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TIFFANY & CO. 


PEARLS DIAMONDS JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS ~ 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN To MAIL INQUIRIES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/@ STREET 
NEW YORK 
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id gold 14 kt bangle 
racelet, pierced open-work, 
engine turned design, set with 


5 three ‘sapphires - 32.50 


14kt bangle 

celet watch, 18 ke 
gold, 15 jewel, guaran- 

een gold finish flat 

ase, engraved design, 
woven panier strap handle, 
ancy tassel, mirror, sapphire 


asp ear 19.75 
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Here’s a Lion Collar, Jimmy. If you’d always wear them, 
your temper and your appearance would be much improved. 


Thanks awfully, dear old girl. You're right again. I'll 
just chuck out the others today and install Lion permanently. 
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No man has it in his heart to blame Woman for 
thinking first of her own Fashion needs. 






Still, as he scans all and sundry the hats that are 
shown him—who can help wishing She had not 
preempted so many Beaver and Nutria furs! 


Fortunate indeed is the Stetson Company in its 
resources of fine hatting furs, and its commanding 
position in the market. 


So the Stetson Hat Wearer, in every city of 
America, may still have. his Stetsons—all the 
more appreciated perhaps, when their slightly 
higher price causes him to realize afresh what the 
Stetson name means in Quality. 


Advertisement 
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$€. Sutha & Comparup 


| SAIRTMAKERS 
| , AND 


FAABERDASAERS 

















$2.50 each 






$3.00 each 







$3.00 each 









French Linen 
Handkerchiefs 






Monograms 








additional 
French Silk Cravats 
$6.00 each 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| ; 
| Three-quarter 
length Model 
| $300.00 
$200.00 French Silk Mufflers 
Handsome House Robes Left, $22.00—Center, $18.00—Right, $30.00 
Prices range from $75.00 to $300.00 Monograms additional 


Unusual Offerings of Exceptional Quality 
Appropriate Holiday Gifts 





Orders by Correspondence will receive our most 
Particular and Prompt Attention—State Colors Preferred 





| NEW YORK PARIS 
512 FIFTH AVENUE, AT FORTY-THIRD 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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‘Jhe Hats worn by men conspicuous for the 
correctness of their attire are styles shown 
by Dobbs & Co,NewYork's leading HATTERS 
The Cavanagh Edge process is a method by 
which the Dobbish character is felted into the 
hat by hand in hot water. (atalogue sent upon request 


620 Fifth Avenue >» 244 Fifth Avenue 





LL 


CAVANAGH EDGE 





Gxclusive Representatives in ‘Many of the Principal Cities 
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of Worth and Sincerity 


} a are gifts that carry the spirit of worth and sincerity. For 
they are fashioned to command admiration and respect through 
long wear and first class service. 
Krementz Jewelry is made with one idea—to create jewelry of char- 
acter, of proper design, of faultless manual execution and not a whit 
less of finish. Those who know it, say that we carry out that idea. 
But for your protection and to make gift-buying easy, we stamp on the 
back of every Krementz piece 
















This mark is both protection and guarantee to you. It expresses the 
same in meaning as a deed to a piece of real estate. It says: 


“Tf this article proves unsatisfactory at any time for any 
reason, any Krementz dealer or we will replace it free. 


Krementz Jewelry is quality through and through and so proved by daily 
use for years and years. Krementz Jewelry is to be had in appropriate 
gift boxes at good dealers everywhere. 
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220 K E rolled See” mrt 
5 841 K enamel center 
plate $2.00 pair plated $3.00 pair 










863 K sterling 
enamel $4.00 pair 









a5 2 
704KP 705KP | a 
188 K 4 vest 



























4vest buttons 3 studs 189K . 
$3.50 $2.00 3 studs $1.50 buttons $3.00 WSS 
: 683 K E rolled gold plate 

120 K E rolled 893 K sterling ee ee ee, ot pad. sth $2.50 pair se Soke ay «poe ag 
plate $2.00 pair enamel $4.00 pair nishing white metal white metal. - 

rims. Set complete in Set complete in box, 

eer eee ee $9.00 $7.50 

Studs and Link Studs and Links 

in: box:....... $3.50 in’ box... $4.50 





bp JR a LF mi , 
|| Seema ee Say ; : wate 
Il Ean 5 Say) St - os 6 Goes in like S i= 
G : vest buttons hy: é c 
— fitted with — and a |S Se - 
890 K sterling bodkin- s like an 878 K B rolled gold plate 6 K L 2KS 


enamel $4.00 pair clutch back anchor. $2.50 pair Collar buttons 25c each 





80 K C rolled 
plate $2.00 pair 














a 





71 K set. 2 plated collar 
buttons in box........ 75c 
67 K set. Two 10 Kt. solid 
gold collar buttons in box, 

$3.00 
68 K set. Two 14 Kt. solid 
gold collar buttons in box. 

$4.00 












Soft collar pin set. A 
popular gift of pair links 
and soft collar pin. Ster- 
ling enamel links and ster- 
ling pin im box $5.50. 
Plated loose links and 
plated soft collar pin $3.25. 
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Down all the walks of life 


Phoenix Hosiery spreads a 
= stout and unending carpet 
for the tramp of strenuous 
. feet. A finer and a more 
| economical fabric the world 
has probably never traveled 
on. It is this dapper sturdi- 
) ness that has made it the 
\ ||| best selling line of hosiery 
that the builders of trade 
have ever known. 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 






BOSTON 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 





NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 








Less than $5.00 
Many articles listed under this first 
classification may also be obtained in 
a higher-priced grade. 





Telephone Murray Hill 8800 





C GCLOTHINGS) > 


Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 





From $10.00 to $20.00 


Aviators’ Helmets 
Bath Gowns 


Radium Alarm 
Watches 


Reindeer Shirts 


Canes 
Anklets Handkerchiefs Chamois Drawers — 
Arctics Hunting and Beagling Chamois Shirts , 
Ash Trays Horns Cigarette and Cigar Shirt and Tie Cases 


Automobile Caps 
Bath Mats (Cork) 
Bath Slippers 
Bath Towels 


Jewel Cases 
Jockey Lifts 


Leather-Back Clothes 
Brushes 


Holders 
Derby Hats 
Dressing Gowns 
English Garden 


Shirt Cases 
Shoes 
Shooting Seats 


Shower-proof and 
Dust Coats 


Beasling Crops and Leather Gloves Baskets : : ; 
Than Leather Jewel Rolls Flannel Hunting Silk Evening Waist- 
Waistcoats coats 


Bedroom Slippers 


Leather Key Cases 


Belts Loewe’s Pipes vee & Peeteed a joc 
Boot Garters seam Pinal wae, — ttees and Soft Hats 

; u 
Boot Hooks oo Leggings Steamer Trunks 
Boot & Shoe Laces itary Brushes Leather and Leather- Tie Cases 


Boot & Shoe Polishes, 
Dressings, Brushes, 
Shankbones, etc. 


Boston Bags 


Mirrors 


Mufflers—Angora and 
Shetland 


Nail Brushes 


lined Vests 
Mackintoshes 
Mackinaw Jackets 


Thermos Outing Jars 
Umbrellas 
Wool Sweaters & 


Boys’ Shirts Nail Clippers Panama Hats Waistcoats 
‘ Boys’ Gloves Nail Files F; 
; Buckskin Gloves Pipes rom $20.00 to $50.00 











Canadian Caps (for 
Motoring or Skat- 
ing) 

Canes and Switches 

Caps 

Card Cases 


Cigar Lamps and 
Lighters 


Coin Purses 

Collar Boxes 
Collars 
Combination Knives 


Combination Shoe 
Horns and Button 
Hooks 


Pocket Books 
Pocket Coat Hangers 
in Leather Cases 

Pocket Knives 
Pocket Search Lights 
Polo Belts 

Razor Boxes 
Razors and Strops 
Riding Whips 
Safety Pins 

Safety Razor Sets 
Sandwich Boxes 
Scissor Sets 
Shaving Brushes 
Shoe Trees 

Silk Handkerchiefs 





From $5.00 to $10.00 


Aviators’ Helmets 
Bath Sheets 

Boot Hooks 

Boys’ Hats 

Canes and Switches 


Magnifying Mirrors 

Olive Drab Wool 
Shirts 

Pipes 

Polo Caps and Hel- 


Angora and Shetland 
Jackets 


Breakfast Gowns 
Boys’ Overcoats 
Boys’ Suits 
Collapsible Kit Bags 
Combination Lunch- 
eon Baskets 
Dressing Cases 
Dressing Gowns 
English High Lace 
Tan Grain Field 
Boots 
Fur Muffle Gloves 
Jockey Jackets 


Luncheon and Tea 
Baskets 


Mackintoshes 


Odd Knickers, 
Breeches and 
Trousers 


Panama Hats 

Pigskin Dressing 
Cases 

Riding Boots 

Saddle Mackintoshes 

Shooting Jackets 

Specimen Canes, Gold 
and Silver Mounted 

Steamer Chair Cush- 
ions 


owe . Silk Hosiery Canvas Leggings mets —— Steamer and Travel- 
ag set Twigs Silk Ties & Scarves Card Cases Scarf Pins Leather Knickers ing Rugs 

og Canes : Silver Pencils and Cheviot Shirts Scissors Sets Leather Shooting Stockinette Jackets 
Dog Collars, Whips, Paper Cutters Cigarette and Cigar Shawl Straps Coats Suit Cases 


Leaders, Brushes, 
Stripping Combs 
Dress Shirts 
Dressing Case Fit- 
tings 
Drinking Cup Sets 


Sleeve and Collar 
Buttons 

Soft Collars 

Spats and Gaiters 

Spiral Puttees 


Cases and Lighters 
Collar Boxes 
Combination Knives 
Custom Shirts 
Document Cases 


Shirts, Cheviot and 
Madras 

Skiing Hose 

Smokers’ Companions 

Soft Hats 


Leather and Leather- 
lined Waistcoats 


Traveling Bags 
Wrist Watches 


From $50.00 Upward 


Luncheon Baskets 


Soap Boxes Dog Baskets Stop Watches Beagling Coats : 

resi Handkerchiefs Sponges Dunhill Pipes Sweaters a poo a = Men’s Suits and 
Felt Slippers Spurs & Spur Straps Evening Waistcoats | Thermos Bottle a. Overcoats 

+ hs Suspenders Fancy Silk Squares Cases ; Mot 
—— ~— Thermos Bottles and Mufflers Tobacco Jars Bor elas poo oats and 
Folding Boot Jacks Tobacco Jars Fishing Helmets oo Gloves Golf Capes intake 
Fox’s Cloth Spiral Tobacco Pouches Flannel Shirts Umbrellas Kit Bags 

Puttees Undergarments Folding Spirit Lamps Undergarments Lene theahi wal Room Suits 


Free-Grip Mittens for 
Golf 

Gloves, Leather and 
Wool 

Golf Garters 

Golf Stockings 


MADISON 


Walking Sticks 
Whisk Brooms 
Wool Gloves 
Wool Half Hose 
Wool Scarves and 
Mufflers 


AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH 





Gloves 

Golf Stockings 
Handkerchief Cases 
Holdalls 

Leather Slippers 
Linen Carriage Robes 


Valet’s Hat Tools 
Weighing Machines 
Wool Helmets 
Wool-lined Gloves 
Wool Long Hose 
Writing Folios 


Breeches for Avia- 
tion 

Leather-lined Over- 
coats 

Lightweight Touring 
Trunks 


Short Warms 

Sole Leather Trunks 
Tea Baskets 

Trench Coats 
Wardrobe Trunks 


STREET NEW YORK 
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Sterling engine 
turned 467 





Sterling engine 
turned 468 























Sterling engine 
turned 471 
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In platinum, green 
gold, sterling silver; 
hammered, engine- 
turned or striped 
designs — place for 
monogram. Hold 
the belt securely and 
release it instantly 





he Gift 


i ew affectionate expression of beautiful thought 
—the gift. For it embraces sincerity and the 
desire to spread happiness. 

The men you know—give them something that is worn al- 


ways; something that becomes an intimate part of their lives; 
something that ever retains its usefulness and charm. 
Men appreciate Shanley Belt Buckles—those beauteously 
wrought buckles, wrought painstakingly of precious metals, 
everlastingly. 
Very fine jewelers show a wide variety—any one of which 
will please. 
Be sure of getting genuine Shanley Buckles and straps by look- 
ing for the name Shanley on the back of each. 

B. M. SHANLEY JR. COMPANY 


Manufacturers of fine platinum and gold jewelry 


NEWARK, N. J. 


SHAN LE Y 








Guaranteed against damage from ordinary wear 


Belt “Buc es 
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Knit Jackets 


A Tom Wye Knit Jacket makes an acceptable and 
useful Christmas gift. The fine worsted yarns from 
which Tom Wyes are made lend themselves perfectly 
to the wonderful soft heather mixtures in which they 
are developed. 

There are several models, with sleeves, and sleeve- 
less. For sale at all good haberdashers and the finer 
department stores. 

In case your dealer does not have exactly the style 
you wish, we will supply you direct. 





TOM WYE, Inc., Winchendon, Mass. 
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CONT R © L Le 5 D 
AND EFFECTS 
IN SILK FABRICS — 
WOVEN FROM - 

THE FINEST GRADES 
OF NATURAL SILK— 
ASSURING SOFTNESS 
LUSTER AND 
SATISFYING WEAR 





SEVIFAIE 
aS TMS GIFT: OF QUALI 


AT THE SHOPS OF 
DISCRIMINATION 


N 
+ 





CRAVATS 
BEARING 

THIS OCTAGON 
TRADE MARK 


ARE 
GUARANTEED 


NEW YORK 
[Wholesale Only] 
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TROY IN 1796— 


Captain Moulton, a distin- 
guished soldier in the 
Revolutionary W ar, settled 
in Troy, erecting in 1796 
a public house which 
later became famous as 
“Captain Moulton’s Coffee 
House.” 


a rule conveniently obtained, 
we will if you prefer, care for 
your introductory order upon 
receipt of your dealer’s name 
and $3.60 for six in Crepe de 
Chine, Silk Jersey, Plain Silk, 
King Cloth, Silk Satin Stripe, 
or Imported Pique. 

Or $3.00 for six in Jersey 
Crepe, Plain Pique, or Plain 
Silk; or $2.40 for six in Art Silk, 
Pure Belfast Linen, Striped Silk 
Poplin, Novelty Pique; or $1.90 
for six in Oxford Cloth, Shan- 
sylk Stripe, Fine Pique, Silk 
Stripe. 


q While Triangle Collars are as 





BEDFORD 
PARK 


A very fashion- 
able model of fin- 
est Jersey Crepe 


OXFORD 
BEACH 


A striking model 
of finest Oxford 


HE latest winter models are illus- 
trated in our brochure entitled 
“Something Different.” You will find 
it a true fashion guide; a copy will 
gladly be sent you upon request. 









































‘hiangle Hook Sott Qllars 


RIANGLE superiority is established among those 

demanding the best and latest in styles and fabrics 
—a superiority possessing that individualism and fit 
generally expected in none but custom-made collars. 


Perfect fitting, continued shapeliness is assured as 
usual through correct tailoring and the Triangle Hook 
—a patented device of finest silk elastic. 


VAN ZANDT, JACOBS and COMPANY 
Makers of THE TRIANGLE BRAND, TROY, N. Y. 





In Troy for Almost Bark sf a Century 








CHARLES BEACH 
Low - Comfortable — the 
Jatest winter fashion. 
Of striped Silk Poplin 









ROME PARK 
A popular style of silk 
Satin stripe, showing 
adjustment of 
The Triangle Hook 
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) Or Your soft cults. Jom 


Why Nan, these are the real 
kumaparts, [/ say you are up 
_to the minute. 
But Tom, | might as well fess 
up.! told the jeweler / wanted 
a wonderlul gift for a very par. 
ticular man- something entirely ( 








new, but useful kumaparts were 
really his recommendation. 


Slt Jewelers Sit Haberdashers 
$22° to $30 the pair 5OF to $6 the pair 


The genuine hears the name 
Kum-apart stampedon the 
hack for your protection . 
Siccept no substitutes . 


Send for Booklet -“A Snap to Button” 


The Baer 8 Wilde Co. 


IN THE CITY OF STATE Of 
ahi MASSACHYSET TS 
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You just know she wears them 
M°CALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, Northampton. Mass. 


Gua 








MERCER MOTORS COMPANY 
16 West 61st Street 
New York City 


Operated by 
HARE’S MOTORS, INC. 


We» shall: keep» faith 


pleat Miter, ¢ 
$o) 


NOW driving tests the fibre of your car. It multiplies the 
strains on every vital part. 


In winter the car of accessible design wins its full measure 
of appreciation. 

For in winter things are going to need adjustment if they 
ever will. And in winter it’s less convenient in every respect 
to fuss with inaccessible parts. Cold chills one’s fingers. Excess 
clothing gets in one’s way. Time is scarce and daylight short. 

In winter the MERCER comes truly into its own. Its simple 
design minimizes the adjustments required and simplifies them 
to the last degree when really necessary. In the annual overhaul 
which most owners schedule sometime between snowfall and that 
joyous day when the arbutus peeps again, the item of labor is 
notably less in the MERCER because the workman finds so little 
in his way. 

Hare’s Motors products are sold on their transportation 
merits. Such fundamental qualities as accessibility are required 
by the Hare’s Motors standard of design. 
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A COLLAR THATS RIGHT 
-FOR THE KNOT THAT'S 
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N THE Apperson Eight, flexibility 
and thrift are twin sisters. To 
get flexibility you must have 

multi-cylinder power. 

To get true economy you should have four- 
cylinder gas thrift. 

The Apperson “Eight with eighty less parts” 
gives you both. The elimination of many parts 
and the simplification of motor design is the 
reason. 


This motor operates with a single cam shaft 
and a pair of cam gears meshed direct. There 
is no chain. It is two small, simple fours 
merged into one at the base. 


The Apperson eight gives as smooth-as-steam 
flexibility, plus bed-rock gas thrift. 

Apperson Brothers’ 27 years of automobile 
building count. 

The originality which enabled Apperson cars 
to come out first with many of the signal 
improvements in the automobile, produced 
naturally this eight with “four” economy. 


Drive can Apperson first—then decide 














Apperson Bros. AvutToMoBILE Company, Koxomo, Ino. 
Export Department: One Hundred West Fifty-Seventh St., New York City 


Apperson bounds in high from 1 mile an hour to 
40 in 20 secunds. From a 40-mile speed comes 
to a dead stop in 4 seconds. Turns in 38% feet. 


The Apperson is one of the few fine cars 
built complete in one plant. The Apperson 
ideal is thus carried out to the smallest detail. 





APPERS ON 
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The Heat 
is there- 
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MOTOR CAR 


HEAT 


ERS 





Allen 


Crow Elkhart 
Davis 
Dixie Flyer 
Dorris 

Du Pont 
Gardner 
Grant 
Haynes 
Holmes 
Hudson 
King 
Liberty 
Maibohm 
Marmon 





National 





Some of the cars using Perfection 
Motor Car Heaters as Standard Equi p- 
ment on one or more models: 





Northway 
Motors Corp. 
Truck Cab 

‘odies) 
and 

Oldsmobile 

Paige 

Premier (all 

models’ 


) 
Re Vere 
Roamer 
R.& V. 
Scripps-Booth 
Standard Eight 


utz 
Stephens 
Salient Six 
Templar 
Velie 
Westcott 
Willys-Knight 
Yellow Taxi- 
cabs of 
Chicago 
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Your Home is Heated— 


Be It a Cottage or a Mansion— 
Why Not Your Automobile? 


Your home has a heating plant as a plain matter of course. You re- 
gard heat as absolutely necessary to your family’s comfort and health. 


The law demands and the public insists that street cars be comfortably heated. 


No matter how luxurious the surroundings—heat is essential to real com- 
fort in cold weather. This fact is self evident and beyond question, and it 
applies to your motor car just the same as to your home. 


A Perfection Motor Car Heater is an in-built heating plant for automo- 
biles. Forty-five car manufacturers have provided real winter comfort by in- 
stalling Perfection Heaters as standard equipment. Be sure your new car is so equipped. 


A Perfection Heater may be readily installed in your present car—whether open or 
closed body. Utilize the motor exhaust. No operating expense.—‘‘The Heat is There 
—Why Not Use It?” 


Ask your dealer for a Perfection Heater or write for complete literature. 


Tue PerrecTion HEATER & Mec. Co., 


6548 CARNEGIE AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD IN CANADA BY RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN COMPANY, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 
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A CLOSED CAR THAT CARRIES ARISTO- 
CRATIC SMARTNESS "TO A COMFORTABLE 
CONCLUSION - SPEED AND ENDURING 
POWER ARE COMBINED WITH SUR- 


PRISING ECONOMY OF OPERATION: 
DU PONT MOTORS INC + WILMINGTON DEL 
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Check up all that 
Camels offer you! 


NY one of Camels many points of absolute superiority 

makes them a delight to the most fastidious cigarette 

smoker! But, consider al] that Camels pass you every time 
you light up:— 


Unequalled quality—a really wonderful blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos—a flavor as dis- 
tinctive and refreshing as it is appetizing—smooth mellow 
mildness never before attained in a cigarette—freedom from 
any unpleasant cigaretty odor! 


And, when you compare Camels with any cigarette in the 
world at any price, you will note that Camels never tire your 
taste, no matter how liberally you smoke! 








VANITY FAIR 





Camels are sold 
everywhere in 
scientifically 
sealed packages 
of 20 cigarettes 
for 20 cents. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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NE reason why Hansen 

gloves are peculiarly appro- 
priate for gifts is the Hansen 
Specialization: distinctive origi- 
nality in design and making. 


Your friends rightly assume that you 
have given time and thought to their 
personal needs; you have planned for 
their comfort and good looks, in all sea- 
sons; whether for motoring, driving or 
dress, work or general wear. 


Our Glove Book describes the wide va- 

riety of the Hansen line—Gloves, Gaunt- 

lets and Mittens—lined or unlined. We 
suggest that you send for it— 
then see your dealer. He can 
satisfy you—with one pair or 
an assortment. 


O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 
521-D Wright St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Gauntlet held in the hand above is No. 
1043, the ‘Soft Cuff’ in Black Horschide, 
Lamb Fur lined. It combines gauntlet 
protection with glove freedom. 


Cut «t left shows voguish design 
in Black Grain-with rich fur cuff. 
Warmth, elegance, service. 
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676 — Whether 
skating, tramp- 
ing or 

anning 


air 


warm as they 
are chic. 
tra long 
ribbed. a 
In dark heath- 


er 


$4.00. All sizes. 
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“Weetware 


100% VIRGIN WOOL 





5409 — Most every man 
will appreciate one of 
these Caps of imported 
natural Camel Hair, with 
a toppy looking scarf to 
match. This scarf in 
natural gray and [abana 
too. Cap priced at $7.50. 
Scarf $4. 





ar—$26. 


™ "Stee :- » 
An  out-of-the-or- : 
dinary Gift is a Foot \ 
Muff for the car. In 
dark brown or fawn } 


of a a os $25. y 
terlined, priced a 5 Pi ; \ ) 


if 


725—Truly warm English Socks 
of Camel Hair mixed with wool, 
will keep hi 
skating o 

white $2 


pe 


4122—A soft, warm Camel 
Hair Sweater that any womal 
would _ appreciate. Well 
givied with a convertible col- 


4317— These soft 


just a touch of color 
are so very becoming. 
And with a scarf to 
match — irresistible! 
Hats of natural 
Camel Hair with 
dark green, navy, or 
brown trimming, $12 
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OMETIMES it’s so difficult to 
select a gift that’s just a little dif- 
ferent—to suit an individual taste. 

In Jaeger Woolware you'll find just 
these sort of gifts—so attractive, yet 
practical to the last detail —and as a 
further suggestion: 


An Auto Rug—A sweater suit for the 
Kiddies—A scarf and cap for Dad—Or 
a lace ice wool scarf for Mother. 


There’s such a variety to choose from. 
If you cannot visit our shops you can 
be assured of equal satisfaction when 
you order from our catalog. 


Mail orders have our 
particular attention. 


DR. JAEGER’S COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
306 Fifth Ave. and 

22 Maiden Lane $02 Royton Bt. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
1516 Chestnut St. 20 N. Michigan Ave. 


42—There’s nothing finer or more 
carefully tailored to be procured in 
House Gowns than these imported 
Camel Hair Velours, bound with heavy 
grosgrain ribbon with silk girdle to 
match. Priced at $75.00 and war tax 
$6.75. All sizes. 


704—If you'd like to give him a 
sweater we know he’d be mighty 
pleased with this two-tone, 
smartly tailored Sweater in 
Silky Alpaca. Combination tones 
of Reindeer - Tan; Black - Grey; 
Brown - Tan. Priced at $25.50. 
All sizes. 





For the bou- 
doir are the snug- 
gliest fur-fleeced 
Slippers in_ dark 
brown or French 

rey priced at 
§s. n the same 


colors and ma- 
terial for men $9. 
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Matbohm 


3 Centuries Ago 


The first Thanksgiving—ob- 
served by grim Pilgrims—thank- 
ful for the bountiful harvest. 
Yet their descendants have 
greater cause to be thankful—for 
the convenience and utility the 
automobile brings them. A third 
of a century ago saw the Maibohm 
organization founded—to build 
fine vehicles. Owners have cause 
to be thankful for the strict ad- 
herence to ideals which results 
in the skilled coach-work, 
supreme riding comfort and 
thrilling performance of Mai- 
bohm—the lightest good six made. 


$1575 f. o. b. Factory 


Maibohm, Sandusky, Ohio 


Makers of Fine Vehicles Since 1888 
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Chitricians 


of the road 


Sturdy in craftsmanship, artistic 
in appearance, the Converse Tire 
emphasizes beauty in your car. 


Safety, Gase,Glegance— 
all are embodied in the rugged 
oversized Converse Tires—the 
accomplishment of Newéngland 
artisans skilled in the rubber 
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More Miles—Less Skid 





CONVERSE RUBBER 


SHOE COMPANY 
MALDEN, MASS. 
SERVICE BRANCHES— 


New York 
300 Amsterdam Ave. 


Boston Chicago 
801 Boylston Street 618-626 Jackson Bivd. 
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CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS I OF 
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Gol fers 


“Chicago” Marker 


You cannot possibly injure the ball 
in using the “Chicago” Marker. 
Handsomely Nickel-Plated. Made 





for 2, 3 or 4 initials. We recom- 
mend this especially. 
Price, $5.00 each 


_ “How “Picture 
: 434 aaa 
ei y 
by James 
Harry Barnes 
Vardon $6.50 
$2.00 
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Wool Golf | 


Golf Balls 


| 
Gloves | 
All Makes — All Sizes camerton 
Dunlop.........$13.20 per doz. | Heather 
Colonel. .......512.00 per doz. | Mixtures, | 
Zodiac.........$13.20 per doz. | with open | 
Spalding.......$12.00 per doz. palm and 
Why Not.......$12.00 per doz. fingerless. 


This i a 
combination 
wristlet and 
glove for golfing 
in cold weather. 


Price, $2.00 per pair 





Sent anywhere in U.S. Post Free 


LOW & HUGHES 
GOLF SHOP 
56-58 West 45th Street, New York 
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Country Homes 


The dignified estate, the delightful place 
near town, the cozy bungalow, all are adver- 
tised in the Real Estate Mart of House & 
Garden. 


Now Is the Time to Buy 


More real estate bargains are being offered now than 
ever before. We are in constant touch with brokers who 
specialize in selected localities throughout the country. 
They can find you what you want if it. is obtainable. 

Call upon us if we can serve you—there is no charge 

-the service is for the benefit of our readers. 


Manager Real Estate Mart 


Houses arden 








19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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The Books to Give at Christmas 


are the books you know will 
be read again and again. 
The titles below are recom- 
mended because of their 
lasting interest. 


THE OLD MAN’S YOUTH 
By William de Morgan 


“The Literary Review” of the N. Y. Eve. Post says of this auto- 
biographical novel, “The keen insight, the broad and deep humanity, 
the understanding, forgiving tenderness of ‘Joseph Vance’ are still 
warmly and vividly alive here, and the outstanding dramatic points 
in the story have, perhaps, greater possibilities than any in his earlier 
novels. . . . One must look far to find a more moving situation of 
dramatic irony.” Price $2.00. 


DITTE, GIRL ALIVE! 


By Martin Andersen Nexo 


A remarkable new novel of Danish life by the famous author of 
“Pelle, the Conqueror.” 


The North American says, “Nexé is a philosopher in fiction. He 
































knows his social order thoroughly. . . . His figures emerge from their 
background like figures in the foreground of some marvelous tapestry.” 
Price $2.00. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT 


By Mrs. Sidgwick and Crosbie Garstin 


A gripping, vivid, modern adventure story set in Canada, New 
York and Paris. “The story stands out from others of its kind 
through its originality of plot and the skill of its telling.”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. Price $2.00. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
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AN makes the 
M. lothes, and 

clothes make the 
man. Nothing better than 
this paradox explains the 
importance of dress, in 
the story of humanity. In 
this book the evolution of 
dress is given, 145 splen- 
did photographs making 
each step graphic. It isa 
book for the woman of 
ideas; the dress designer, 
amateur or professional; 
anyone interested in cos- 
tumes, or in humankind 
and its foibles. $5.00, at 
any book store. 





The Psychology of Dress 


Life Expressed in Clothes 


By FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


Author of INTERIOR DECORATION 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 

















| 
Galsworthy 
Aunt Emma Ibanez 
Zona Gale 


Sir Hall Caine 


On M ontmartre James Branch Cabell 


black and_ golden- 
hearted, she was in Paris with 
Peter Devereaux Champneys 
to guard him. She had “‘nussed”’ 
him, she would not desert him 
now that he had left South 


Carolina for Paris to become an 


Huge, 








unite in praising the novels of 


JOHAN BOJER 


“The New Ibsen’’ 


“LIFE’’—just published. 
“THE GREAT HUNGER’’—ninth printing ready 


now. 
“THE FACE OF THE WORLD.” 
“TREACHEROUS GROUND.” 
“THE POWER OF A LIE’’—crowned by the 
French Academy. 


At all book shops or may be ordered direct from the 
publisher, $2.50 net each. 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, 31 Union Square, West, NEW YORK 


Author of 














She is a colossal comic 
She 


appears in the new love story 


artist. 


figure in the art colony. 








2 New Books for Bridge Players 











Patri s } 





THE PURPLE 
HEIGHTS 


By MARIE CONWAY OEMLER, 
Author of “Slippy McGee.” 


(At all bookstores. Price $2.00. 
Published by The Century Co., 353 
Fourth Ave., New York City.) 


Complete Auction Player 


Comprehensive -Clear Logical 


Master Auction 


For the Advanced Player 
both by 


Florence Irwin 


The Best Writer On Any Card Game 


SALOME 
A Limited Group of Students in 


SCULPTURE 


is being formed to 


MODEL from LIFE 


three afternoons each week 
under the direction of 


EDWARD FIELD SANFORD, Jr. 





FOR SALE 
EVERYWHERE 
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Putnams 








at his New York Studio 
FORTY-NINE WEST TWELFTH ST. 
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Early Golf and Hunting 


AT SUMMERVILLE, c. 
22 miles from Historical Tastee. 


Pine Forest Inn and Cottages 
—_—————————— 


—_—_—_—_—__ 
FULLY OPEN DECEMBER |. 
Special early rates February Ist. 
One of the finest winter resort hotels in the 
Middle South. Here you will enjoy rest and 
quietness amidst tall, Southern Pines. In- 
vigorating, dry, healthful climate. Pure arte- 
sian water. Cuisine and service on par with 
the best Metropolitan hotels. 

for Golf and Hunting. 
SPECIAL DECEMBER AND JANUARY 
TOURNAMENTS. . 
Superb 18-hole golf course. Regulated tennis 
— Livery of carriage and saddle horses. 
Good roads for driving and motoring. Quail, 
Wild-Turkey, Fox and Deer Hunting. 
F. W. Wagener & Co............... Owners 
SPE ee IR oss wn ncndnvacncbl Manager 


Ideal weather 























LO RRAINE 
Fifth Avenue at Forty, fifth St. 


The Dandsant 
AFTERNOONS FROM 
47T0 6.30 
CE” aga 
































convenience of Vanity 





journey. 


There is no charge for this service. 
Just explain fully what you want. 
Write all your details, dates, 
and preferences to 


19 W. 44th St. 
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The Travel Bureau is a service maintained for the 


where you want to go, the Travel Bureau will tell 
you how to get there, what to see and when to see it. 
It will furnish you, for the asking, accurate and de- i 
pendable information about railroads, hotels, steam- trip. 
ships, routes and rates here and abroad, and do it 
promptly and cheerfully. 


Write your travel problems to the Travel Bureau. 
Please be as specific and explicit as possible about the 
kind of hotel you want, the number in your party, 
when you expect to go, how long you expect to be 
away, and all the really important facts and details. 
You'll receive a prompt reply from the Travel Bureau 
experts that will contain the usable and intelligent 
information necessary to a_ successful, untroubled 


VANITY FAIR’S 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
New York City 





Think, 


No matter 





HEN you re planning 


VANITY FAIR’S We 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL | 
BUREAU 


el Bureau.” 
destination, route, hotel. 


You won't have to think 
again until you come to 
congratulating yourself 
on the success of your 


travel, think once. 
“Vanity Fair Trav- 
That settles 
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HOTEL VENDOME 
Gommonwealth Ave. Boston 
at Dartmouth Street 


AN HOTEL WITH IDEALS 


of service and good living 
and conducted to realize those 


Delightfully situated in the 
Back Bay District. 
accessible to theatres, shops 
and points of interest. 


C.H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 
Everett B. Rich, Managing Director § 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
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Quickly 








K. Pierce, Associate Mer. 
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ALMS and pepper trees—polo and deep sea 
fishing—Spanish missions and wonderful boule- 
vards—mountain climbing, horse back riding and 
surf bathing. The American Mentone—that is 
Santa Barbara. 


Ambassador hotel guests are doubly fortunate—all Santa 
Barbara’s attractions are theirs plus one of America’s 


finest golf courses. 


Where It’s Always June 


Ambassador guests enjoy the 


service and cuisine which 


has made hospitality a living word in hotels of 


The Ambassador Hotels System 


The Ambassador, 
Angeles; 


bassador, Atlantic City; The 


Los Angeles; 
The Ambassador, Santa Barbara; 


The Alexandria, Los 
The Am- 
Ambassador, New York 


At each Ambassador hotel except the Alexandria guests 


may choose either American or European plan. 


moderate. 





Tariff 














b baw reputation 
Waldorf - Astoria, 


approximate the spoken 
siasm of its guests. 


Tho Waldorf- Asloria 


Fifth Avenue 95° ano 54° Streets, 
L.M.Boomer .- 


of the 
illustrious 
and world-wide as it is, does not 


- President 


enthu- 


New York. 
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HOTEL 
|PENNSYLVANIA 


Opposite Pennsylvan ta Terminal New York 


You Are ‘Not Merely Our “Guest” 


I’ve often felt that the word “guest” failed to express 
the real way we look at you who visit us at Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 








When you visit a friend you feel under obligation to accept 
whatever hospitality he can offer, however humble it may be. You 
know you are his “guest”; you would never violate the spirit of 
hospitality by a critical attitude. 


You are under no such obligation here—Hotel Pennsylvania is 
your home. You are more than a guest. You are in a sense a host. 
The hotel’s conveniences are your conveniences, its servants your 
- servants, its hospitality your hospitality, which you offer to your friends 
at luncheon, dinner, dance, afternoon musicale, or whatever else may 
be the place or occasion. 





As in your home you want the human element to contribute to 
your guests’ comforts, so in Hotel Pennsylvania we try to make 
employees feel that it is you whom they serve —not the management. 
We want them to meet your wishes. 


If in any instance they fail to do this, as of course they sometimes 
do, being human, you will do us a service by taking up the matter 
with me personally. It’s just that sort of co-operation which has 
helped me do the things that cause experienced travelers to say the 
Pennsylvania is as near “like home” as a hotel can be, considering the 
infinite variety of personal tastes in its big and ever-changing family. 


Pritam 























Hotel Pennsylvania, with its 2200 rooms, 2200 
baths, is the largest hotel in the world —built 
and operated for discriminating travelers who 
want’ the best there is. 

Associated with it are the four Hotels Statler 
in Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis; 


and each of these five hotels makes reservations 
for all the others. All have private baths, cir- 
culating icewater and other unusual conveniences 
in every room. An entire block of ground in 
Buffalo has just been bought, for a new Hotel 
Statler. 
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When the South Calls 


Be it Florida, The West Indies, The Med- 
iterranean or California you will require 
some form of protection for your travel 
funds. 


Thirty years ago the American Express 
Company originated Travelers Cheques. 


Today thousands of Banks and Express 
Offices sell American Express Travelers 
Cheques each year to hundreds of thou- 
sands of travelers. 


The value of a Travelers Cheque lies in its 
safety and in its “spendability.” Amer- 
ican Express Travelers Cheques not 
only insure your travel funds against 
loss or theft but thirty years of inter- 
national use has made them acceptable 
in all countries. 


With Travelers Cheques you can pay your 
hotel bill, purchase railway, steamship 
or Pullman tickets, pay your check in 
the dining car or for your seat in a sight- 
seeing automobile. Merchants the world 
over accept these Travelers Cheques in 
payment of merchandise and souvenirs. 
You require no introduction other than 
your signature when you present— 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Your personal check will not carry you 
very far from your home town for the 
simple reason that you are away from 
those who know you. American Express 
Travelers Cheques are known and estab- 
lish your credit the world over. 


American Express Tours and Cruises:— 
A Cruise Around South America. Four 
Cruises to the West Indies. Tours to 
the Orient, the Mediterranean, Europe, 
California and Florida. Independent 
tours arranged to fit any pocketbook. 
For details and booklets address the 
Manager of the Travel Department of 
the—. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


65 Broadway, New York 


Offices or Correspondents Everywhere 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKING, SHIPPING. TRAVEL AND FOREIGN TRADE Foxe) 
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The Real American Hotel 


OT an imitation of a European hotel, 

but a spacious, beautifully appointed 
American inn. Efficient service; unexcelled 
cuisine: homelike suites overlooking Rock 
Creek Park. Points of historic interest 
within easy distance, and out-door sports 
at hand. Saturday-evening dances attract 
official and diplomatic circles. 


ELMER DYER 
Manager 


HARRY WARDMAN 
President 


Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
































When you travel 
insure your baggage 


We assume the full risk from the time your baggage leaves 
your home until it is returned, regardless of where you travel. 
You insure these same effects when you are at home where they 
are under your watchful care. Why not when you travel and 
they are exposed to innumerable hazards—fire, theft, pilferage, 
etc.—beyond your control ? 

A North America policy gives adequate protection at a nominal 
cost. When you think of travel, think of baggage insurance. 


Any agent or broker can get you a North America policy 


Insurance Company 
of North America 
PHILADELPHIA Dept.Y 
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Gue prominence of an exclu- 


sive social event is determined 
largely by locale. The centre 
of distinguished social life in the 
Metropolis is the 


mit ae 
CARLTON 


NEW YORK 


Its appointments are perfectly adapted 
to social events of the highest character 
—the ball and banquet rooms for large 
functions, and smaller reception and 
dining rooms for afternoon or evening 
events. 





at a en 
Sp ie in ng See RES 





The beautiful Crystal Room 
is socially favored for after- 
theatre supper and dance. 





Reservations for the coming season may 
now be made for weddings, private or 
public dinners, dances, banquets, recep- 
tions, private concerts and theatricals. 


ALBERT KELLER 


General Manager 
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VANITY FAIR 





HE necessity of the famous the: 
lishment of Virginia Hot Springs is most 
apparent in fall and winter. The baths work 
wonders for sufferers from gout, rheumatism, 
nervous and digestive disorders. Every variety 
of hydrotherapeutic treatment and the most 
modern apparatus. Alleghany mountain air is 
mild and bracing, while the luxurious Homestead 
provides every comfort and convenience. 


Che HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mgr 
Hot Springs Vi lia 
} i | New York Booking Office—the Rits-Ceritan 
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BROOKS -OSTRUK 


Builders and Repairers of 


Motor Coach Work 


225-227 West 66th Street, New York 








nate 


GALLERIES 


Dealers in 


AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


and 
SCULPTURE 
Gifts that will be appreciated 


New Illustrated booklet ** Art Notes” sent on request 





08 West s7th Street, New York 








_“CHINESE PRINCESS”, by Ida Mc- 
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The Sinews of Travel 


Money gives strength for the journey and 


comfort by the way. If you use 


“A-B-AC Bates. Cheques 


Bankers 
Association 

you can rest assured that your money is safe. 

Upon arrival abroad—because of arrangements 
made by the Bankers Trust Company’s Foreign 
Service —you may exchange the “‘A-B-A” Cheques 
you take with you for other ““A-B-A” Cheques pay- 
able in pounds sterling, francs, lire, etc., at the 
rate current on the day of exchange. 


Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100 in con- 
venient wallets. Full particulars from 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 











DiamMonps 27¢ PEARLS 
SuPER - QUALITY 
tomakea satisfactory selection 
itis not necessary to bea rjuage 
for only s of first quality are 
QHowed to ertter this stock 
DiamMonp E(NGACEMENT 
end teweLED WeppING RINGS 
Mustrated w1a Booklet-Tailed upou request 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 2“ZANNOUNCEMENTS 
and STATIONERY for @a// occasiorzs. 
Samples mailed upon request. 
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FIFTH AVENUE AND 39th STREET, NEW YORK 


Oriental Novelties 


for the 


, Holiday Season 


The gift that delights is the unusual gift—the gift of personality. Van- 
tine’s have long enjoyed the distinction of offering the country’s largest 
and most varied selection of unique Oriental objects. 


Gifts for the home and the people in the 
home — possess an enduring charm be- 
cause of their individual qualities. 

We have pictured a group of gifts on this 
page so that you may shop by mail as 
easily as if you were to pay a personal 
visit to the store. 





Antimony Perpetual Calendar. 


Bronze finish. Fujiyama and dragon | We will gladly furnish suggestions for the ‘ein an 
oe: ek Oe Se Se eee Holidays heneiee color. Silver-plaited basket 


desks. Diameter 3% inches. $.75. 





effect cover. Size 33g x 414 inches. 














;: ~ a , —_ $7.50. 
- 
Blue and white China Jardiniere for 
small flower pots; Handsome bird 
and flower design; Stands 9% inches 
high and is 734 inches across top. 
— Same stand 10% inches by Japanese Hammered Brass Hot 
914 inches. $12.00. Water Kettle 
Stand and alcohol lamp, etched floral 
Heavy Polished Brass Candlelabra and character design; tea kettle sil- 
Seven branches on three stems. Size ver lined. $6.00. 
11 x 1434 inches. $7.50. 
is 
| 





Hakone Inlaid Wood Cigarette Trick 
Box | 


When filled with cigarettes, raising | 
and lowering top will shoot a cig- 
arette from a hole in the end. Pret- 
tily inlaid with various colored wood. 
Has sliding roof through which box 








Antimony Cigarette Box 
Embossed flying heron and water 
design. Silvery finish. Cedar wood 
is filled. Size 334 x 4% x 4% | Twelve hand-painted lacquered landscape designs, | lined. Will hold about 30 cigarettes. 
inches. $.75. assorted. $.50. | Size 114 x 3 x 4% inches. $2.00. 
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You never know what a car can do 
until you get a Packarp 


FTER all, the chief 

difference between the 

Packard and some other 
car is very easily stated. 


It is the difference be- 
tween giving the owner 
everything he can make use 
of—or building down to 
the least he can ask of his 
car. 


If there were any com- 
promise anywhere in the 
Packard Car; any attempt 
to build down to a com- 


petitive price basis; any 
feeling in the Packard 
Organization that the 
American public can be 
influenced by pose or 
“side” or talk of ‘What 
they do in Europe”—the 
Packard could not be the 


practical car it is. 


There are a number of 
cars with high power 
ratings. 


Yet you see the Packard 
running all around them. 


It is the same way on 
the hills as on the level 
road ; and the first car to 
shoot out of the traffic jam 
is a Packard. 


You will hunt far be- 
fore you find a car of equal 
size that does its work on 
such a slight expenditure 
for gas and tires. 


The thing that sets the 
Packard apart is its fore- 
thought for all the use a man 
can make of his car. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Deeroit 
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is built to give the owner 
everything he can make 
use of ~no compromise. 
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CUTOOOTO ASTER TP 


We are manufacturers of about 

Cauvenieme ce Pesdciion 20,000 articles, including valves, 

= Facility in selecting and obtaining the complete fixtures and 1s 2 nt ee 
= " : a made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
= other materials needed for any heating or sanitation system is cast steel and forged steel, in all 
= not the only advantage afforded to owners, architects and sizes, for all pressures and all pur- 


poses, and are distributors of pipe, 


contractors by the Crane line. Convenience is supplemented : , : 
heating and plumbing materials. 


by the protection that results from one central source of 
supply, and one high standard of quality. 

Anything for Any Pipe-Line 
is the justifiable and widely recognized key to Crane Service. 
From the roughed-in piping in the basement through the ser- 
vice piping concealed in walls and floors, to the immaculate 
plumbing furnishings of the bathroom and kitchen—the Crane 


line provides practically everything necessary for the heating 
and sanitary equipment of public and private buildings of any 
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= size or character. 
= Crane Special 36-inch Horizontal 
Visit the nearest Crane exhibit room and Relief Valve, sugsestive ot the 

= ro: scope oO! rane ice on 

= make your selections from the broad vari- Sadinead ainaiier seadibamante 

= ety of fixtures which are shown there. 

= THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE FARGO 

= BOSTON SYRACUSE WATERTOWN 

= SPRINGFIELD BUFFALO ABERDEEN 

BRIDGEPORT SAVANNAH oat A N O GREAT FALLS 

= HARTFORD ATLANTA BILLINGS 

corer” Brena C CO. ay 

= saat > MME Rock 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO TACOMA 

= BROOK MUSKOGE: - ~ POCATELLO 
Prt ADELPHI , MUSK . VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES POCATELLO. 
READING OKLAHOMA CIT CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS OGDEN 
CAMDEN ST. LOUIS 23 WEST 44 ST., AND 22 WEST 45 ST..NEW YORK CITY 
B KANSAS CITY TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 





ALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON TERRE HAUTE BRANCHES: SIXTY-ONE LEADING CITIES * WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT 
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Victrola 


REG. U.S. PATOFF 


Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas ? 


If any one thing more than another can add to the joys 
of Christmas, it is music—and the Victrola can bring into 
your home, any music you may wish to hear. 

The Victrola is the one instrument to which the greatest 
artists have entrusted their art—an unanswerable acknow- 
ledgment of its artistic achievements. Moreover, the Victrola 
is the only instrument specially made to play the records 
which these great artists have made. 

Christmas day and any other day through all the years 
to come, the best or the newest of all the world’s music may 
be yours to enjoy. 

By all means get a Victrola this Christmas, but be sure 
it is a Victrola and not some other instrument made in 

imitation. $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


Ys. “HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 

word “‘Victrola”’ identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, N. J. 
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“Little Gusher” 


In which Oklahoma Mildred, a Bud of the Oil Fields, Learns How to Bloom 


ILDRED is always most amusing 
M when she is most tragic, so, when she 
telephoned me to meet her at the 
Ritz and give her my advice on “a simply 
desperate situation”, I accepted immediately. 

No one who really knows Mildred ever 
dreams of taking her seriously, so I refused 
to let her pour out her tale until we were 
comfortably settled at my favorite table, and 
the tea ordered. Besides, I had guessed what 
the trouble really was. 

“Lord Insworthy has thrown you over, 
for your dinner?” I began, tactfully. Lord 
Insworthy was the British Peer-Poet-Play- 
wright, the social sensation of the winter, 
and Mildred had manoeuvered for weeks to 
get him for her smartest of smart dinners. 

“If he only would throw me over,” she 
burst out vehemently. “Dick, did you meet 
that horrible Stone girl, when you went to 
What’s-its-name—that terrible oil place— 
with Fred last Spring?” (Fred, I may add, 
was Mildred’s husband.) 

“You mean Little Gusher, in Oklahoma?” 

“Little Gusher!” she fairly moaned. “I'd 
forgotten that the name was so hideous, al- 
though I remember shivering whenever I 
addressed Fred’s letters! But the girl—the 
daughter of the oil—I mean her father owns 
it—Fred handles the stock, you know,— 
Mary Stone. You met her: Fred said so.” 

“Oh,—Mary Stone!” I heard myself re- 
peating, rather stupidly. Did I meet Mary 
Stone! Hadn’t I been spending most of the 
time since I came home in thinking of her— 
cursing myself for the time I had wasted 
away from her—praying that the confound- 
ed Gusher would stop gushing and piling 
up her millions so high that she couldn’t 
see me over the top of them—longing to go 
back to her and not knowing how, after our 
scene on that last day. 

“Don’t be an idiot!” snapped Mildred. 
“You must see how unstrung I am, and yet 
you sit there with the silliest look on your 
face and don’t take any interest in my 
troubles at all. I can’t get a word out of 
Fred—he just says to ask you about her. 
And he won’t hear of my wiring her not to 
come!” 

“Er—did you say—come!” I inquired. 

“T certainly did. She is coming to visit 
me—Fred wants me to have her. Business, 
you know.” Mildred was almost weeping 
now. ‘My dinner is ruined—absolutely 
ruined! For now I'll have to present this 
—this oil person from Little Gusher, to my 
smart friends. Dick, if you never do another 
thing for me as long as you live, you must 
come to that dinner, and you’re going to 
stick to that girl and keep her from saying 
‘Huh?’ and ‘Huw?’ or any other hideous 
localisms from Dead Man’s Gulch, or what- 
ever the town’s name is.” 

It took all the acting I ever learned at the 
Comedy Club to give Mildred the impres- 





sion that I yielded to her wishes only under 
pressure. 

‘“‘You’re a dear, Dick,” she said, as we 
parted, ‘and if you manage to save the 
situation for me, I’ll never forget it. Were 
her clothes fearful? But, of course, you 
wouldn’t know about that.” 


jp fatal day dragged out its weary 
length, until half past seven found me 
waiting impatiently in Mildred’s charming 
little ‘drawing-room. Early as it was, my 
hostess was waiting for me. 

“Dick!” she exclaimed, excitedly. ‘Her 
train was late and she just came a half-hour 
ago! I only saw her a moment, but she’s 
—well, she’s positively good-looking. Nan- 
ette’s been unpacking her, and she says her 
clothes are really lovely—she’s wearing a 
Callot dress to-night!” 

Mrs. Willoughby Patton entered the 
room. She was pretty, in an Extreme Left 
Wing way—big eyes, bobbed hair, a good 
many jewelled chains, and that slightly hag- 
gard look that comes from Searching for 
Great Truths—and talking too much. And 
then all the rest of the guests came. Lord 
Insworthy was last of all, and the cocktails 
had just made their appearance, when Mrs. 
Patton’s voice sounded above the chatter. 

‘‘Where’s the Little Gusher?” she drawl- 
ed. And, at the moment, Mary Stone ap- 
peared in the doorway. She must have 
heard Mrs. Patton’s remark, for her cheeks 
were a trifle pinker and her head a little 
higher than usual as she came toward us. 
She wore something green, and, except for 
the flush, might have been an exquisite little 
jade figure—a portrait of a goddess. 

For the next fifteen or twenty minutes I 
was in more or less of a daze myself. Here 
I was, sitting next to Mary—the same Mary 
I had laughed with, and ridden with last 
spring in Little Gusher, and yet now, some- 
how, she had a new poise, a sophistication, 
a distinction, that was wholly different. 
Even if I couldn’t decide that I altogether 
liked it, it was quite plain that the other 
men did. Insworthy, across the table, 
couldn’t keep his eyes off her, and it was 
with a distinct effort that he replied civilly 
to Mrs. Patton’s attempts to draw him out. 

“Your symbolism is so beautiful, Lord 
Insworthy”, she was saying. “I feel every- 
thing in symbols myself. Don’t red roses 
make you think of Death?” 

“Well, rather!” he answered pleasantly. 
“T have frightful rose colds, you know.” 

After this sally, I turned to Mary. 
“You’ve changed a lot since last spring”, 
I said. 

“T have—in some ways,” she said, with 
a glance which made my heart leap up and 
twine itself about my tonsils, and left me 
feeling the way you do the first day you’re 
up after the ‘flu’. But that was all the satis- 


faction I had for the rest of the dinner. 
Conversation was as general as it can be 
among people who all want the center of 
the stage; and. Mary took her share of it 
charmingly, I must admit. Insworthy, 
when he talked at all, talked to her. Mrs. 
Patton worked against tremendous odds, 
but, when she got no response from his lord- 
ship, after that time-worn lead of a thou- 
sand ‘intellectual’ dinner-tables, “What has 
been the effect of the Great War on 
Poetry?” she determined to squelch Mary. 

“Dear Miss Stone,” she said, leaning 
across the table and speaking in a very 
pointed way. ‘‘Didn’t Art suffer horribly 
from the War—in Little Gusher?” 

Mary never batted an eye. 

“Yes, indeed,” she said sweetly. “In 
fact, from all the wars I myself can remem- 
ber, the reactions in Little Gusher have been 
exactly those to be met with in the greater 
centers. The Balkan Wars left us that 
horrible Bulgarian embroidery: the Russian 
Revolution gave us batik blouses and 
bobbed hair: while the Great War left us 
with the servant-problem. It seems to me 
that we should do everything in our power 
to prevent a crisis in Mexico, as it would 
make so many people take up the guitar, 
in a serious way.” 


acne is no use in going into details 
about the rest of the evening. As Ins- 
worthy was leaving the dinner, he congratu- 
lated Mildred on her little guest’s “Gallic 
charm”. (Poor Mildred would have given 
ten years of her life to have been called 
“Gallic” by Lord Insworthy!) ‘And this 
Little Gusher,” he added ‘‘would seem to be 


one of the most delightful places in America. 


“Oh, it is,” murmured Mildred. “It has 
the most wonderful oil-fields—you know.” 

I stayed on, after the others, and made 
Mary Stone give me a few minutes alone. 

“Where,” I demanded sternly, “did you 
get all this new stuff, Mary? You know 
what I mean—this artistic and literary and 
worldly-wise New York chatter that you’ve 
been handing out to-night?” 

She hesitated for a moment. 

“Do you remember that last day, Dick,” 
she said softly. ‘‘Wait—don’t interrupt me. 
You remember that you said I was so ‘re- 
freshing’, so ‘different from New York 
girls’? It made me perfectly furious. You 
remember our scene. To be called ‘refresh- 
ing’ is as bad as being called a ‘sterling 
girl’: and I hated being different from the 
people you knew! I was angry, and quite 
miserable, until I found out what to do to 
change it all.” 

“What to do? 
that?’ I asked. 

“Why! It was all simple enough, dear 
Dick. All that I had to do was to read 
Vanity Fair!” K. D. 
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Your Suggestion Window 


illed with beautiful dilver-universally treasured 

because it so fittingly suggests the useful, endur- 

ing loveliness of that happy spirit which makes 
Christmas the most looked-forward-to day of the 
year. Visit that Silver window. It will help you to solve 
the ever-perplexing problem of What shall my gift Se- 
lections be? There you will find the Tea Service mother 
has so long admired- a Vanity Case, perhaps, for sister 
Julia~a Smoking Set for brotherlom. And for good old 
dad-something especially choice which will bring into 
his eyes the glisten of that wonder look we all so love 
to see. Yes, why not make this your Stlver Christmas? 





is sold by leading jewelers everywhere 
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THE GORHAM COMPANY Silversmiths & Goldsmiths NEW YORK 


WORKS. PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
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DRAWING BY 
GLUYAS WILLIAMS 
This is Mary Stone of “Little Gusher’, (whose story willbe found on page 35). She is here shown at the height of 
her social success, exerting the extraordinarily piquant charm which she acquired in such an attractive manner 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Stranger: A Lithograph by Albert Sterner 


EW men today are doing more to keep alive the old and honourable 
traditions of lithography than Albert Sterner, our American painter and 
master of the graphic aris—whether it be in the domain of mezzotints, 
monotypes, etchings or drawings on the lithographic stone. This captivating 
print of his is now on view at the show of the New Society of Artists, an 
exhibition that should engage the attention of all believers in American art. 


The print here shown illustrates the theme—familiar in art and story—that 
a life may hang on the turn of a single card—usually the Queen of Spades— 
in the hands of a fortune teller. It is the central motive in many of the 
romances of Europe, notably in Pushkin’s Pique Dame, and in the folk tales 
of Scandinavia, Russia and Italy. The idea that the Queen of Spades is a 
fatal card serves as the plot of one of Tchaikowsky’s best operas. 
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H. G. Wells and an Altered World 


The British Novelist Becomes a Historian of Humanity 


France came to an end, many people were 

at a loss. The war had a most paradoxi- 
cal effect on them. For, while it was disar- 
ranging the universe at large, it was providing 
cultivated people with the most orderly spirit- 
ual universe they had ever lived in. Black 
was black, white was white, sheep were sheep 
and goats were goats. In all their lives the 
distinction between right and wrong, between 
glorious friend and unspeakable foe, had never 
been so absolutely clear. Men and women 
could love and hate without a sickly doubt. 
They felt completely at home in the world. If 
they were puzzled for a moment, the govern- 
ment soon reassured them. If they wished 
facts, the newspapers in no uncertain tone soon 
supplied them. It was a thoroughly reliable 
world while it lasted. 

Unfortunately it disappeared the day after 
the armistice. What remained was a shattered 
world outside, and a buzzing blooming con- 
fusion within the minds of men. How were 
they to feel about the world now? Some of 
them said: let us pretend that the armistice is 
an illusion and that there is no victory; let us 
carry on the war as usual. The people who 
took this line counted heavily at the Peace 
Conference. Others said: let us pretend that 
the war never took place. Our boys fought 
gloriously and ought always to be remembered. 
Beyond that, the time has come to behave as 
if nothing had happened since the tragedy at 
Buffalo which made a President out of Vice- 
president Roosevelt. The people who felt this 
way counted heavily at the Chicago convention. 
Others said: let us pretend that we have re- 
alized our vision; let us act as if a new world 
were born. 

But there were still others who could not 
stomach Paris or Chicago or the White House 
and denied the pretensions of all three. They 
knew the war was over, but they knew also 
that the effects of the war would be felt through 
all their lives; and they were certain that, while 
the vision of the war had not been realized, it 
was the vision to which they wanted somehow 
to dedicate themselves. 

_ “Dedicate” is a large word, and “somehow” 
Is a vague word, but they are appropriate to 
the mood of sensitive men and women almost 
anywhere. For in spite of appearances, a 
generous portion of mankind really meant what 
they said when they called this a war to end 
war, and insisted that such a catastrophe must 


[es years ago, when the fighting in 
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never happen again. They meant it, in spite 
of politicians and orators who did not mean it, 
and they mean it now. The impulse is there; 
it lacks illumination and guidance, and neither 
is to be had and neither is to be expected from 
busy and worried politicians. The ordinary 
shibboleths will serve for a political campaign, 
but they are too feeble to enlist enthusiasm or 
to arouse opposition. And so the whole per- 
formance goes on because the law stipulates 
that it shall go on. But, for the most part, 
people regard it absent-mindedly. They are 
searching for an order of ideas that they do 
not find in editorials and the speeches of public 
men. Wherever there is a mind at work, there, 
also, is a feeling that the cocksure people are 
rather quaint and that they do not matter 
much. There has come an inevitable pause 
after the violence and the fatigue of an ex- 
perience beyond the immediate comprehension. 
But it is an expectant pause. 

While it lasts, the creative and the critical 
spirit are in abeyance. In their place, reign 
for a brief moment those impulses which the 
civilized man regards as his uncivilized in- 
heritance. There prevails an epidemic of fear 
about everybody who does not think exactly 
like ourselves; enormous intolerance; a vast 
amount of strutting and issuing of defiances, 
and refusing to confer, and declining to com- 
promise; an outburst of bad manners against 
all other nations; and, on the whole, an ex- 
hibition of senseless and unmanly jumpiness 
about lurking perils, most of them hailucina- 
tions and the rest of them quite certainly 
manageable, given a modicum of courage and 
common sense. There has been an eruption 
from below, because the better conscience is 
puzzled and preoccupied and distracted. That 
conscience does not work except where it has 
a convincing picture of the origin and destiny 
of man. 


Discovering the Universe 


VEN before the war it was doubtful 

whether the modern man had a convinc- 
ing picture of the universe. In 1905, Mr. 
Chesterton was complaining in Heretics that 
“a man’s opinion on tramcars matters; his 
opinion on Botticelli matters; his opinion on 
all things does not matter. He may turn over 
and explore a million objects, but he must not 
find that strange object, the universe; for if he 
does, he will have a religion, and be lost. 
Everything matters—except everything.” This 


was by way of introduction to a book on such 
men as Shaw and Wells. 

To-day the case is different. Mr. Shaw has 
completed his bible of the life of man. Mr. 
Wells has written an Outline of History. The 
moderns have set out to find the universe. 
They have learned from the war that an 
opinion on all things matters supremely, and 
that men are-stumped for lack of a universe. 
They can deal with nothing effectively until 
they recover a sense of their relationship to 
things at large, until they feel once more their 
position in space and their part in the marches 
of time. That is the kind of illumination the 
modern man needs, needs for his composure, 
needs in order to steady his attention, in order 
to focus his interest, to renew his courage, and 
revive his incentive. He cannot improvise an 
illumination of such scope. It must come to 
him as a free gift from genius, from some of 
those invaluable men who happen along oc- 
casionally with the ability to give hearing to 
the deaf and sight to the blind. 

Mr. H. G. Wells is unmistakably such a 
man. His mind is an extension of the ordinary 
citizen’s mind, an instrument, which like the 
telephone, the microscope and the telescope, 
gives a powerful supplement to our senses and 
our reason. In the company of Wells you are 
enlarged, vague feelings tend to become lucid, 
obscure aspiration becomes orderly, the tangled 
experience of life takes form. The issues 
which exercise Wells are not those of the spe- 
cialist. He is not the greatest living expert on 
any one subject. But he is the greatest living 
consumer of the results arrived at by the expert. 
It is a synthetic genius, and that is a very rare 
and a very high form of genius. It consists in 
the ability to relate the results of research to 
practical conduct. 

It is not popularization. Wells does not 
merely tell in a simple and attractive form what 
historians or biologists are teaching. He is if 
you like the man who makes the map out of a 
thousand partial surveys, or the architect who 
makes the design of a house out of the special 
craft of the steel maker, inason, plumber, and 
carpenter. He represents the last stage in the 
making of knowledge, the stage of the finished 
product adapted to human use. ‘There are 
scores of men, for example, who know more 
expertly every phase of human history. There is 
no man in our world who can approach him in 
sheer capacity for bringing that knowledge to 
bear upon the complexities of the modern world. 
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It is a truism to say that there is no final 
account of human history. ll historical 
writing is a selection by some standard. Often 
the standard is an unconscious bias in the his- 
torian, as when he is bent on glorifying his 
king; sometimes it is a deliberate bias, as 
when he writes history to justify his country’s 
claim to a piece of territory; sometimes it is a 
critical bias, as when he sets out to deflate the 
pretensions of some ancient institution or an 
honoured figure; sometimes it is a specialist’s 
bias, as when he sets out to show that a certain 
formula has governed human relations. 

Mr. Wells has an avowed bias, a candid 
purpose in undertaking the enormous drudgery 
of a universal history. ‘There can be no com- 
mon peace and prosperity without common his- 
torical ideas. Without such ideas to hold them 
together in harmonious codperation, with noth- 
ing but narrow, selfish, and conflicting nation- 
alist traditions, races and peoples are bound 
to drift towards conflict and destruction. . . 
Our internal policies and our economic and 
social ideas are profoundly vitiated at present 
by wrong and fantastic ideas of the origin and 
historical relationship of social classes. A 
sense of history as the common adventure of 
all mankind is as necessary for peace within 
as it is for peace between the nations. Such 
are the views of history that this Outline seeks 
to realize. ... It is one experimental con- 
tribution to a great and urgently necessary 
educational reformation, which must ultimately 
restore universal history, revised, corrected, and 
brought up to date, to its proper place and: use 
as the backbone of a general education. We 
say ‘restore’, because all the great cultures in 
the world hitherto, Judaism and Christianity 
in the Bible, Islam in the Koran, have used 
some sort of cosmogony and world history as a 
basis. It may indeed be argued that, without 
such a basis, any true binding culture of men 
is inconceivable. Without it we are a chaos.” 


Mr. Wells as Prophet 


R. WELLS has turned to history with the 
true instinct of the prophet :*‘I show you”, 
he says, “this enormous prospect of the past 
which fills a modern mind with humility and il- 
limitable hope.” I begin in the last reaches of 
space, and you shall see that the theatre of our 
history is a small part of an infinite universe. 
I begin ages before there is a written record, 
and you shall feel that by the true scale of time 
the whole adventure of civilized man is short. 
Four hundred generations comprise it. 

I show you the first human settlements, and 
the first groping and illogical effort to compre- 
hend the world. You shall feel the persistent 
presence and also the gradual refinement of 
your inheritance, the development of language 
and the arts. I show you the early civiliza- 
tions of the Nile and of Mesopotamia, and you 
shall realize the age-long conflict still uncom- 
pleted between the conquering nomad and the 
communities built around the temple and the 
palace. I show you the merging and separa- 
tion of priest and king. 

You shall learn from history what ideas 
have held men together and what ideas have 
made them quarrel. You shall think of the 
experience of man as one experience, and you 
shall think of that experience as a process of 
trial and error in human codperation. The 
great imperial designs of Alexander and of 
Rome, Charlemagne, Jengis Khan or Napoleon 
you shall study primarily because they throw 
light on the possibilities and the failures of a 
great unification. You shall note particularly 
how men failed here because the mass of them 


were unprepared to understand their world, how 
they went wrong there because their sources of 
information and news were blocked, how great 
administrative unions have failed because the 
technique of government was primitive; how 
rulers defaulted because they were ill-chosen; 
how necessary is the organization of thought 
and research to any sane government of affairs. 
I show you history, not to fill you to the bursting 
point with patriotic pride, but to make you face 
consciously problems with which men have al- 
ways struggled, for the most part unconsciously. 


To be Read With an Eye on Washington 


HIS is the mood in which the Outline 

should be read. If you pick it up, turn 
over the pages listlessly, read what Mr. Wells 
has to say about something you feel you know 
all about, Greece, for example, or Napoleon 
or Mr. Gladstone or Buddha, you will prob- 
ably set the book down with a vast sense of 
your own superiority. You may not find the 





H. G. WELLS 
The famous novelist has just published 


his Outline of Universal History 


perfect account, and you may be disappointed. 
But if you start at the first page, and read 
slowly and sympathetically to the last, you will 
not only fill in vast gaps in your own ignorance, 
but you will also place whatever you do happen 
to know in some relation to the rest of human 
life. That is my experience at any rate. Had 
I read this book when I was a freshman and 
again when I was a senior, I should have 
listened with a little more interest to the pro- 
fessor who lectured about Frederick Barbarossa 
and Godfrey of Bouillon; I should have had 
some inkling of who Haroun-al-Raschid was 
and that Timurlane was not the hero of a 
rather dull, but prescribed play. Above all, 
I should not have labored under the delusion 
that nothing had ever happened east of Con- 
stantinople, or that King Louis of France was 
inspired by the Declaration of Independence. 

There must be other Americans almost as 
ignorant as I am. I recommend this book to 
them. In fact, I implore them to read it in a 


humble and an inquiring spirit, to read it with 
one eye on Washington and the other on Pitts- 
burg, Paris, Moscow and Tokio, to read it 
thirstily for the refreshment of their souls. I 
should go further. To any one who will prom- 
ise to spend the winter reading this book, I 
should vote to give leave of absence for six 
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months from lectures, committee-meetings, 
problem plays, and an immediate sense of re- 
sponsibility for the upkeep of the human race, 
He will find in it recreation in the literal 
meaning of that word. He will be helped to 
see the world as if he had never quite seen it 
before. He will escape for a time from the 
blur and racket of a war-ridden soul into the 
gorgeous panorama of man set in a universe 
so spacious that for our minds it is infinite, 
and so old that it is eternal. 

He will wonder a little at illusions he has 
hugged, and hatreds he has nursed, and at the 
bogies before which he trembles. He will 
marvel at the little men who imagine them- 
selves immensely practical as they rush about 
the planet because they scorn to stop and in- 
quire what they are doing and what it is all 
about. As he contemplates governments and 
civilizations that have come and gone, he will 
grow more and more certain that life has not 
culminated in him, but that it passes through 
him from a variegated past on towards un- 
bounded futures. He will remember that there 
have been many sowings and many harvests, 
that there are more to come, and that the fields 
in which he labors now will be ploughed and 
cultivated in strange ways and for strange 
ends by men much puzzled at his crudity and 
charitable about his ignorance. A race of men 
will inhabit this earth to whom our triumphs 
and our defeats will seem a dim antiquity. 
They will not remember who strutted the best, 
or shouted the loudest, or was so magnificent 
as to put out your eye. 


The Beginning of Wisdom 


Is that not the beginning of wisdom? And 
does it not lead, as no other possession leads, 
to the happiness that only those achieve who in 
some way are permitted to carry the torch of 
life? The happiness of creating, and of en- 
hancing, of inventing, of exploring, of making 
—and, finally, of drawing together the broken, 
suspicious, frightened, bewildered and_hud- 
dling masses of men. To be excluded from 
that happiness is tragic as no suffering and no 
calamity are tragic. To exclude oneself be- 
cause of embarrassment and timidity is pitiable 
forever. It is to have turned away from the 
light of what Wells calls “that silent unavoid- 
able challenge . . . which . . . is in all our 
minds like dawn breaking slowly, shining be- 
tween the shutters of a disordered room.” 

It is to stumble through life without sharing 
in the beginning of the knowledge that man 
can, if he wills it, become the master of his 
fate, and lift himself out of misery and con- 
fusion and strife. He need not forever drift 
helplessly. He can, if he will dedicate him- 
self to the task in an inquiring and tolerant 
and reasonable spirit, go a very great way 
towards closing the gap between his experience 
and his ideals. For history, though almost 
every page is stained with blood and folly, is 
a record also, not perhaps of ideals realized, 
but of opportunities explored and conquered, 
by which ideals can ultimately be realized. 

It is but a few generations since men first 
perceived this. It is only very recently that 
men here and there began to organize de- 
liberately for an increase of understanding. 
It is but a faint beginning, impoverished, dis- 
tracted and distrusted. But it is the beginning 
of a new phase in history, a phase of self- 
consciousness, in which evidence supplants 
rumour, research supplants mere accident and 
circumstance. That is the “dawn breaking 
slowly”, and it will be worth getting out of 
bed early to see it. 
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Two Faces in a Well 


The Recovery of One’s Lost Youth is, at Best, a Perilous Venture 


AS it only to see my own face reflected 
W: a well that I went back to the uni- 

versity town where I had spent four 
years of my youth? I could think of no other 
reason for returning. Yet I found myself 
hurrying through the familiar streets, eager to 
Jook again into the calm, black water which 
had mirrored my vanished self. 

Making a polite explanation to the land- 
lady of my old lodgings, I went at once into 
the garden. Yes, there was the well, un- 
changed in all these years! I sat on the rim, 
and, trembling with impatience and a sort of 
fear, leaned over and looked down... as 
Ponce de Leon might have stared into the pool 
of youth before he stooped at last to drink... . 

I saw a pallid face, lined, fatigued, ironic 
and wistful—my own. Beside it, the reflection 
of another face—not my own! 

I turned with a start of surprise. A man 
was sitting beside me on the rim of the well. 
Like me, he was staring down at that circular 
mirror of polished water. I watched him, 
startled by a sense of familiarity. And I saw 
that he strangely resembled me—he was me— 
he was myself—at the age of twenty! 

At one time I would have believed myself in 
the grip of an obsession. But knowing, as I 
do to-day, that only the impossible is real, I 
offered my hand to myself and said: 

“You are me—myself, seven years ago. I 
thought you were dead, but here you are, ex- 
actly as I left you! I’m very glad to see you. 
What can I do for you?” 

The young man regarded me for a moment 
with a gentle smile. Then he answered: 
“When you graduated, you left me here alone 
in this weed-grown garden, to wait until you 
returned. But I knew you’d come back! You 
left the best part of your soul with me, you 
know. Now you’re here! And I want to 
know about the years between—what you’ve 
done, what you’ve learned, everything!” 

“Certainly, my dear fellow. I have no 
secrets.” 

And, arm in arm, like two brothers, we left 
the garden together. 


HERE then followed the most singular ex- 

perience of my life. I spent several happy 
days with my old self. We walked through 
the quiet streets of the old town, talking of 
many things, questioning one another, exchang- 
ing old dreams for new dreams, old ideas for 
new ideas, old, half-forgotten experiences for 
new, half-realized experiences. We explored 
the university, wandered about the campus, 
poked our inquisitive noses into book shops 
and tea rooms and clubs—all the familiar 
haunts I had once known so well and ap- 
preciated so little. We rowed on the lake, we 
lounged in the woods, and always, always we 
talked. I cannot think of those confidential 
conversations without a sinking of my heart. 

For you must know that after the first few 
days with my old self I began to be most 
horribly bored. My companion got on my 
nerves. Oh, decidedly! He was ingenuous, 
awkward, suffocatingly sentimental. He had a 
half-baked mind. His theories—and God 
bless me, how he spilled them!—struck me as 
absurd; his enthusiasms were childish; his 
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Death and a Lover 


By JOHN DRINKWATER 
Death. A Lover. His Dead Mistress on a Bier 


Lover 
Blind silly Death, although you nothing care 
For my despair, 
Could you not see my darling was too fair 
For earth to lose? 


Death 


The wit, when love comes to so quick a close, 
Distempered goes— 
No day but earth shall build bright limbs 
as those, 
For me to bruise. 


Lover 
Then, though the world is tearless for her 
sake, 
Some pity take 
Upon my dark immortal sorrow,—wake 
This pretty one. 
Death 
Ten thousand years ago a lover cried, 
“Ah, let betide 
What may, my grief must ever more abide.” 
His grief is done. 


Lover 
She might have borne me children straight 
and strong, 
To plough the long 
Furrows, and make their ploughing in a song 


Articulate. 
Death 
Still shall the green blades break upon the 
spring, 


And song shall bring 
Her liberty to every captive thing, 
Early or late. 


Lover 
Though, Death, you govern me in argument, 
Still goes unspent 
My grief, my grief. How shall I be content, 
O King of Fear? 


Death 


I neither pity nor console. Farewell. 
Bearers, the bell 

Calls you. Alone his sorrow let him tell. 
She will not hear. 











tastes provincial; his beliefs old-fashioned. 
He professed himself an admirer of things I 
had learned to despise. Artistically, he was 


stirred by pink and blue landscapes, Byronic 
verses and sentimental ballads. He liked 
plump, blonde girls. He was horribly shy and 
vain. He knew nothing about life. He had 
no irony, no wisdom, no compassion. I was 
sorry for him. Good Lord, how I hated him! 

He was, however, myself. How could I 
escape him? Seven years had passed and I 
had advanced so far beyond him that he could 
no longer understand me. Yet, when I was 
his age, I, too, had believed myself a superior 
being. I despised him now. Might I not some 
day despise my newer self? All of these selves 
were identical—judged by men as a single in- 
dividuality. Who could understand and pity 
me except myself? The very thought was 
horrible. . . . 

This youth had nothing in common with me. 
My mature self, as yet non-existent, would 
despise what I was to-day—and so on, to the 
end. 


ie TLE by little, a silence fell between us. 
I could not talk to him—we were as dif- 
ferent as two sides of a medal. What did he 
know of the paradoxes, the bitter encounters, 
the flashes of comprehension, the elusive vis- 
ions, the fragmentary sensations, the beauties 
and terrors that had filled my life for seven 
years? He listened vaguely, with the con- 
temptuous indifference of the very young for 
the not so very young. 

At last I could contain myself no longer. 

“You bore me to death!” I cried. “I’m go- 
ing back where I came from, and I don’t ever 
want to see you again.” 

His eyes filled with tears. ‘Oh, I say, that’s 
rotten of you! We’re getting along so famous- 
ly. You understand me. You see into a fel- 
low’s soul. Don’t go away and leave me alone 
again in this one-horse town!” 

I said nothing. Four more days passed. 
He followed me everywhere, like a detestable 
shadow. I had to listen to his calf-like con- 
fessions, his bad poetry, his abominable ado- 
lescent philosophy until I could have murdered 
him. And that, in the end, is what I did... . 

We were in the lodging-house garden, sit- 
ting, as usual, upon the rim of the old well. 
There had been a storm and the surface of 
the water was strewn with leaves. Side by 
side, myself and I reached down and pushed 
the sodden leaves aside so that we could stare 
at ourselves in that deep, black mirror. , . . 

Then I gave my old self a violent shove and 
bent his body down and held his hateful face 
under the water, and held it there and held 
it there with all my hate and my exasperation, 
with all the strength of my arms. 

He fought, kicking and wriggling, choking, 
gasping, bubbling. But I held him fast until 
his body grew limp and still. Then I let him 
go and he slipped down beneath the leaves to 
the bottom of the well. . . . My old self was 
dead forever. 

I left the garden calmly and took the first 
train out of town. No one ever discovered 
the body in the well. To this day I have gone 
unpunished. Yet I carry in my heart the un- 
comfortable, the terrible, the unique knowledge 
that I am the only man in the world who has 
killed himself and who still continues to live! 
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The Cheerful Ways of Cabarets: Drawing by Fish 


brag who know their New York are fully aware that the opera is far 
from having a monopoly in the matter of low-necks, music and noisy 
boxes. The boxes, or ring-side retreats, are very necessary adjuncts to our 
smartest cabarets. Moreover, how much gayer it is to regard a spectacle 
in which the audience, at the very first strains of the music, suddenly stops 
being the audience, leaps into action and become the performers. 

Small wonder that America’s tireless business-men, after the solemnity of 


an evening at the Metropolitan, fly to this mirthful melting-pot where East 
meets West, cheek-to-cheek, so to speak,—where club-men and cave-men chat 
cosily and all the world is amalgamated in a joyous League of Motions. 
The knowing student of Metropolitan social customs will have no difficulty 
in recognizing the particular rendezvous shown in Fish’s congested pano- 
rama above—a rendezvous, we may add, where Dorothy Dickson, the 
adroit and nimble-footed goddess, nightly revolves in her planetary orbit. 
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Magazine Distastes 


From the Point of View of an Encyclopcedist 


HAVE just now jotted down a list of the 
| «: of things that magazine editors have 

told me, or told friends of mine, they do 
not wish to print. 
jects on my list I wish to give my reasons for 
believing that this is not a mere matter of 
literary or journalistic shop but a matter of 
almost universal interest. My own experience 
has convinced me that almost any one sooner 
or later is likely to be concerned with the tastes 
of magazine editors. As I see the world, it is 
made up of two classes: people with some- 
thing to print, and people whose advice is 
asked as to what should be done about it. I 
cannot explain my own experience on any other 
theory in respect to the composition of man- 
kind. 

I am repeatedly asked about the probable 
preferences of magazine editors by persons 
with manuscripts to place. And yet not only 
have I never in my life written a successful 
magazine article or fathomed the mind of a 
successful magazine editor, but I have pursued 
a profession peculiarly repulsive to magazine 
editors and to readers of magazines—a pro- 
fession so repulsive that I hesitate in this place 
even to mention it. I have always been an 
encyclopedia editor, an occupation popularly 
considered the coldest in the world. 

This, by the way, is probably an exaggera- 
tion. I admit that it is a cool kind of editing, 
but I do not think it is the coldest, or even so 
cold as several kinds of editing that are con- 
sidered comparatively warm. I would instance 
the editing of our humorous weekly publica- 
tions. I have read many numbers of Life, for 
example, which made me feel that mine was 
after all quite a rollicking kind of editorial 
occupation, as editorial occupations now go. 
Collating the speeches of presidential candi- 
dates is another thing that rather warms me 
up when I think of it. 

But there is no doubt that my relation as an 
encyclopedia editor to any man who edits a 
successful magazine is an exceedingly cold 
one. I cannot imagine a colder. One page of 
my text would ruin his publication; one page 
of his text would ruin mine. 


An Encyclopedist’s Desires 


AS an encyclopedist, for instance, I like, 
above all things, definiteness and perma- 
nence of information; an easy, pleasant and 
alphabetical continuity of narration, and a rich 
variety in the subjects of thought. I hate being 
jerked about from “Bolshevism and True De- 
mocracy”, through an “Arizona Farm’ to 
“Lloyd George as a Man”. I see no reason 
why a magazine editor who begins with “Bol- 
shevism’’ should not run on spontaneously, just 
as I always do, to “Bolster’’, which comes from 
the old English Bole and is a piece of wood 
covered with canvas and placed on the trestle- 
tree of a vessel for the eyes of the topmost 
rigging to rest upon, and then to Bolti, which 
1s another name for Bultee, and then to the 
Bolton family, all dead but one, and so on. 
For me there is at any rate an alphabetical 
reason; for him there is no reason at all. 

_ And, as an encyclopedist, I take no interest 
mM a magazine editor till he is dead and 
hot much interest even then. From the point 


Before mentioning the sub- « 


By FRANK MOORE COLBY 


of view of an encyclopedia every magazine 
editor is, of course, better dead, for you can 
then tell whether he amounts to anything. It 
all depends on his bibliography. If he leaves 
a decent bibliography, which he hardly ever 
does, you may notice him. While alive, he 
never says or does a thing that is worth men- 
stioning. In fact, it is not respectable to men- 
tion him. 

There are many brilliantly successful maga- 
zine editors whose names it would be just as 
improper for me to mention as it would be for 
them to include obscene or profane language 
in their magazines. 

And, in respect to vivacity and permanence 
of interest, there is not one of the most brilli- 
antly successful magazine editors who, from 
my point of view, can approach the very dull- 
est of the digging beetles or the laziest and 
least successful of the fleas. On the other 
hand, anything that I may say on the sub- 
jects I delight in, from the river Aar, Aard- 
wark, and Ab, down to and including Zygo- 
zoospores is, from their point of view, detest- 
able. 

I go into all these personal details simply 
for this reason. In a community where any 
of us may be asked at any moment by a young 
woman whether he thinks a short story about 
the rescue of three babies from a burning 
building by a clean-cut young man will please 
the editor of The Saturday Evening Post, I do 
not see how anybody can avoid being interested 
in the tastes of editors. People with manu- 
scripts put these questions to everybody. Lat- 
terly, a number of maddened and desperate 
creatures, with all doors shut in their faces, 
and hounded off the streets, have asked my 
advice about their poems. I have referred 
them to the Superintendent of Public Docu- 
ments at Washington (a professional col- 
league), as a literary man whose interests are 
closer than my own to the more passionate 
kind of publications. 

Magazine policy is therefore a matter of 
interest to everybody. I believe it is also 
a mysterious matter to everybody, especially 
in respect to the subjects it deliberately ex- 
cludes. Foremost on the average editor’s black- 
list is the entire range of subjects pertaining 
to politics and religion. I do not mean, of 
course, that all successful magazines exclude 
religion and politics and I am not referring to 
magazines restricted by their very nature to 
other fields. But it is sufficiently remarkable 
that certain highly successful magazines, sup- 
posedly general in their scope, do deliberately, 
and in advance, shut out any discussion of a 
religious or a political subject.. The editor of 
one of them has put the thing so absolutely as 
to exclude any contribution within these fields 
from any intellect however colossal. Should 
there be an outcropping of political or religious 
geniuses, their contributions would be refused. 

Now there is nothing in the nature of these 
or the other subjects on my black-list that 
could give you any clue to the reason for ex- 
clusion. If you guess in advance why things 
are excluded, you will almost certainly guess 
wrong. In fact, the editor’s reason for ex- 
cluding them is often the very reason why you 
would suppose he would wish to put them in. 


Take the interest of readers, for example. Off- 
hand one would say that an editor would de- 
sire most to include the subjects which most 
interested the readers. Precisely the opposite 
is true of the most successful magazines in this 
country. Subjects are excluded because he 
fears they may interest readers too much. The 
fear of interesting the readers too much is a 
nightmare with certain editors. They will 
leave out subjects on which almost everybody 
in the world is dull and they will leave them 
out not in fear of dullness but in the fear of 
undue animation. 


The Editor’s Black List 


HE subject of Woodrow Wilson, for ex- 

ample, is excluded from certain magazines, 
not,—as you would naturally suppose, because 
everyone is likely to be tedious about it, but 
because it is feared he will not be tedious 
enough. It is feared that subscribers will be- 
come too excited one way or another by what 
is said about Woodrow Wilson. Mary Baker 
Eddy is omitted not as rather a threadbare 
subject, but as a subject likely to exhilarate 
unduly or to inflame. The newer the idea and 
the more eloquent the writer, the more objec- 
tionable it would be. Prohibition must not be 
discussed in certain magazines by anybody or 
from any point of view. Among other things 
on the editorial black-list are: Elopement 
without Marriage; Radicalism of Any Descrip- 
tion from a Radical Point of View; preference 
of one point of the compass in this country 
over another, as of the East over the West, 
the North over the South; anything of a hu- 
mourous or ironical nature that cannot in- 
stantly be seized by two hundred thousand 
persons moving as one; and, of course, any 
ending of any narrative if it is not in the edi- 
torial sense “happy”. 

And the interdiction appears in many cases 
to be absolute. No matter how wonderfully or 
with what infinite tact a writer might do these 
things, the things are still forbidden. Nor are 
they admitted even though the expression of 
one point of view is offset at once by the ex- 
pression of the opposite. You must not attack 
the Pope, even though a better man than you 
should rush to the Pope’s defense in the next 
number—the theory being that all Catholic 
readers cancel their subscriptions after the first 
article, that all Protestant readers cancel theirs 
after the second article, and that none of them 
ever comes back. So you must never mention 
the Pope. You must never mention a cocktail. 
Though your anacreontic trifle about cocktails 
were offset on the next page by an Anti-Saloon 
thunderbolt, the damage would still be done, 
the ‘dry’ and ‘wet’ subscribers, successively 
alienated, refusing forever to be comforted. 
And so it goes, by careful steering along the 
line of complete irrelevance to the more active 
of the human interests, including specifically 
matters pertaining to God, man, woman, the 
state, property, love, wine, sorrow, and the in- 
surgency of the human spirit. 

Having as an encyclopedic editor a body 
of readers remarkable for the catholicity of 
their interests—robust readers ready for any- 
thing, however dangerous, I must not criticize 
the editors of these (Continued on page 114) 








VANITY FAIR 


The Evolution of Vanity Fair 


Part I. The Civil War Period, Under Artemus Ward 


ANITY FAIR, as a 

\ paper of light read- 

ing and satire, has 

had many predecessors 
during the past three- 
quarters of a century. To 
study them all would give 
one a clear idea of our 
national development in 
appreciation and taste. As 
. far back as 1852, we find 
‘SS a paper called Yankee 
SS Notions, which* contained 
SS cartoons, as well as hu- 
~ morous text and pictures; 
but cartooning was no new 
¢ thing in America at that 
time. Even before the 
Revolution, cartoons, 
roughly drawn but effec- 
tive, had their say in 
political affairs, and it is 
a matter of history that in 
this art Paul Revere was 
eminently successful. Nor 
was American humor, 
racy of the soil, a novelty 
in 1852, for Benjamin 
Franklin had set the pace 
for it at the moment of signing the Declaration 
in his famous remark, “If we don’t hang to- 
gether, we are quite certain to hang separately.” 

Although Franklin was at this moment help- 
ing to rid the country of its political allegiance 
to Great Britain, he did not succeed in throw- 
ing off the shackles of British humour; for 
the original Vanity Fair, founded in 1859, 
was modelled after Punch and its page car- 
toons were printed in exactly the manner that 
the Punch cartoons have been printed up to 
the present day, with the reverse side of the 
page left blank. 

The first number of the first Vanity Fair 
appeared on the very last day of 1859, and 
the final one some time in 1863. It was con- 
sidered a remarkably witty and clever journal, 
and its list of contributors contained the names 
of many writers and artists well known in their 
day, beside one or two whose fame still sur- 
vives. Among these were R. H. Stoddard and 
E. Clarence Stedman, George Arnold, Fitz- 
James O’Brien, Augustus Hoppin, Frank 
Bellew and Charles Dawson Shanley. Richard 
Grant White was another writer of distinction 
and Artemus Ward, who came from Cleveland 
to fill the editorial chair, remained with it to 
the very end and was wont to say that it died 
under his hands. 

Richard Grant White, the father of the late 
Stanford White, was a stickler for purity of 
style and was well known for his satirical 
writing, notably The New Gospel of Peace, 
which appeared just after the Civil War, and 
The Fight in Dame Europa’s School, which 
was published after the Franco-Prussian War. 
He wrote many paragraphs and editorials for 
Vanity Fair. Mr. Stedman’s poem, The Prince 
of Wales’ Ball was printed in two numbers and 
added materialy to the renown the author had 
gained by his Diamond Wedding of an earlier 
period. Mr. Stoddard contributed much verse 
and at least one serious story, John Hardy’s 
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LINCOLN’S 
ENTRANCE 
The cloak is a 
reference to the 
Previous obscur- 
ity of the newly 
elected president 
as a national 
figure 


By JAMES L. FORD 


Christmas Eve. Artemus Ward’s contributions 
include some of his best known work, such as 
his visit to the Mormons and his criticism on 
Edwin Forrest as Othello. Augustus Hoppin 
was one of the best known illustrators of his 
day and made the pictures for William Allen 
Butler’s Nothing to Wear, a poem that 
achieved almost sensational success. 


New York Sixty Years Ago 


UNCH’S cartoons, reprinted from that fa- 

mous English periodical, and taken from 
the work of John Leech and that far better 
cartoonist, John Tenniel, constitute a political 
history of Great Britain, during their time, 
that is of no small value to the student. In a 
lesser degree, so do the pages of Vanity Fair 
give one an idea of the subjects most talked of 
in New York sixty years ago. The Heenan- 
Sayres fight excited no inconsiderable com- 
ment, mostly adverse, during the sixties and 
was the subject of one double page cartoon by 
W. L. Stephens, who did most of the work of 
this sort for the paper. 

Another topic that gave frequent employ- 
ment to both writers and artists was the visit 
of the Prince of Wales to New York, and we 
find one brief paragraph to the effect that the 
first dance at the Academy of Music Ball was 
a breakdown, referring to the collapse of the 
platform on which the distinguished guests 
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LINCOLN AND HORACE GREELEY 


Abolition is often held up to ridicule in 

the pages of the early Vanity Fair, and 

naturally, Greeley, its chief exponent at 
this time, is a frequent butt 


were sitting. One poem by an Irishman ex- 
presses the hope that, on ascending the throne, 
the Prince will “‘remember poor Erin”, and the 
latter did before he became King. We even 
find, as far back as April, 1860, a reference 
to the quarrel between Henry Ward Beecher 
and Theodore Tilton, though it was not until 
thirteen years later that the charge against 
the Brooklyn pastor was made public at the 
Woodhull and Claflin meeting at Cooper 
Union. 

The employment of male clerks in dry goods 
stores seems to have aroused the animosity of 


the editor, for there is constant reference to 
the ‘counter jumpers’, who are accused of tak- 
ing the bread out af the mouths of women. A 
strong anti-English note is evident in many 
pages and there is one excellent cartoon that 
shows John Bull, his gouty leg labelled ‘na- 
tional debt’ lying back in his chair, with the 
Emperor Louis Napoleon at his throat and 
French soldiers in Zouave uniform climbing 
upon his body. In the background lurks the 
ghostly figure of the great Napoleon in threat- 
ening attitude. The caption is John Bull’s 
Old Nightmare, beneath which is printed this 
line from King John: “Even this night your 
breathing shall expire . . . if -Louis do win 
the day.” In the picture showing a newly 
arrived Englishman asking the bar-tender for 
‘a mint julep ’ot’, we see the genesis of the 
famous minstrel joke of a later day: ‘*Whis- 
key cocktail, sir? Very good, sir. ’Ot or 
cold, sir?” 

What was once termed “servant-galism” is 
the subject for innumerable jests, most of 
which are aimed at the newly arrived Irish 
Biddy, for at this time the prejudice against 
these immigrants was so strong that the line 
“no Irish need apply” was common enough in 
the advertisements calling for domestic serv- 
ants. The humours of skating in Central Park 
are touched upon with much frequency and 
usual, depict some physical catastrophe en- 
dured by the skater. Grey-haired citizens, who 
recall the time when the so-called ‘measuring- 
worms’ were a city pest, might be interested 
in a sketch showing a man with an umbrella, 
standing under a tree from which a shower of 
worms was falling. 

From the pictures dealing with the visit of 
the Japanese Envoy we see plainly that the 
artist had no idea of what these visitors—the 
first of their race seen in this country—really 
looked like, for the faces depicted are more 
nearly negroid than anything else. References 
to Barnum’s What-is-it recall the days when 
the Museum at Ann Street and Broadway was 
one of New York’s chief objects of interest. 
The What-is-it was an idiotic coloured boy, 
discovered by Barnum on Peck Slip and ad- 
vertised widely as the greatest of all living 
human curiosities. As a museum exhibit he 
took equal rank with the cherry-coloured cat, 
the woolly horse, and the club that killed 
Captain Cook. 

The steamship Great Eastern, at the time 
the largest vessel afloat, is frequently men- 
tioned. On one page we find its builders sued 
for infringement of patent by an American 
inventor, who claimed to have the exclusive 
right to build ships with both side wheels and 
screws. Mention of the Elysian Fields will 
not be understood by the present generation, 
but some of our elders remember that they 
were situated in Hoboken and much resorted 
to by urban pleasure seekers. It was there 
that the Hoboken Turtle Club held its annual 
revels and it was in the nearby marshes that 
the turtles were caught for their feast. 

A ‘best seller’ of thé sixties was Rutledge, 
published anonymously, and notable, not only 
for its interest but for the fact that the name 
of its heroine is not once mentioned. Not un- 
til some years later (Continued on page 116) 
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An Art Show of Unusual Interest 


OVERS of art, in and about New York, 
will certainly not miss visiting the 
Fifth Avenue gallery of Gimpel and 

Wildenstein, where a group of canvases, 
sculptures and drawings by eminent Amer- 
icans is now on view and where they will 
remain until December 1. 

This is the second show of the New 
Society of Artists, a group of masters, who, 
under the enthusiastic presidency of Gari 
Melchers, have assembled an array of can- 
vases which will be a source of genuine 
pride to all lovers of American art. 

A word about the New Society. 

The basic idea of its organization is 
refreshingly simple and free from all 
cant. The forming of this notable group 
implies no revolt, no artistic propaganda, 
no brief for this or that kind of art, as 
against any other kind of art. It is, frank- 
ly, a mutual admiration society of honest 
artistic craftsmen, organized as the result 
of spontaneous enthusiasm. In the group, 
we find men who, although they do not 
so claim, may be said to be the leaders in 
their various fields of art, however widely 
separated these fields may be. It starts 
with youth, the youth of vigorous artistic 
expression. Most of the men in it are 
young, but even among the members in it 
who might be called venerable, we find no 
man who has slipped into the senescent, 
repetitious workmanship of old age. 

A mere reading of the names of the 
sixty men who are in the movement,— 
from that of the sturdy Melchers through 
the list, George Bellows, Robert Henri, 
George Luks, Paul Dougherty, Albert 
Sterner, Ernest Lawson, John Sloan, Paul 
Manship, W. J. Glackens,—is sufficient 
to convince one that there is no dead wood 
in this distinguished assemblage. 


HERE is a somewhat craven disposi- 

tion, on the part of many writers on 
art matters, to deny that anything of real 
worth can be found in contemporary 
American painting. ‘We are too young a 
people,” they say, or, “Art is impossible 
in a democracy.” One distinguished 
author even voices the old plaint that 
masterpieces are produced only in the hot- 
house atmospheres of patronage. ‘‘Artists 
must be highly developed parasites, free 
from all worry about the cost of living.” 

The New Society of Artists goes far to 
disprove these mournful and purblind ar- 
chaeologists. We can not see, as we do 
in this exhibition, the vital work of these 
great and good men without feeling that 
they have something of eternal beauty and 
Importance to show us. And, what is 
more, there is in the show, food for a great 
Variety of artistic tastes. One may delight 
in the bracing landscapes of Gifford Beal, 
another in the fantastic decorations of 
Robert Chanler. I may stand fascinated 
before one of the acid little commentaries 
of Guy Pene du Bois, while you are swing- 
ing through the sea with Paul Dougherty. 
_ “Pigeon-hole” critics will find the names 
in the catalogue of the artists to be those 





The Exhibition of the New Society of Artists 


By ARTHUR LORING PAINE 








“Winged Victory”, by Gari Melchers. This is a 
sincere and convincing canvas in the field of ‘por- 
trait interiors’, a domain of art which has always 
appealed strongly to the President of the New 
Society, and in which he has achieved high eminence 
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“Célestine”, by Robert Henri. A vigorous portrait 
on view in the show of the New Society of Artists 





of the most diversified personalities, names 
they have been in the habit of identifying 
with all sorts of ‘schools’, ‘enemy camps’, 
‘movements’, and ‘non-movements’. It is 
very satisfactory to find here a manifesta- 
tion of the fact that the Society is neither 
conscious nor interested in these artificial 
and meaningless classifications. 

It is doubtless a result of the cosmo- 
politan culture under which we are bred, 
that this extreme divergence of the paths 
taken by our individual artists should con- 
tinue to increase,—that no distinctly “lo- 
cal” or national type should develop. This 
is neither to be regretted nor wondered at. 
A work of beauty is universal. It is sut- 
ficient to itself. It matters not whether it 
be like another work or totally different 
from it. ‘Titian is not condemned because 
the art doctors cannot tell him, on oc- 
casions, from Giorgione. 





OME of the critics of the New Society's 
first exhibition, found it disappoint- 
ing. They were expecting, possibly, the 
appearance of a Messiah whom they could 
instantly recognize. 

There were doubtless a few poor works 
in the exhibition (Rembrandt painted 
them, showed them, and sold them); but 
there were also works in it which would 
look well in any company, granted only an 
unprejudiced point of view. 

But it is, after all, the great variety 
which is so delightful in the shows of the 
New Society. There is no danger that in 
later years one of J. Alden Weir’s tender 
portraits in the first show, could be ‘at- 
tributed’ to George Bellows, that dynamic 
young painter. No, each and every man in 
this strong group reacts to beauty in his 
own individual way, each sees life through 
his own lens. And is not this, after all, 
the gift of Democracy to the world? 

The members of the Society include: 
Paul Bartlett, Chester Beach, Gifford 
Beal, Reynolds Beal, George Bellows, A. 
Stirling Calder, Robert Chanler, Timothy 
Cole, Paul Dougherty, Hunt Diederich, 
Randall Davey, Guy Pene du Bois, John 
Flanagan, James E. Fraser, William 
Glackens, Charles Grafly, Walter Griffin, 
Samuel Halpert, Childe Hassam, Robert 
Henri, Rockwell Kent, Leon Kroll, Gaston 
Lachaise, Albert Laessle, Haley Lever, 
Jonas Lie, Ernest Lawson, George Luks, 
Paul Manship, Henry Lee McFee, Gari 
Melchers, Willard Metcalf, Jerome Myers, 
Dodge MacKnight, Elie Nadelman, An- 
drew O'Connor, Joseph Pennell, Van D. 
Perrine, Maurice Prendergast, Edmund 
Quinn, Boardman Robinson, C. C. Rum- 
sey, Elmer Schofield, John Sloan, Eugene 
Speicher, Maurice Sterne, Albert Sterner, 
Edmund Tarbell, Alden Weir, Gertrude 
Whitney, Irving Wiles, Mahonri Young. 

In this exhibition of the New Society 
we find much to encourage the faith of 
those who believe, not only that the genius 
of America will soon arise in the field of 
art, but that it is already here. 

Look! 
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ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Dorothy Dickson — of the Ballroom and the Screen 


Miss Dickson is Now Dancing at the Palais Royal, while her Shadow Stars in“Money Mad” 
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The Plight of the Playgoer 


Things Theatrical which One may See or would Like to See 


HAT a pity it is that everyone wishes 
to see the same plays at the same time. 


Here we are in the midst of a period of 
apparent deflation in the theatrical world, with 
a plethora of performances playing to slim 
houses and yet it is next to impossible to secure 
seats for the few things one really wishes to see. 

The reason is obvious. The whole theatrical 
structure is suffering from over-production, and 
just at this moment the good old buying public 
refuses to function. Of course we know that 
the cost of leading ladies and handsome heroes 
has mounted terribly. They all think and 
talk in movie money. Nevertheless, their in- 
crease has found its due reflection in the box- 
office prices, until, with the war-tax 
added, a foolish farce has grown to com- 
mand the fee which frugal families used 
to reserve for their grand annual spree, 
the opera. 

Now, while spell-binding press-agents 
bally-hoo their attractions, the soft 
hearted suburbanites and visiting fire- 
men turn deaf ears. They go to the 
movies or devote themselves to upbuild- 
ing the home-brewing industry. Occa- 
sionally, in the midst of their innocent 
pastimes, they think of the poor ticket- 
speculators and give three rousing cheers. 

The result has been a series of dra- 
matic detonations, flivvering farces and 
popping productions which sound like a 
major offensive. . It is the zero hour in 
many a box-office. 

Those who are still left, the ardent en- 
thusiasts who count that day lost which 
does not end in an orchestra-chair, are 
all fighting to get aboard such stout 
barks as Enter Madame, The Bat or The 
Bad Man, abandoning a large flotilla of 
rafts and cockle-shells, which have either 
foundered completely or are rapidly go- 
ing to pieces. An almost instantaneous 
sinking was that of the Scottish tramp- 
steamer Don’t Tell, Capt. Graham Mof- 
fat, bound from Glascow to any old 
place. It is too bad the Captain’s wife 
had to perish but nothing else of value 
was lost. It is really interesting to think ot 
a Scotchman’s spending so much money 
to bring such rubbish so far. 

However, I assume that this is not an obit- 
uary column, and will proceed to mention a 
few plays one may actually see if they do not 
die on me before this treatise sees the light. 


Three of a Kind 


TRIO of recent offerings falls so naturally 

into a single category that one review will 
do for all. Alice Brady in Anna Ascends, 
Florence Reed in Mirage, and Mary Young in 
The Outrageous Mrs. Palmer, all make am- 
bitious efforts. When I see plays of this kind 
I always try to remember that a critic should 
be inspired by those three grand old attributes 
Faith, Hope and Charity, and surely the 
greatest of these is Charity. Granted however 
that it is extremely difficult to write any kind 
of a play at all, I must still preserve a feeling 
of thankfulness that it is not easier. Think 
of the out-put we should have! In the plays 
mentioned we see three graces of the stage 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


struggling with material which refuses to ma- 
terialize. 

Alice Brady stands the best chance. She 
has a strong film following and is an actress 
as well, imbued with not a little of the divine 
fire. The play is attributed to Harry Ford. 
If as I suspect, this is Henry of Detroit, I can 
only say it is the worst vehicle he has ever 
turned out. However, it will probably go 
well—on the road. 

During the performance of The Mirage 
which I witnessed, Edgar Selwyn the author 
stood in the foyer wearing the well-known cat- 
and-canary smile. As the play progressed, I 
thought I knew why. The hero, Al Manning, 





ALFRED Ct.ENEY JO!:NSTON 


TWO HISTORICAL NEW YORKERS 
Cornelius Vanderbilt (Douglas J. Wood) and John Jacob 
Astor (Albert Andruss) having a quiet talk in ‘‘Little 
Old New York”. The time is an hour or so after dark 

in the year 1820 


well played by Alan Dinehart, is the good-est 
young man who ever set foot on Broadway. 
He haiis from Erie, Penn., (referred to, for 
atmospheric purposes as The West), and when 
he discovers that the ‘Mrs.’ prefixed to the 
name of his old sweetheart, Jrene Moreland, is 
an honorary degree conferred on herself by 
herself, his horror is unspeakable. He quits 
her flat flat. Through it all, Miss Reed looks 
very beautiful and sobs and strangles in the 
most approved jane-cowlish fashion. Al finally 
promises to let her into Erie when she has 
proved herself worthy. As I passed out, long- 
ing to kick the hero and kiss the heroine, the 
Author was still smiling. 

Of the Outrageous Mrs. Palmer we can only 
repeat: the play’s the thing, and here we have 
a bit of writing which, in spite of the efforts 
of a capable star and such assistants as Herbert 
Standing, Jr., Henry E. Dixey and Minna 
Gale Haynes, vacillates helplessly between 


light comedy and limp emotionalism. In por- 
traying the gayer moments of the tempera- 
mental Mrs. Palmer, Miss Young is distinctly 
entertaining and I shall certainly hope to see 
her some day in a role of sustained high 
comedy. 

Anyone who doubts that the Art of theatrical 
production has progressed in the last ten years 
should witness William Hodge in The Guest 
of Honor at the Broadhurst and see how far 
he has been left behind. This play is a quaint 
survival of the Sol Smith Russell school. Every 
four or five years Mr. Hodge slips in from 
the bush and shows a limited portion of New 
York how he can play a gentle simple réle 
such as that of John Wetherall. It is so 
absurdly easy for him that he does it 
with his eyes shut. After the first act, I 
followed his example and enjoyed the 
rest of the play immensely. 


The Tavern 


[ OTHING could contrast more 
strongly with William Hodge’s 


dusty drama than the real novelty in 
which Arnold Daly is appearing at Co- 
han’s Theatre. The Tavern is a refresh- 
ing and puzzling play. Indeed, it runs 
a danger of being muffed by the public 
which does not know what to make of 
it. But, as the evening progresses, it is 
a delight to hear the bursts of laughter 
which greet the efforts of one of the best 
casts that has been put together in many 
a long day. The part of the Vagabond 
suits Arnold Daly as nothing has suited 
him since he played the young poet in 
Candida. His fantastic touch here sup- 
ports and vitalizes the merry gentle- 
man who, with all his keenness, is wan- 
dering in his mind, as he is wandering in 
the world. After a rather slow but in- 
teresting first act, the pace quickened to 
one of real hilarity, ably sustained to the 
end. I can wish no one better luck than 
an evening at The Tavern, with the star 
and his assistants, who are so equally 
good that it seems invidious to give any- 
one special mention, except perhaps 
Spencer Charters as the Hired Man, a 


humorous characterization of a zany 
which will remain long in my mind. The 


Tavern is credited with the personal super- 
vision of George Cohan and certainly the hand 
of this master of stage-craft would seem to be 
in evidence. Here's hoping the public won’t 
miss it. 

And then there is Georgie Cohan himself, 
personally, at the Hudson. What can we say 
of this astounding actor-manager? Every- 
thing he produces seems to go with a bang. 
Everything he acts seems plausible, and to me 
well-nigh perfect. Personally, I am such a 
Cohan-fan that I dare not trust myself to a 
full expression of my feelings. How often 
have we seen him take a book, a vaudeville 
skit or a useless farce and by some mysteri- 
ous blood-transfusion galvanize it into life. 
And now, we see it done again. The Meanest 
Man in the World is far from being a fine 
comedy; in fact, it is a rubber-stamp of sev- 
eral we could men- (Continued on page 108) 
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The New Renascence 


Thoughts on the Structure of the Future. 


news that can now be brought to human 

beings is the news that they are on the 
wrong road and have come to the wrong place. 
That is why all real progress is founded on 
the Fall of Man; and not on Evolution or any 
such Early Victorian muddles in the mind. 
There are enough Early Victorians of an evo- 
lutionary sort left alive to permit the impres- 
sion that there is something highly mystical 
and even superstitious in talking about the 
Fall of Man. Yet this truth can be illustrated 
in the most practical and even prosaic way by 
any visible and bodily fall of man. 

If you are motoring in your superb car to 
your magnificent country seat, in company 
with two judges and a bishop, or some other 
select members of your social circle, it is al- 
ways possible that you may come to a smash 
and actually fall into a ditch. For some ap- 
preciable time you may find yourself, let us 
say, sitting on the bishop’s head, with the 
judge lying on top of you upside down with 
his legs waving in the air. Such things can 
happen to the wealthy and are among the con- 
solations of the wise. Let us agree that even 
then your admirable sanity and self-control 
will enable you to exchange lucid and detached 
specimens of polished conversation. The, judge 
will be able to explain with judicial logic that 
you were undoubtedly on the wrong side of 
the road; the bishop will still be able to offer 
religious consolation in a somewhat muffled 
voice from below. You yourself, I assume, 
will treat the whole situation with that charm- 
ing touch of humour which is the finest grace 
of hospitality. 

But it is clear that the cheerfulness of this 
wayside chat will depend on the admission 
that the situation is something rather out of 
the way; even in the literal sense of being a 
little bit off the road. Bright and bracing 
conversation in the ditch will depend on the 
confession that you are in the ditch. You 
will not be so successful if you treat the ditch 
as the destination, and infuse into your hos- 
pitality the final joy of one welcoming his 
friends to his fireside. It will not do to main- 
tain that sitting on somebody else in a ditch 
is actually what you mean by your country 
seat; though in pure logic it certainly is a seat, 
and one generally only to be found in the 
more rural and secluded parts of the country. 
It will not do to suggest that your journey has 
already come to its appointed end; though it 
has certainly come to a positive stop, and has 
for the moment ended. All possibility of re- 
pairing the car and resuming the journey must 
start from the recognition of a mistake; and 
all conception of getting back on to the right 
road must begin with the confession of having 
taken the wrong road. 


The Wrong Roed 


ND this is pretty much the present position 

of our society and of any chances of its 
renewal. The first fact is that we have come 
to the wrong place; and the first obstacle is 
any sort of pretence that it is even relatively 
the right place. Modern industrial and capi- 


B’ far the happiest and most hopeful 


talistic society is an exceedingly dirty ditch; 
and we are sitting on better people than 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


bishops. We are doing the unwisest thing of 
all; we are sitting on the chauffeur. But it is 
not only true that we are in the wrong place; 


it is largely true that we have long been on ~ 


the wrong road. The directions we have our- 
selves given to the chauffeur have been almost 
invariably wrong directions. If there is one 
outstanding and startling fact in recent his- 
tory, it is, I think, the series-of blunders made 
by the educated and especially by the learned. 
The cultured were admiring the Kaiser for his 
military efficiency and his empire of education, 
while the ignorant were making game of him 
because of his moustaches. 

The ignorant were right, as they often are. 
The whole Teutonic theory of history, which 
had its last triumph in the invasion of Belgium, 
was a thing known to the rich and not to the 
poor. It was actually taught by the rich to 
the poor; fortunately without much success. 
Fortunately for us a bricklayer was seldom 
found embracing a Prussian, and hailing him 
as a true Germanic overlord leading a Folk 
Wandering to renew the decadent nations. It 
was Culture that supported Kultur; and fortu- 
nately for us the nonsense and the nightmare 
perished together. 

But we still have a lingering prejudice that 
the Prussian path was the right path; simply 
because it had so long been our own path. The 
name given to it is organization; or in plainer 
words, machinery. And we still think we can 
reach some sort of renascence by refurbishing 
and cleaning and oiling that old machinery. 
Such a notion, to begin with, is contrary to 
the very nature of every renascence in history. 
A renascence in its nature is the finding of 
something that is new because it is old; but it 
is only new because it is very old. The thing 
renewed may be quite a remote thing; it can 
never be merely a recent thing. The great 
Renascence which has given its name to every 
other renascence produced artists precisely be- 
cause it proceeded from antiquaries. It mod- 
elled the new world on ancient arts that were 
not only morally dead, but materially and 
literally buried. 

The French Revolution, and its great pro- 
phetic precursor, the American Revolution, 
went back to a republican simplicity which 
it could only find far away in the small re- 
publics of antiquity. 

But modern men seem to imagine that they 
can renew the modern world with the mere 
machinery of the modern world. They seem 
to think that if they can only make economic 
power more concentrated, or education more 
compulsory, or the division of labour more 





_ 


This is the eleventh of a series of twelve 
articles by Mr. Chesterton now appearing 
in Vanity Fair. Previous articles have 
dealt with such phases of modern prog- 
ress as “The Library Broken Loose’, 
“Beauty and the Bricklayer’, “Public 
Laws and Private Liquors”, “The Ma- 
chine of Tomfoolery”, etc. The twelfth 
article of the series, “The Mad Hatter 
and the Sane Householder’, will appear 
in the January Vanity Fair. 











XI. The Wreck of the Modern Machine 


detailed and ingenious, or in short, the XXth 
century like the XIXth century, only more so, 
then youth and hope will at last return to the 
world. This is just as if men had hoped in 
the last dark decline of medizvalism, that they 
could then produce Leonardo and Shakespeare 
by making further complications in heraldry, 
by making a new kind of division as well as 
parti-per-pale, or a new posture for the lion 
between rampant and passant. It is as if men 
thought they could refresh the world with the 
freedom of the French and American revolu- 
ticns, by adding new statues to Versailles or 
new Sticks in Waiting to the court of George 
the Third. 


Science as a Panacea 


E are especially told, for instance, that 

science will lead us out of the modern 
tangle. It does not seem to occur to anybody 
that science had a good deal to do with leading 
us into it. At any rate, those who consistently 
use the name of science consistently led us 
into it. Anthropological science was made the 
excuse for glorifying the tribe which was sup- 
posed to be Teuton and turned out to be Prus- 
sian. Economic science was made the excuse 
for permitting the inhuman competition which 
has culminated in capitalism. The science of 
the XIXth century systematically taught us 
that the worst ethics were the best economics. 
Chemical and mechanical science have done at 
least as much for the infliction of wounds as 
for the healing of them. They have produced 
such a renascence of torture and poison that 
even the men like Mr. H. G. Wells, who put 
their trust in the tools of science, have to cry 
aloud for a new cosmopolitan system, merely 
to protect us against the weapons of science. 
All these are but proposals for driving further 
in the direction that has already landed us 
in the ditch. 

If any renascence comes, it will not come 
from the things we are cultivating, but from 
the things we are neglecting. They are the 
things which we are needing, because they are 
the things we are neglecting. Because organ- 
ized education utterly ignores the natural tra- 
dition of culture from father to son, the real 
culture will come from some individual fathers 
really educating individual sons. Because or- 
ganized militarism has largely forgotten chiv- 
alry and chance fighting for justice, justice will 
probably be vindicated by some chance fight. 
Because property concentrated in huge for- 
tunes or large estates has lost all personality 
and meaning, property will be rediscovered by 
some small man who insists upon managing 
his own small garden. 

The pompous impersonal things among 
which we have moved for so long will be 
confronted with the pugnacious _ personal 
things which they were once supposed to repre- 
sent, but which they have long been banded 
together to betray. ; 

It may seem like a war of small things 
against great; but the small things will be real 
where the great are unreal. It may seem like 
the contrast between a man and a giant. But 
in truth it will only be like the contrast be- 
tween a man and his own gigantic shadow 
at evening. 
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THE GONG THE CLOSED GUARD THE COUNTER 
The gong clangs. Flushed with The challenger is cool. His guard The challenger leads and uncovers, 
past victories, the champion ad- is up. He awaits the attack, de- and the champion counters fiercely. 
vances upon the challenger. He is termined that his quick skill shall It is a short, swift hook—his trump 
confident, and the crowd is hushed baffle the heavy-hitting champion card, straight from the shoulder 





THE LAST STAND 


The challenger is game, with 

defeat at hand. He knows that 

a lucky punch is his only 

chance. He swings blindly, but 
his blow is short 


THE SHIFT 


The champion shifts quickly. 
Suddenly throwing away cau- 
tion, he rushes his adversary to 
the ropes with merciless blows. 
The crowd is on its feet 





ON THE ROPES 


Covered up and reeling, 
the challenger sags on the 
ropes. The arena is a 
seething whirlpool as the 
champion prepares to de- 
liver the final blow 





THE COUNT THE KNOCKOUT 

But, one quick punch ends the combat. Again the 
challenger drops. He does not hear the droning 
count of the referee, nor the frenzied shouts of the 
throng as it closes in. The champion is still supreme! 


The instant his opponent opens up, the champion 
again crosses his deadly hook. It lands flush on the 
jaw. The challenger goes down. Dimly he hears 
the count, 7—8—9 . . . Then he is on his feet again 


The Progress of a Prize Fight—Sketches by George Luks 


Now that the Pugilists have Invaded Society the Artists are Beginning to Sketch Them 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Walter Hampden, as the Well-Known Usurer of Venice 


His Shylock will be the Season’s First Notable Interpretation of a Shakespearian Role 
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At the Sign of the Blue Lantern 


A New Series of Limehouse Sketches. 


a cottage in Poplar High Street, mal- 

adroit fingers were plucking from a Chi- 
nese guitar a yearning song of two notes, and a 
metallic voice was singing out of time and out 
of tune with the guitar. Fingers and voice be- 
longed to young Ho Ling, and the song was a 
song of Acknowledgment and Avowal. On the 
first notes of the song, the curtains of the win- 
dow opposite were twitched aside, and between 
them appeared the head and shoulders of Am- 
ber Goldstein. About the head and shoulders 
swirled an eddy of dense auburn curls, and the 
bright mouth and fine nose were lit by yet 
brighter eyes. A girl of spirit and ability. 

Nightly this ceremony was _ performed. 
Nightly, at six o’clock, Ho Ling would drag 
his guitar from its place beneath the bed, and 
carry it to the window; and there he would sit 
and sing to Amber Goldstein his song of a 
service rendered and of an holy obligation as 
yet unfulfilled, but to be fulfilled at whatso- 
ever time he should be called upon by his bene- 
factress, the young lady across the road. And 
nightly the young lady would appear at her 
window and smile a quick acknowledgment of 
his declaration of fidelity. And Ho Ling would 
smile back, worshipping the marvellous pale 
bright beauty of her. 

Very pious was Ho Ling in his observance 
of the teachings of the Four Books. None so 
devout in worship of his ancestors and in serv- 
ice to his aged father with whom he lived. 
None so careful a student of the Book of Filial 
Piety and the I-li and the Li-Chi. From the 
hands of the white woman across the road he 
had received a service. He was under a deep 
obligation to her. His faith required that that 
obligation be discharged; now or later he or 
some member of the house of Ho must serve 
that woman at any time when she stood in need 
of service. Nothing must come between him 
and the performance of that solemn duty. He 
must wait and watch until occasion arose for 
the redemption of his assurance. 


Bie D the small candle-lit windows of 


HE favour which she had bestowed upon 

him was of a somewhat intimate nature; 
nothing less than misleading the police in their 
marshalling of evidence against his old and too 
gay-hearted father. It was Amber Goldstein 
who, for some womanly whimsy—possibly 
some amused concern at the impotent despair 
of Ho Ling; possibly some fleeting thought of 
his forlorn butterfly smile—it was she who 
proved to the police that old Ho Wong was not 
a bird, and could not be in two places at once. 
Dearer than life to Ho Ling was this aged and 
roguish father of his. For him he lived and 
worked and strove, and sometimes stole, follow- 
ing the precepts of the Books; and a service 
done to the old man was esteemed by him more 
highly than a greater service done to himself. 

The charge was that old Ho Wong was con- 
cerned in the stabbing of Lop-ear Langford, an 
officer of the Blue Lantern’s Army of Hiccupa- 
tion. The charge was truly laid. Lop-ear 
Langford had pulled the nose of Ho Wong and 
had knocked over his drink: “earning the yel- 
ler bahstuds to keep their places” he called it; 
and the night following, Ho Wong had waited 
In an alley-way for the Lop-ear, and had used 


By THOMAS BURKE 


his knife upon him in a way sufficient to justify 
a conviction for causing grievous bodily harm. 
Two people saw and identified Ho Wong, and 


‘the case looked bad for him. In exceeding agi- 


tation of mind and body, his dutiful son went 
about the Quarter, seeking to discover some 
who had seen his sire in other places; but as he 
had but four or five shillings to his hand, he 
found none who could say, assuredly, that they 
had seen him. 

It chanced, however, that the two witnesses 
against him had themselves made frequent 
appearances in the dock, and the magistrate 
hinted to the police that such witnesses re- 
quired corroboration. This could not be 
brought; wherefore, when Amber Goldstein 
voluntarily came forward, and stated that Ho 
Wong had spent the whole evening in her shop, 
playing chess, the charge was dismissed. For 
Amber was a respectable young woman, with a 
thriving second-hand clothes business. The 
police had no official knowledge of her, and 
agreed that her testimony might be considered 
as unimpeachable. 

Upon this, young Ho Ling came to Amber 
with many protestations of gratitude, desiring 
to know in what manner he might repay her. 
But Amber made light of it; dismissed it, air- 
ily, as a matter of no consequence; as a thing 
that was done perfunctorily, the outcome of a 
mood, carrying with it nothing to justify a sec- 
ond thought. She did not say that virtue was 
its own reward; but she implied that she had 
done this to please herself, and that there was 
nothing to make a song about. But Ho Ling 
ransacked his poor room, and came across with 
gifts: a cast-off opium pipe of bamboo, a Chi- 
nese banner, two little tasselled devil-chasers, 
an empty gingerjar, and his guitar. But Am- 
ber would have nothing. She smiled upon his 
gifts, and refused them; and when he pressed 
them upon her, she drove him, in mock exas- 
peration, from her shop, and commanded him 
never to mention it again. 

But he was not so easily quieted. What was 
to her a trifle, an idle digression, an unre- 
hearsed gesture, was to him a sacrament, a 
precious gift, something whose value could not 
be weighed or measured or computed; some- 
thing that would rest upon him and his family 
until requited. Had it been a mere casual serv- 
ice, costing her nothing, its effect upon him 
would have been the same; but it was more. 
She had made a sacrifice for him; she had told 
a lie in his behalf. It could not be forgotten. 

And, deliberately flouting her statement, that 
it was nothing to make a song about, he retired 
to his room and made a song about it; and, as 
I have told you, sang it to her every evening 
thereafter. 


IS honourable papa, however, was not so 
zealous as himself in observing the pre- 
cepts of the founder of the ancient line of Ho, 
and the song made frequent quarrels between 
them. Ho Wong’s attitude towards these mat- 
ters was rather that of the white man than the 
yellow—“I didn’t ask her to do it. If it pleases 
people to go out of their way to help others, let 
them do it. If they didn’t like doing it, they 
wouldn’t do it. We didn’t ask for it. We have 
given thanks, and that’s enough.” 


VI. The Song of Ho Ling. 


And he rated his son soundly for wasting his 
evenings by singing to Amber Goldstein, and 
hanging about her shop during the day, watch- 
ing for opportunity to serve her. And as young 
Ho Ling loved his father, he suffered under 
these reproaches, torn between opposing emo- 
tions. Often he tried to make his father ac- 
knowledge the solemn obligation under which 
the house of Ho rested, but his father only 
made signs with his fingers and spoke the Chi- 
nese equivalent of “Rats!” It seems that his 
father had little respect for the ancient house 
of Ho; so long as he could eat his rice in tran- 
quility he felt that he could comfortably leave 
the house of Ho to look after itself. Venera- 
tion of family history, usually strong in fath- 
ers and weak in sons, was here to be found only 
in the son. 

Ho Wong spoke further, and in harsh terms, 
of his son’s subjection to this white woman, 
fearing that she was doing him a bit of “no- 
good,” and was making him neglectful of his 
true business of touting for lodgers for the 
lodging-houses—on commission—and_ thereby 
reducing the slender income and supplies of 
rice-spirit, of himself. It did not need a peev- 
ish father to observe that Ho Ling, from grati- 
tude for service rendered, was speedily drifting 
towards a deeper feeling for the benefactress. 

“She is a woman, and she is white, O son 
with the brains of the peacock. If she looks 
thus fondly upon you, at evenings, in response 
to your song—which, to my untutored ear, is as 
the grinding of iron wheels upon sandstone— 
it is because she desires to ensnare you and 
work her guile upon you. This person, who has 
seen the passing of many years, might—were 
he to cast off the restraint of experience—find 
something not wholly displeasing in her pale- 
faced beauty. But I am past your age, and am 
wise—and poor. Think not that I speak 
against her out of rivalry with you. Were I 
dowered with your youth and vigour and at- 
tainments—and ignorance—and she _ smiled 
upon me, I do not say that I would not in some 
measure imitate the accomplished manoeuvres 
of the duck expiring under a thunderstorm. 
But it is not so. I am of an age to be read in 
the ways of woman. Mysterious and deadly are 
they all towards men, and most dark and hos- 
tile when they are white-skinned. Therefore, 
O son, take heed. For there is that in the face 
of the white woman which is not for your good. 
She will bring sorrow upon you, my son. Ay, 
and sorrow upon me also. Did you not last 
week bring home a barely-to-be-looked-upon 
three shillings for the sustenance of your much- 
enduring father? Take heed.” 

Where to Ho Ling lifted up his voice and 
cried: “O my father, nothing holds with me 
before the desire to serve my august and ven- 
erable father. But is it not clear to you that 
but for this white woman, my august father 
would be languishing in a cold and indescrib- 
ably dreadful English prison, eating the food 
of coolies and toiling for white masters? O my 
father, a great debt our house owes to this 
woman, for she saved us from dishonour and 
you from misery. I cannot look upon her with- 
out thinking of that load of service to be dis- 
charged. Surely virtue and beauty must dwell 
in one who could so (Continued on page 102) 
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MAURICE GOLOBERG EUGENE HUTCHINSUN 


ALICE BRADY 
Upon her first appearance on the New 
York stage in some years, Miss Brady 
has substantiated her reputation as an 
emotional actress in “Anna Ascends”’, 
a play not too worthy of her talents 


MARGARET MOWER 
[s now playing with William Favers- 
ham in ‘The Prince and the Pauper”, 
a new dramatization of Mark Twain’s 
tale. Opening in Montreal, the play 
is expected very shortly in New York 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 






GENEVIEVE TOBIN 
Miss Tobin, since her initial 
performance in “Little Old New 
York”, has been everywhere 
recognized as producing an im- 
pression not unlike that of the 

youthful Maude Adams 












ETHELIND TERRY 
A seventeen - year-old singer, 
who, in four months, passed 
from understudy to leading 
lady. She provides the milk of 
Paradise in ‘“Honeydew’’, the 
Zimbalist musical comedy 












JANET BEECHER 
Miss Beecher is the soi-disant 
M. Din “Call the Doctor’’. 
She proves an excellent physi- 
cian in ministering to the matri- 
monial difficulties of the plot 
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The Importance of Not Being Earnest 


The Season’s Successes Tend to Show that Comedy is Still the Thing on Broadway 
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Mobile Colour: A New Art 


Thomas Wilfred’s Invention Supplies a Wholly New Source of Aesthetic Impressions 


is a door upon which you knock 

quietly. It is opened to you by a 
striking figure, a man who bows you 
in with a grave smile. 

The door is closed, and you are con- 
ducted into a room, in which there is 
dense darkness. It is a camera obscura 
in which a dim light, diffused from a 
circular opening in the ceiling, barely 
allows you to see your hand before your 
face. You know only that you are in 
the midst of blackness. You are seated 
upon a bench; behind you, on a similar 
bench, at a slightly higher level, sits 
the figure who bowed you in with the 
grave smile. 

Quite suddenly, a section of the 
blackness before you rises, and leaves 
a gaping abyss which seems to be 
bounded by a suffusion of pale grey 
light, so dim, so meltingly intangible 
as to be barely visible. 

Out of the abyss there rises a whir 
of tremendous volume and power; regu- 
lar, monotonous, a drone, a beating as 
of a gigantic heart. You are excited 
by it—something miraculous is about 
to be revealed. You are, somehow, intrigued 
into a sense of %éing endlessly enveloped in 
“this toneless sound. 


| a building. on Long Island, there 


HE grey light at the end of the abyss 


wavers and shivers and congeals into long’ 


bands of cloudy vapor which attenuate them- 
selves across space and rush together in curl- 
ing masses, and vanish into nothingness as, 
beneath them, appears a crimson stain, thinning 
into a band, rising into a bright burning, and 
fading into the reconquering white vapor. 

You are not aware how long this sinuous 
conflict of cloud and fire has endured, when 
cloud and fire are alike drowned in an over- 
whelming sea of blue, pure and singing, of 
illimitable depths and reaches, which projects 
you‘in an instant to an unguessed pitch of 
sensation, and, a moment later, drops you into 
a pale amethyst, which, in turn deepens to a 
threatening purple, then plunges you into a 
turmoil of passionate red. And, out 
of this, you are rescued by a cool sweep 
of translucent green. 

Time passes—and, before you, there 
swims a cloud of warm rose, out of 
which blossoms a pearly oval figure, 
turning within and upon itself, closing 
into mystery and opening into new rev- 
elation, retreating into the bosom of 
seething color which bears it, approach- 
ing within the very limits of touch, and 
again withdrawn. You are uncertain 
of what it may be—whether a flower, a 
mountain, a vague human form, or a 
geometric sign. As the sea of color 
upon which it floats changes, so the 
figure changes—from opalescent white 
upon a purple wave to luminous green 
upon a velvet blue—to a thick milk- 
Iness tinged with blood upon a surface 
yet more deeply incarnadine—always 
and constantly swirling and whirling 
and curling, twisting and untwisting, 


By VIRGINIA FARMER 


One of the thousand or more color forms—constantly 
changing in shape, in tone and in color,—which are 
made possible by Thomas Wilfred’s color organ 





THOMAS WILFRED, 
THE INVENTOR 
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The key-board at which the organist sits and directs the 
symphony of color, with all its changes. In time these 
color organs will be made in quantities—like pipe organs 
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folding and unfolding, gliding, ap- 
proaching and retreating, in that 
haunted and inexplicable space. 

Out of the daze of wonder, and 
rapidly changing sensation, in which 
this atmosphere of color and movement 
has plunged you, understanding arises, 
clear and full. You are aware of the 
significance of what is passing. In 
some mysterious way you have been 
made free of all earthly pathways; you 
are in limitless space: the monotonous 
whir and beating is the voice of revolv- 
ing worlds, the ceaseless, eternal twrn- 
ing of the planets and stars in their 
courses. And always the everlasting 
oval symbol of life reveals itself in its 
eternal state, changing and moving, 
opening and closing, approaching and 
withdrawing, through the unending 
spaces of existence. 

At last, the droning ceases, the wall of 
blackness closes in again—you are 
alone in dim light. A door opens. 

You stumble down some steps and 
through the passage into the broad day- 
light which streams through the open 
door. Your host, Thomas Wilfred, 
stands beside you, with his grave smile. 


The Color Theatre 


R. WILFRED’S present color-theatre— 

great advance as it is upon his first ex- 
perimental devices—was erected through the 
artistic enthusiasm and generosity of Mr. W. 
K. Brice, upon whose estate it stands. It is 
merely a beginning. Already, in Mr. Wil- 
fred’s workroom hangs a plan of the beauti- 
ful building which is to be erected in a few 
years to house the further progress of the art. 
Even then it will be a far cry to universal 
acceptance of color as a separate art. 

And now, a word about Thomas Wilfred, 
the inventor of the color organ. He is an 
artist of many arts—a poet, an actor, a musi- 
cian—he has experienced the life of many 
lands and knows much of living—he has, in 
addition, a curious anomalous genius for elec- 
trical engineering. All this artistic and scien- 
tific talent has been concentrated for 
years in the development of his con- 
ception of color, its use and power and 
presentation. He believes that color is 
a separate art, distinct in its character 
and potentialities, allied more nearly to , 
music than to the other arts—indeed a 
visual music with much the same emo- 
tional and spiritual effect upon the 
observer that aural music has upon the 
listener. 

Color, he says, should be presented 
in a theatre built for the purpose, as 
music is played in a concert hall—it 
should develop into rhythmic and har- 
monic forms as has music, so that there 
will be color compositions, color sym- 
phonies and color poems of definite and 
permanent construction. What you have 
just seen—effective and impressive as 
it is—is a primitive and formless ex- 
hibition of an art of which as yet only 
the factors (Continued on page 116) 
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BRED AND BORED 
Isn’t it encouraging to see our really aris- 


tocratic families helping to insure the ———— 
future of the race? To make little men —. Sa 
out of their boys, instead of mollycoddles. lie ——— 


To teach them the way they should go, 
and all that sort of thing. Here we see a 
smart little box party at the Follies 
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HOME, FROM THE WAYSIDE INN 
One of the most popular of the social customs 
among young New Yorkers is the dance at the 
wayside roadhouse, where the jazzing is wholly 
free from tiresome chaperones, and where a 
pleasant motor ride home gives the young folks 
an excellent opportunity for a cigarette, for 

chatting and exchanging confidences 


Sketches by 


VANITY FAIR 





OH, FOR A FRESH SENSATION! 


The little girls, too, in our fashionable 
families are receiving every care from 
their loving mammas. Here, for instance, 
is little Connie Templeton, aged sixteen, 
who is surfeited with cabarets and mid- 
night frolics. She has seen so many that 
they are a weeny bit boring to her 





FED UP WITH BALLROOM DANCING 


Young Mr. Bunny Archibold is seriously thinking of giving up 
smart dances altogether. This is his fifth ball in a week and the 
monotony of the thing is getting on his nerves. It it weren’t for 
the ministrations of the supper-room footmen, Bunny would give 
up pretending that a formal dance is anything but the abomination 
of desolation—spoken of, so movingly, by the prophet Daniel 


PICKING OUT A WINTER WARDROBE 
Little Miss Beatrice Pensonhurst, heiress to thirty millions, and 
now a grown-up woman of fifteen, is having a great deal of trouble 
in finding anything really smart for the winter, in the Fifth Avenue 
shops. Everything looks so dowdy to Beatrice, so uncouth, so 
hopelessly inferior in style and in fit to the things she is ac- 
customed to buying—from year to year—in the Rue de la Paix 


Bringing up Children—in Society 


How Our Best Families are Educating and Improving Their Little Ones in New York 
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Dialogues Sentimentaux 


bruit de pas sur le gravier. C'est une 

jeune femme élégante quit s’asseoit, ap- 
pelle le gargon et commande du thé et des 
toasts. . . . Henri maintenant ne peut plus 
lire. Il songe: “Ah! si ce pouvait étre une 
nouvelle pensionnaire de ]’hotel! . . . Elle est 
adorable, vraiment. . . . Je la croiserais, de 
temps en temps, dans ce jardin. Je la ren- 
contrerais parfois dans l’escalier, dans un 
couloir . . . dans l’ascenseurt ... Elle me 
parlerait peut-étre. . . . Comme tout m’émeut 
de sa personne! Comme je comprends et 
comme je sens tous les trésors qu’il y a en elle! 
Il est impossible que jamais personne le sente 
avec autant de force. Et elle ne le sait pas! 
Elle ne me connait pas! Elle a a peine re- 
marqué qu’il y a un jeune homme prés d’elle 
et que ce jeune homme, c’est moi. — Peut-étre 
ne sait-elle pas elle-méme ce qu’elle est. Peut- 
étre trouve-t-elle tout simple d’étre cette mer- 
veille, d’avoir ces cheveux, ces poignets ow tient 
tout le bonheur du monde. . . . C’est joli, ce 
mouvement qu’elle a pour poser un genou sur 
autre. . . . Si elle savait ce que représente 
pour moi ce genou! . . .” 

HELENE (se levant et s’approchant 
d’'Henri)—Monsieur, pouvez-vous m’indiquer 
le chemin du funiculaire? 

Elle a rougi en disant cela, peut-étre parce 
qu’Henri avatt rougi d’abord. 

HENRI—C’est par ici.. Je vais vous mon- 
rer le chemin. (Elle se met a marcher a coté 
de lui.) 

HELENE—C’est loin d’ici? 

HENRI—Une dizaine de minutes.... 
Vous habitez cet hétel ? 

HELENE—Oui, depuis ce matin. 

HENRI—C’est un joli endroit, n’est-ce pas? 

HELENE—Oh! trés joli. 

HENRI—II y a un roman de Fogazzaro 
dont l’action se passe prés d’ici. 

HELEN E—Vraiment? 

Elle se tait. Alors il a peur d’étre indiscret 
et la conduit maintenant en silence. 

HENRI—Voici la gare du _funiculaire, 
Madame. 

HELENE—Merci, Monsieur. 
vous avoir dérangé. . . . 

HENRI—Puisque vous habitez l'hotel, 
j'aurai peut-étre le plaisir de vous revoir? . . . 

HELENE (avec un sourire)—Au revoir, 
Monsieur. 

Henri la guette et retourne a hotel. Il monte 
dans sa chambre. Mais il ne peut tenir en 
place. Et il va faire, avant le diner, une 
marche de deux heures sur la route de San 
Fedele. 


Hen RI lit, dans le jardin de Vhotel. Un 


Pardon de 


Travaux d’approche 


D4xs le jardin de Vhétel, aujourd’hui, il 
n'y a que le soleil. Henri se proméne et 
sennuie. La chaleur est vraiment trés lourde. 
Héléne sort du hall. Elle apergoit Henri. 

HELENE—Tiens! C’est vous! bonjour! 
Quelle chaleur! . . . Vous vous promenez? 
Voulez-vous vous asseoir un peu? 

HENRI—Oui! Oui! 

Ils se mettent 4 parler. Lui parle de la ville, 
du lac, de Tesserette, et de toutes les prome- 
nades a faire. Parfois, elle lui pose une ques- 
tion. Illa regarde. Elle détourne les yeux et 


VI. La Belle Aventure 
PAUL GERALDY 


regarde la vasque ou dort un nymphéa. Puis 
elle raméne ses yeux sur lut. Alors il voit ses 
yeux se nuancer d’une tristesse, comme de la 
transparence d’un regret. Elle.al’air de penser: 
“C’est vrai? C’est vrai? Oh! mais pour- 
quoi?” Et le regard d’Henri répond: “Qui! 
Oui! Oui! Oui!” Avec une obstination 
calme, cependant qu’Henri continue a parler 
soigneusement du Mont Bré, d’Oria, d’Albo- 
gasio, du lac... . 

HELENE—Beaucoup de gens, pourtant, 
préférent le lac de Come. 

Henri sent sous ses tempes son sang battre 
plus vite. Un lourd malaise Venvahit. Par- 
fois, n’en pouvant plus, il est prés de crier: 
“Ecoutez-moi!” et de laisser couler de lui son 
dme élargie, étouffante.... Alors il bouge 
sur sa chaise. Il croise ou décroise ses 
jambes.... 

HENRI—Je veux aller ce soir 4 San Mar- 
gharita. Savez-vous les heures des bateaux? 

HELENE--Oh! vous avez le temps! Il 
n’est pas tard. 

HENRI—Je vais demander un horaire. 

Il appelle le gargon et lui demande Vhoraire. 
Quelques minutes pendant lesquelles Héléne 
regarde le lac en silence. L’horaire arrive 
enfin. 

HELENE—Donnez! 
chercher dans les horaires! 

Elle se met & tourner les pages. Henri re- 
garde ses mains aux jolis. doigts bagués. Il 
pose doucement ses mains 4 lui sur les mains 
d Héléne et les immobilise d’un geste a la fois 
tendre et définitif. 

HENRI—Laissez. Laissez. . . . Mais oui, 
cet horaire, ce bateau, je n’en parlais que pour 
parler, pour dire quelque chose. Que m’im- 
porte? Je voudrais vous regarder. Laissez- 
moi vous regarder! .. . 

Il a parlé avec une voix grave, profonde. 
Elle reléve ses yeux vers lui et ses paupiéres 
clignent tout 4 coup comme devant une clarté 
trop forte. Elle a maintenant un visage tendu, 
et un peu douloureux, comme touché par une 
inquiétude. Elle ferme les yeux. Elle les 
rouvre. Et, dans ces yeux, Henri lit comme un 
assentiment triste, une assurance de sympathie 
qui doit lui donner confiance, une intention 
détre agréable autant que possible.. On dirait 
que ces yeux lui disent: “Mais bien sir! Je 
suis votre amie. Dites ce que vous avez a dire. 
Je n’ai pas ce timide orgueil qui fait semblant 
de s’insurger. Je vous aime bien. Je sais ce 
que les hommes nous demandent.” Alors 
Henri laisse retomber doucement son regard et, 
pris soudain d’un peu de honte, il attire brus- 
quement Vhoraire a lui et se perd un moment 
dans la contemplation des colonnes pleines de 
chiffres. 

HENRI—II y a un bateau & six heures 
trente-et-une. 


Je sais trés bien 


L’Avance. L’Assaut. La Victoire 


ere a promis 4 Henri de venir dé- 
jeuner avec lui aujourd’hui dans le 
restaurant de V’hotel, ou il n’y a jamais per- 
sonne. Il Vattend depuis un moment. Il 
Vapergoit enfin. 
HENRI—Comme c’est bien d’étre venue. 
HELENE—Puisque je vous avais promis. 
Ils s’asseoient face a@ face devant la table 


préparée, contre la vérandah ouverte. 

HELENE—Je suis laide aujourd’hui! 

Elle pose sur la nappe sa trousse d’or et ses 
gants. 

HENRI—Vous habitez Paris, je crois? 

HELENE—Ma famille habite Paris. Mais 
moi, depuis mon mariage, j’ai habité Londres, 
Vienne, Constantinople . . ..surtout Constanti- 
nople. 

HENRI—Constantinople! Oh! dites, ra- 
contez-moi votre vie 4 Constantinople! 

HELENE—Mon Dieu! c’était une vie 
chaude et comme éblouie, énervée et molle 4 
la fois, des aprés-midi vides, des soirées lux- 
ueuses et mondaines, pleines de smokings, de 
femmes, de fleurs, de cocktails, de fumée de 
cigare, de belles nuits chaudes dans des jar- 
dins, une fausse vie, excessive, mauvaise. . 
J’espére que nous allons enfin pouvoir nous 
fixer en France. Mon mari est a Paris en ce 
moment méme pour cela. 

HENRI—Quel homme est votre mari? 

HELENE—Mon mari? . . . C’est un archi- 
tecte. . . . Il est trés bon... . (Elle hésite, 
et, en rougissant.) J’ai essayé de l’aimer. J’ai 
fait tout ce que j’ai pu. . . . Voyez-vous, il 
n’est pas artiste! Il ne cherche pas 4 s’élever 
dans son travail. I] ne voit jamais que le cété 
commercial des choses. I] me décoit sans cesse. 
. ... Un soir, sur le Bosphore, j’étais en 
caique avec une amie. On entendait trés bien 
les conversations qui venaient des autres 
caiques. Vous savez comme les voix portent, 
sur l’eau! Je reconnus mon nom. Quelqu’un 
d’invisible disait: ‘“C’est la seule femme in- 
telligente qu’il y ait ici.” Quelqu’un demanda: 
“Et le mari?” Et la voix: “Le mari? ... 
Oh! rien, rien! . . . Un nom sur une porte.” 
(Elle se tait un moment, puis reprend.) A 
partir de ce moment-la, je n’ai plus fait 
d’efforts. . . . 

Henri se sent rougir & ces derniéres paroles. 
Le déjeuner s’achéve en silence. Ils se lévent. 
Henri sort de la salle avec elle sans oser pen- 
ser ad ce qu'il va faire, mais, comme quelqu’un 
qui marcherait d’un pas assuré sur une route 
sans savoir ou cette route ménerait, il ouvre 
délibérément la porte de Vascenseur et appelle 
le groom d’un geste. Heéléne entre avec Henri 
dans la cabine d’acajou. Le groom.tourne une 
roue de cuivre. 

HELENE—Je ne connaissais pas ce sys- 
téme d’ascenseur. 

L’ascenseur les dépose au bout d’un long 
couloir vide qu’ils suivent tous les deux en 
silence. Henri enfin ouvre une porte, s’efface. 


HELENE—C’est votre chambre? (Aper- 
cevant des livres.) Qu’est-ce que vous lisez? 

Il fait le geste de lui retirer son chapeau. 
Mais elle léve ses bras et ote le chapeau elle- 
méme. Elle le pose sur la table ou sont les 
livres, secoue sa téte et tourne vers Henri son 
petit visage fier et fin, qui se colore brusque- 
ment. Alors Henri s’avance vers elle et lui 
tend les bras. Elle s’approche, le regarde. Il 
referme les bras sur elle. Elle renverse la téte 
et lui livre sa bouche. ... 

HENRI—Je t’aime! 

HELENE—Je t’aime aussi. ... (A Poreille, 
dans un murmure:) Dites-moi. . . . Com- 
ment vous appelez-vous? 
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VANITY FAIR 


Art, and the New Democracy 


A Note on the New Alliance Between Culture and Life in England 


the war, asked by many people who 

were not deeply concerned to obtain an 
answer, was as to whether there would be a 
new Art when the fighting was over. The 
customary division between the Pessimist and 
the Optimist could be seen in the answers to 
this question. 

The Pessimist, with a conviction born of 
comfortable despair, assured the questioner 
that all interest in Art would go down in the 
general collapse that was certainly coming. 
The Optimist generally said that Art was 
good enough as it was, but if any change 
did come it would be most certainly a glori- 
ous manifestation of the intimate experi- 
ence of life that human nature was achiev- 
ing. 

I think it very likely that future social 
historians will point to the year 1920 as the 
moment when the peoples of the civilized 
world first stirred towards waking from the 
strange, terrible and unnatural dream that 
had enveloped it; 1919 was too close to the 
actual conflict. In 1921 we may all of us 
be amazed at the rapidity with which we 
are sailing away from the Horrible Land, 
so that by 1922 we will be able to discuss 
only the dim black line of its forebodin 
mountains against the horizon. 

Amazed, that is, if we are able to dis- 
cern at all the conditions through which 
we are passing, but our optimism and pessi- 
mism do take their main force from the 
one eternal fact that contemporary judg- 
ment is always confused, limited and tortu- 
ous, the facts that we seem to be perceiving 
as important being trivial and inessential, 
the real movements often so subterranean 
and dim that the sharpest observers disregard 
them. Much of the confusion is redoubled for 
the men of our generation by the confused re- 
iterancy of the press. 

In the days of the Napoleonic Wars, men 
were set apart from one another and drew their 
conclusions of the progress or retrogression of 
life from the few intimate facts with which 
their immediate surroundings provided them. 
The villages of Jane Austen’s world were con- 
cerned with the few essential crises of birth, 
marriage and death. To-day, we awake with 
every new day to a pressing consciousness of 
the agitations in Teheran, in Delhi, in Hong- 
kong and Tahiti. The world seems in des- 
perate confusion, when we learn that at the 
same moment in Petrograd, in Rome and in 
New York there are riots, starvations, pesti- 
lences and murder. 


In Our Own Village 


N our own village, life seems to be pulling 

towards a more settled tranquility; the post- 
mistress has received back her son from Mes- 
opotamia and he is doing very well indeed in 
the bank of the nearest town; the biggest 
farmer in the place has had a good harvest 
and the local Inn has known more visitors 
than at any time in the last six years—the old 
landmarks are returning, the old happy slow 
life is reasserting its sway once again. 

Even the old familiar London is showing 
its old face and the strikes that break out 


Or of the most active questions during 





By HUGH WALPOLE 


every Monday or Tuesday with irritating 
monotony seem to be moving further and fur- 
ther from the realities of the daily life and 
catch less and less of the normal man’s deeper 
attentions. Prices are impossible, it is true; 
there is dn impossible Government (at least it 
is universally abused) and there is much un- 
employment, but if we were left to ourselves 
and our immediate horizons we should most of 
us admit that now, in these later months of 
1920, we are at last awaking to normal life 
again and recapturing some of our old com- 








Your Love Has Come 
Between Us... 
By CAROLYN CROSBY WILSON 


Y OUR love has come between us like a bar; 
Your fire has burned away our old content; 
And I can find no laughter where you are, 
Since lips were made for more than merriment. 
We found still beauty in a quiet star 
When once upon dear, friendly ways we went; 
Now stumbling words our still communions mar, 
And silence hurts the heart, when words are spent. 


Once the quick, comrade pressure of my hand 
Told you my thought; yet now I dare not move 
To silent language, lest you understand 

More than I ever meant. Oh, what is love 
That steals a flower and leaves a restless fire 
And friends divided by a keen desire? 





forts, some of our old jokes, some of our old 
sentiments. 

But how are we to admit this to ourselves 
when the Daily Howler, in one short page, 
flings at our heads torments and tortures from 
every part of the known world? The world 
is in convulsions, we are told, as it has never 
been since history began. We sigh, we move 
restlessly, we turn uneasily from the records 
of Hobbs’ new century, or the departure of the 
M. C. C. Team for Australia, or the glories 
of Aston Villa football, and grow] reluctantly 
that the time of Peace is more difficult than 
the time of War—in our hearts we are con- 
vinced that, in spite of prices and servants and 
Coal Strikes and the Income Tax, the New 
World is settling down into its new shape and 
we wish, oh, how heartily we wish, that the 
Daily Howler would leave us alone! 

It is just at this moment, when we are for 
the first time daily perceiving that there are 
going to be years once more of peace and hap- 
piness and good will for many of us, that we 
are able to catch, however dimly, some shadow 
of the relationship that the world of Art is 
going to bear to the world of Man. Here in 
England, at any rate, those two worlds were 
quite sharply divided. It had not always been 
so. Some of the smugness and bad taste, some 
of the humanity and idealism, too, that seems 
to us now so inseparable from Mid-Victorian 
Art comes from the very closeness of contact 
between Life and Art in the Forties and Fifties 
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and Sixties. Men postponed their dying that 
they might read the new number of Pickwick; 
Millaiss illustrations to Trollope were waited 
for with breathless attention. Hayden, in the 
moment of his glory, received thousands of 
pounds for the exhibition of one bad picture. 
Charles Kingsley with Yeast and Alton Locke 
stirred the minds and consciences of thousands 
of his readers. 

Men were giants in those days, even though 
they may seem to us now to be prigs, mainly 
because they represented Art and the Peoples 

together—it was a great period because the 
spirit was alive as well as the form, be- 
cause men’s souls were in question as well 
as men’s brains. Then, whether for good 
or for ill, cleverness ‘kept breaking in’. 
The Clever Ones became a class apart; you 
were no artist unless you were superior to 
your fellow man and contempt for your 
fellow man was the chief standard of your 
genius. The arrival of such men as Harms- 
worth and Pearson, with their cheap press 
and their daily sensations, completed the 
divorce. The man in the street was given 
what he demanded and it was natural 
enough that he should ask for the intel- 
lectual food that cost the least both in money 
and time. 

From the moment when artists began to 
paint and to write and to compose music 
for other artists the seal was set on the final 
division between Art and Life. Men trained 
to the Arts, tired of the old forms through 
much repetition, demanded novelty, and 
novelty, at all costs, they were given. No- 
where in the world, perhaps, has ‘the gulf 
between artists and their fellow men 
stretched so deep and so wide as in England 

during the years just before the war. 


A New Thirst For the Arts 


OX LY a terrible catastrophe could fill that 
gulfi—the catastrophe came. The im- 
mediate apparent results of that catastrophe 
seemed only to widen the gulf. Freak paint- 
ing, eccentric music, riotous ‘vers libres’ flooded 
the land. During the last two years of the 
war, the average man turned from the Arts 
as though they were accepted manifestations of 
the Madhouse. The Artists worked for one 
another, their cliques grew smaller and small- 
er, their eccentricities wilder and wilder. The 
average man, reading his Daily Howler, 
sneered his contempt. The division appeared 
ultimate and without hope. Suddenly the col- 
ours of the patterns change, and the Treaty of 
Versailles may after all seem to later genera- 
tions, not only the maddest but the final mani- 
festations of Art, completely divorced from 
Humanity. 

Throughout the summer of 1920 a new and 
strange spirit has been abroad. Men and 
women have been buying books as they have 
never done before. The three most unusual 
plays of the year, Mary Rose, A Grain of Mus- 
tard Seed and The Skin Game, have been the 
year’s three great dramatic successes and the 
revival of The Beggar's Opera has done as 
well as the cheapest of musical comedies. The 
two best-selling novels of the summer have 
been Conrad’s Rescue (Continued on page 110) 
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MOFFETT 


Mary Garden, Whom the New Year will Bring to New York 





Where She is to Revive “Aphrodite” and “Salome” for the Chicago Opera Company 
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NIGHT 


A stone sculpture by Mario 
Korbel. In this figure the 
sculptor has succeeded ad- 
mirably in giving to the 
cloak the golden tone that 
the ancients sometimes gave 
to the mantles on their com- 
memorative marbles 


MAGDALENE 
One of Korbel’s_ recent 
sculptures, and, in every 
way, one of his most suc- 
cessful works. This is the 
back view of the figure 
shown directly to the right 


VANITY 





NOCTURNE 


This is a bronze by Korbel 
—in one of his most felici- 
tous manners—in which the 
simple treatment of the fig- 
ure is most successfully 
contrasted and set off by 
the shape and mass of the 
draperies 


MAGDALENE 


The front view of the par- 
tially draped figure shown 
on the left. In it Mr. Kor- 
bel has, with a good deal of 
courage, completely shielded 
the face of the figure 


Recent Sculpture by Mario Korbel 


Figures by the Young American Sculptor, Which Are Now on View in New York 


VERY five or ten years, a new sculptor swims into the ken of the art- 

loving public, and impresses himself so strongly on their imaginations 
that there is no denying him a place in their favour, beside the great mas- 
ters. The case of Mario Korbel is one in point. Five years ago, he was 
but little known in this country. Today his work is considered of the first 
order by critics and public alike. The lyrical figures on this page—sonnets 
in stone; poems in bronze—were inspired by the same ideals that made 


themselves felt in Korbel’s famous monument of Memory which now serves 
as a point of pilgrimage to lovers of sculpture, in Denver, Colorado. _ 
Korbel, although a Bohemian by birth, is, in every sense, an American 
sculptor. He has just returned from Cuba where he has been finishing 
groups for the University of Havana, and for the gardens of President 
Menocal. ‘The figures on this page are all of them greatly under life size, 
—about two feet high—and are on view at the Scott and Fowles Galleries. 
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Things [ Consider Overrated 


Being a Second Series of Essays in Purely Destructive Criticism 


; 1. Weddings 

LL weddings disgust me. I hope never to 
Aw to another. The impossible idealism 
of the marriage service offends my intel- 
ligence and the vulgarity of the ceremony offends 
my taste. Why should what‘is supposed to be a 
sacrament be performed with everyone looking 
on?—with that most desolating of all assem- 
blages, a family reunion, with hideous and ex- 
pensive wedding presents and a detective watch- 
ing them, with everybody who wants to kissing 
the unfortunate bride, with the genial, all too 
genial clergyman, with the caterer’s men in 
shabby dress suits, with the wedding march 
from Lohengrin flowing copiously over every- 
thing, like some great golden sticky syrup, 
with the chicken croquettes made of veal and 
the thin wafer-like sandwiches stuffed with 
olives, cream cheese, pimento, grated nut- 
shells and cold cream, with the fatiguing 
wait for the bride and groom to change their 
clothes and come down and the squealing at- 
tempt to try to stop them from escaping by 

the back door. 

O Hymen Hymenaee! How bourgeois, how 
horribly ugly and dull we have made what 
was once, if we credit Catullus, a charming 
and natural occasion! It is the whole measure 
of our civilization that we have substituted 
the gaudy chastity of the bridal dress for the 
flame-coloured gown and the saffron sandals 
of the ancient world,—that we no longer have 
the movement and high spirits of the choruses 
of youths and maidens, but the campstools of 
the undertaker and the organist from the 
church. 

In Catullus’s time, no frigid and oppressive 
prudery put a spell of stiffness on the pro- 
ceedings. The ancients had gay and beauti- 
ful songs about the bridal bed. But the XXth 
century attempts to suppress it as if it were 
an obscene disaster. If anyone should start a 
hymeneal hymn at the XXth century wedding, 
he would instantly be thrown out by the 
liveried strong-arm men who are hired to see 
that no one gets in without an invitation. 
And the overpowered bride and groom, who 
normally ought to be two merry and friendly 
children, go off together in a distressing state 
of terror, self-consciousness and awe, as if they 
had just been initiated into some terrible secret 
order, at once religious and shameful. 


II. Motoring 


Turse has recently been-an attempt on the 
part of the motor advertisements to create a 
peculiar kind of glamour about riding in auto- 
mobiles. ‘To examine these advertisements is 
at once to be thoroughly convinced that mo- 
toring is one of the smartest and most ex- 
hilarating of pleasures. -One sees handsome, 
well-dressed and dustless young men and 
women, driven by a chauffeur as consum- 
mate as a Commander-in-Chief’s Aide-de- 
Camp, sliding out from between the gleaming 
white gates of some aristocratic country house 
or stopping to contemplate a landscape as dis- 
tinguished as themselves. They pass smoothly 
beside the calm canals and the civilized poplars 
of France; they breast keenly the cold bracing 
air of New England mountain roads, where the 
trees are blazing redly with fall,—blazing 
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redly but with distinction; or they come to rest 
on the warm and yellow summer sands, where 
young bathers in debonair bathing-suits lounge 
finely against the car, smoking well-bred ciga- 
rettes. These people are never dirty; they 
never become flaccid; they never go to sleep in 
the car; their alert and dignified zest has never 
been known to flag. Who would not ride for- 
ever willingly under such conditions as these? 

But, speaking for myself, I have never found 
motoring like this. I concede its usefulness 
in getting around; I even enjoy it sometimes 
for short distances. But is there anything in 
the world more horrible than the long motor 
tour? For the first half hour you are thrilled 
by the sights that go snapping by; but after 
the first half hour it becomes impossible to see 
anything whatever. You lapse into a kind of 
coma. Hills, rivers, cities and men mean noth- 
ing to you. And yet there is nothing going on 
inside you to justify your dull indifference to 
what is going on outside. You have become 
incapable of thinking; you cannot even talk. 
Bears must feel something like this when they 
put themselves away for the winter in a bestial 
and dreamless sleep. 

And then the getting out at a hotel at the 
end of the day! You stagger stupidly from 
the car and try to pull yourself together. But 
it is no use: your muscles are flabby; your 
senses are asleep; the light is gone from your 
eye; you can hardly talk intelligibly. Though 
you have not made the slightest effort, you are 
drowning in weariness and torpor. You feel 
like a dowdy bundle of clothes, incapable of 
walking or speaking, without appetite, without 
energy, without interest in anything whatever. 

And yet hundreds of people every summer 
take prolonged motor trips. They tour through 
France, through England, even through the 
Middle West. I suppose it is an ideal amuse- 
ment for stupid people, because it cannot pos- 
sibly stimulate them. Walking or bicycling or 
riding or even travelling in a train arouses the 
mind to reason and the fancy to creation. But 
motoring smothers reason and _ chloroforms 
imagination. ‘That is why it is so popular 
with the people whose only idea of adventure 
is to move as rapidly as possible from place 


to place. 


III. Crocheted Ties 


HY has the crocheted tie lingered on? I 

well remember the time when they first 
became popular, when girls used to crochet 
crooked ones and present them to young men. 
This homely custom, to be sure, gave them 
some semblance of raison d’étre, but, now that 
the custom has died out, why should’ people 
persist in buying them? Why, above all, 
should the black crocheted tie be considered 
the last word in respectability? 

For the crocheted tie has always seemed to 
me to be only a step removed from the old- 
fashioned shoestring tie. Persisting in the East- 
ern universities, where the standards are by no 
means rustic, it gives to otherwise engaging 
young men the appearance of United States 
Senators. Is it not a touch of homespun bad 
taste which we have never quite outgrown,— 
the eternal trace of ‘the rube which America 
can never live down? 


IV. Kipling 

— has never really been a great 

master. He has been a man of remark- 
able artistic sensitiveness, with a fine gift of 
story-telling, who has had moral axes to grind. 
He has rarely been able to take toward life 
the attitude of the real artist, who is out to 
report the appearances of life for what they 
are worth and to make them beautiful in the 
process. Unlike the great writers of fiction, 
from Sophocles to Shakespeare, he writes, not 
to tell what life is, in all its cruelty and con- 
fusion, but for the purpose of reénfércing cer- 
tain prejudices which he has _ previously 
formed. He is determined not to find out what 
really happens in life, but to make what he 
sees in life illustrate his conclusions about it. 
This is, I believe, the reason why he has never 
succeeded with novels as well as with short 
stories: a short story is just the weapon to 
make a moral point, but a novel demands the 
creation of recognizable human beings, who 
behave as human beings actually do behave 
and not to illustrate dogmas. 

And what are these moral principles that 
Kipling has stuck to so tenaciously? A great 
many of them, unfortunately, are the typical 
snobberies and prejudices of the English mid- 
dle class. For Kipling is not even a moralist 
and Tory on the grand scale. Not only does 
he not exhibit the freedom from class con- 
sciousness that we conceive we have the right 
to expect from an independent man of letters; 
but as an upholder of the British code of 
noblesse oblige and discipline and Law and 
Order, he does not even take the aristocrat’s 
ideals as the aristocrat might be supposed to 
take them. He cannot be even easy or light, 
let alone sceptical about them. He is as grim 
and angry about them as if they had been 
handed down from Sinai. He seems to have 
stood in almost abject awe of them all his life, 
—as if he felt a kind of inferiority and had 
turned for protection and strength to something 
that provided a safeguard against the brawl of 
common life and the savagery of the common 
man. 

And, for a similar reason, he has glorified 
all the works of the modern world,—not be- 
cause they are useful or attractive in them- 
selves, but because they are imposing and pow- 
erful. This is not the attitude of the bold critic, 
the independent artist, who is not afraid to dis- 
sect and judge anything that men may do. It 
is the attitude of the timid and feeble man who 
is impressed by the qualities he lacks,—who 
admires the State Militia because they can 
shoot down the strikers. He is impressed by 
things, not because they are worthy, but merely 
because they are. He still stands childishly 
in awe of shipwrights and engineers and 
plumbers and he has always been apologetic 
because he cannot do their work himself. 
There is nothing he resents in other artists so 
much as the assumption on their part that their 
own work is in itself superior to the work of 
the man who stokes the ship and even of the 
man who minds the engine. He is perpetually 
calling himself a craftsman, because he is 
afraid of being classed with the musicians and 
painters, instead of with the locksmiths and 
electricians. (Continued on page 104) 
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CRIME AT THE BRIDGE TABLE 


Isn’t it shocking, the way crimes are committed nightly 
in our Very Best Set? Jewel robberies, forgeries, pic- 
ture thefts, bond burglaries, and, last of all, cheating at 
bridge! Mrs. Anstruther Doolittle and her husband are 
playing a friendly rubber with a Mr. and Mrs. Black, a 
couple they have just met at a country club. Mrs. D. 
is scattering sunshine by remarking: “Yes, crime is 
everywhere. Even at the bridge table, I am told. The 
auction crooks are in every house. Married couples, 
you know, who cheat, by signals and signs. Yes, in- 
deed, one can’t feel safe at any card table” 





VANITY FAIR 





BEWARE THE AMATEUR DETECTIVE 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Knollys is giving a large house party, 
It is evening, and the ladies have retired to remove 
their jewels and their make-up. At this point an agon- 
ized and terrifying scream! Mrs. Knollys has lost her 
matchless string of pearls. Fortunately, Henry Marsby’s 
detective instinct has convinced everybody that the theft 
was committed by a French Countess, one of the sleep- 
ing members of the house party. An accusation is 
about to be made when the pearls—formerly the Queen 
of Spain’s—are discovered, by Mrs. Knollys, in one of 
the lower tiers of her bodice, under her seventh chin 











LuYAS 
Sruccans 


THE FIEND OUTWITTED 
Mrs. Plim-Plympton—hearing of the wave of crime, 
has employed a Mr. Byrnes, a veteran detective, to 
act as her butler. Imagine the horror of one of her 
guests, at a large dinner, to hear the butler whisper: 
“Look out for your diamonds, ma’am. I think the 
bloke next to you is Coal Oil Harry, alias ‘The Bat’. 
He is wanted in Toronto for wife-murder” 


THE BURGLAR ALARM 
Mrs. Walton Wooster has just installed 
a burglar alarm in her Long Island palace. 
Midnight has arrived—and everybody 
slumbers. Anyone knowing Reggie Stubb 
would have foreseen that the old dear 
would manage somehow to set off the 
alarm when he came in from a neighbor- 
ing dance. But it wasn’t Reggie’s fault 
that no one knew how to turn the thing 
off until eight o’clock in the morning, 
when the mechanician arrived from town 


A PRETTY PICKLE 
Mrs. Georgiana Rountree has engaged six 
detectives for her daughter’s dance. After 
mistaking three of them for guests, she 
has turned over a new leaf and has begun 
mistaking guests for detectives. She is 
saying, to the British Ambassador—who has 
been brought in by a guest—‘‘See here, my 
man—you were hired to watch the jewels 
—not to rally round the punch bowl!” 








The Crime Wave Reaches High Society 


From all Accounts, the Smart Set is Teeming with Red-Blooded Criminals —and Blue-Blooded Detectives 
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The Neglected Art of Writing Epitaphs 


How an Ordinarily Grave Subject May Be Made Gay! 


cemeteries and now that we have entered 

the sere and yellow season it seems ap- 
propriate to consider them. But, mind you, I 
mean to approach the subject neither in flippant 
vein nor in that ‘memento mori’ fashion which 
was the evident delight of so many of the 
earlier authors. Rather let me hope to catch 
something of the dignified detachment of the 
peer of all writers on this topic, Sir Thomas 
Browne, whose fame as a wit and philosopher 
rests so securely in his own Urne Buriall. 

In matters mortuary, we are distinctly old- 
fashioned. This was first brought to my at- 
tention during the height of our last glorious 
summer when, with a jolly party, I sat picnic- 
ing in an old New England cemetery. Among 
my own immediate circle of summer intimates, 
I am known as the Picnic Prince, my official 
function being to pick the site of the proposed 
picnic, a choice which, as everyone knows, is 
usually the cause of bitter strife and conten- 
tion. I have known many picnics to be utterly 
ruined by hard feeling resulting from the 
selection of a location. 

When it is left to me, I always look about 
for a grave-yard,—the older, the better. The 
very ancient ones are ideal for al-fresco eating. 
The old table-tombs, the convenient mounds, 
an occasional iron chain, the well kept greens- 
ward seem actually designed for the purpose. 
Sometimes there are even flowers. 

Thus, as I sat one day above the remains of 
a Colonial Dame, munching a ham sandwich, 
I looked about and pondered on the unprogres- 
sive and dull way in which we, the moderns, 
who pride ourselves on our up-to-date-ness, 
still continue to plan our necropolises. I could 
think of no one, with the possible exception of 
that great pioneer, Dr. Berthold Baer, who has 
approached the problem from any angle which 
could be called modern. 

Of course, Dr. Baer’s problem and mine do 
not conflict. His is the difficult one of making 
demise popular. ‘More and better burials” is 
his slogan. 

My thought dealt more definitely with the 
commemorative phases of the subject, the 
monuments, tablets, brasses, inscriptions and 
stones with which we record so stupidly the 
history of past generations. Clearly our field 
may be divided into two main sections—the 
architectural and the literary. 


G "cemeteries a is decidedly wrong with our 


Architectural 


ONSIDER for a moment the modern cem- 
etery in its larger aspect, that of its total 
decorative effect. Is it not one of the most 
blighting elements that can possibly disrupt 
a landscape? At a distance one sees only a 
meaningless jumble of white spots, without 
coordination of design, a closer inspection is 
even more confusing. Amid the variety of 
shapes, tablets couchant and tablets rampant, 
inclined tablets which look like type-writers 
covered with enduring granite, urns, columns, 
Obelisks and small-scale bank buildings,— 
amid all this variety, I say, the eye, to say 
nothing of the soul, finds no rest. All is chaos 
which should be calm. 
Even the French, those great artists of mod- 
ern times, seem to have failed dismally in this 
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regard, for, in addition to the usual confusion 
of architectural forms, they evince a pathetic 
penchant for black-bead decorations. Pére La- 
chaise, the permanent parking space of many 
noted Parisians, looks at a distance like an in- 
fant Pittsburg rising from the soil of France. 

All this is of course entirely unnecessary. 
In the day and age of community planning, 
artistic housing and park systems, model tene- 
ments, restricted zones and grandiose war- 
memorials something more worthy can certainly 
be done to beautify the huddle homes of our 
forebears. The old Romans had a big idea in 
the arrangement of two of their great thorough- 
fares, Appia and Flamina Streets. These two 
boulevards were the principal routes of ingress 
and egress to and from the capital and for 
miles along their way stood the silent testi- 
monials to Rome’s greatness, beautiful monu- 
ments, not scattered helter-skelter over a broad 
area, but set in orderly progression, so that the 
traveller from distant lands could not help 
taking them in, one by one. He was forcibly 
fed with Rome’s civic greatness. 

Base commercialists that we are, we do 
exactly the same thing with our Fifth Avenue 
shops, but we hide our illustrious progenitors 
in obscure places, their life’s lesson lost in 
hideous inaccessibility. 


We greet the arriving motorist in a score of 
our near-by suburbs with huge signs of frantic 
welcome informing us that “This is Angle- 
hurst, the Queen city of the South. Speed 
limit strictly enforced.” We speed our parting 
guest with cute little signs of “Good bye! 
Come again!” “Pleased to have met you!’’ and 
so on. Of beauty of historical background, 
there is not a trace. How much more imposing 
to think of approaching a city under a really 
fine commemorative arch inscribed with some 
such sentiment as “This is Weedville. Why 
not die here? The following did—” and then 
a list of all the prominent but demised citizens. 


This, as you see was the old Roman idea, 
but unfortunately, as Mr. Gibbon says, they 
declined and fell off before they could really 
develop it. 

When it comes to the literary contribu- 
tions of our best epitaphists, I doubt wheth- 
er any American or English author will 
even win a place in Dr. Baer’s five-foot coffin 
of classics. For here we are in a state even 
worse than in relation to the architectural 
phase, for in that, at least, we do show some 
signs of originality. 

In our inscriptions, however, I search in 
vain for any departure from the time worn 
models of past centuries, the name of the 
deceased, a date or two, a quotation, voild tout! 
Do not think I overlook much that is amusing 
or quaint, but these examples are invariably 
of the unconscious school of humor and, had 
they been understood by the family at the time 
of the funeral, the chances are that the stone 
cutter would be still waiting for his money. I 
have memorized several of them which are 
suitable for all ages and I frequently use 
them with great success at dinners. 

Let me keep one thing in mind. Epitaphs 
are commonly written or carved on enduring 
materials and their expression should therefore 


be a matter of tremendous thought and con- 
centration. Only the most important items 
should be included. It is no idle matter to 
work with a chisel and hammer for six months 
on a large slab of adamantine slate, only to be 
told that the author had decided to use “but” 
instead of ‘if’ in the second line, as if the 
whole affair were a carbon copy which you 
hand over to Miss Perkins for retyping. 


Next to concentration and importance of 
matter we should demand beauty of style or, 
if this seems asking too much, we must look 
for a straight-forward honesty of expression 
which shall be characteristic of our own times. 


The Egyptians as Epitaph Writers 


HE earliest contributors to historical ne- 
crology were the Egyptians, but their liter- 
ary compositions were invariably as dry as 
their own deserts. They simply used to write on 
the sarcophagus or mummy-case a sort of letter 
of introduction addressed to some particular 
divinity: “Osiris, Dear Sir: Enclosed please 
find my Uncle Rameses. Any attention you 
may be able to show him, etc., etc.—” 
Doubtless it is too much to hope, to attain 
the nobility fused with wit, which inspired so 
many of the early Greeks, to whom their very 
monuments spoke with personal force and fire. 
What was it, written by Simonides, for the 
heroes of Thermopylae? 


Go tell the Spartans that thou passest by 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie. 


Beauty, sadness and defiance in a couplet. 
How engaging is Plato’s imaginative and 
sprightly thought: 
I am a ship-wrecked sailor's tomb; a peasant’s 
there doth stand, 
Thus the same world of Hades lies beneath 
both sea and land. 


For the benefit of the benighted, it should 
be pointed out that the worthy philosopher was 
by no means suggesting that his subjects had 
gone to hell in the modern sense. All the best 
people were supposed to go to Hades in those 
days and undoubtedly did so. 

Equally unattainable seems to be that cynical 
humour which enabled an old French seigneur 
of the XVIth century to append to his wife’s 
effigy : 

Ci-git ma femme. Ah! qu'elle est bien 
Pour son repos—et pour le mien. 


Could H. G. Wells express their married life 
in one hundred and fifty thousand words? 

Could the refined pen of Henry James more 
delicately shadow forth the chase exclusiveness 
of an ancient spinster than in the words of her 
memorial: 


Ci-git Marguerite Guillier 
Dans son petit particulier. 


Very evidently life was no bed-room farce 
for Marguerite. 


Think of the magnificent defiance of the 
great M. de Clermont-Tonnerre, Bishop of 
Noyon, who announced epitaphically that he 
had left Heaven in disgust at some of the 
people he found there,——which surely takes 
the prize for parting (Continued on page 108) 
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The Release of the Hamadryad 


A Recent Photographic Study, Made in Southern California, by Karl Struss 
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COURTESY KINGORE GALLERIES 


MEXICAN BULL FIGHT—SCULPTURE MADE IN TIN BY HUNT DIEDERICH 


This remarkable little group by Mr. Diederich is notable not only for its beauty and suggestion of 
movement, but for the fact that the entire group, about two feet in height, weighs only four pounds. 
The lightness of the group is due to the fact that the figures are in both cases hollow 


Bright Days Ahead for Mexico 


Showing the Enlightening Effects, on Mexico, of American Civilization 


opposite the central fountain and I sup- 

pose I must have fallen asleep. If you 
knew Mexico in the old days you will know 
that the Alameda was one of the prettiest little 
parks in the world, a place of bright flowers 
and blossoming trees and half-a-dozen tinkling 
fountains of pure water, a place where a man 
could dream his life away and never notice 
its passing. Peones from the country used to 
drowse there on the stone benches, their wide 
hats tipped back frc.a their brown faces, their 
serapes an intricate blending of patterned rags 
—and women with lustrous blue rebosos over 
their heads and chocolate children scarcely 
more clothed than Cupid. Peddlers would 
offer you weird fruits and incredible candies 
and yellow Adonises would compete to shine 
your shoes and altogether the Alameda was 
one of the pleasantest lounging places imagin- 
able on a bright glittering morning in the 
days that were. 

When I awoke, the peones and the women 
and the children and the peddlers were all 
gone and I was alone on my bench. Nearly 
all the trees were gone, too, and the Alameda 
had somehow changed into a desert of bare 
asphalt. Part of it was boarded off behind a 
hoarding and derricks and iron girders and 
heaps of yellow bricks lay all about it and 
looked as if they had been lying there for 
years. Across the vacant space hurried a 
crowd of unfamiliar men and women. ‘The 
men all wore exactly the same clothes and the 
same hats and the same large round spectacles 
with tortoise-shell frames and all their skins 
were sallow and bagged at the eyelids. The 
women all wore white shirt-waists and some 
had very brilliant complexions and, instead 
of the scent of flowers, the air was full of the 
smell of face-powder. 

None looked either to right or left or had 
any kind of expression whatever and they 


| WAS sitting in the Alameda on a seat 


By OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER 


seemed so intent upon getting to wherever they 
were going that the ordinary rules of human 
intercourse were tacitly suspended and they 
walked under each others’ feet and got into 
each others’ way and jostled all and sundry 
without anyone’s seeming aware of it. 


Americanizing the Cathedral 


HINKING that perhaps there was a new 

revolution—and a Mexican revolution was 
always picturesque—I rose and followed the 
crowd. It led on in an unceasing torrent 
across the Alameda—only the name had been 
changed to Guggenheimer Concourse—and 
down the Avenida Madero—only it was called 
Avenue B2—to the Zocolo—and that was 
called Washington Park. 

It was a good deal changed since I had last 
seen it. The beautiful facade of the Cathedral 
had disappeared; in its place was a thirty- 
four-story office-building of ornamental iron 
and chipped granite. It was called the Kur- 
zenackersteinitz Building and it had twelve 
express elevators and nine hundred windows, 
all exactly alike, stretching up to affront the 
angels. It looked like a new slice of cheese. 
There was a large sign on one corner which 
showed that religion was not neglected. It 


read: ‘Fourth Church of the Celestial Mrs. 
B. Reddy. Seventeenth Floor. Take the Ele- 
vator. No seats free.” 


The rest of the great square had also 
changed considerably. All the quaint old 
Spanish buildings and the shady arcades and 
the deep patios were gone; so were the Na- 
tional Palace and the Monte de Piedad and 
the flower market. Where the National Palace 
had stood was Hoffartigallenbaum’s clothing 
store. You could not see very much of it be- 
cause it was covered with a huge picture-poster, 
showing a lady and gentleman and three chil- 
dren, all in their undervests, leering domes- 
tically at each other. There was a legend 


which ran: ‘The darling dinky tots won’t 
ever have pneumonia, if Daddy buys them 
Hoffartigallenbaum’s $300 Union Suits and 
helps beat the High Cost of Living.” 

The lounging peones had lounged into 
eternity and with them the peddlers and the 
‘lizards’ and the rateros and all the rest of 
the crowds that used to match the square in 
colour and picturesqueness. Instead, it was 
set round with tall office-buildings, of granite 
and grey brick and imitation marble and ferro- 
concrete—with a picture-theatre and a soda 
fountain at opposite ends of each block. The 
sidewalks were crowded with the same men 
and women who had hurried past me on the 
Alameda and they were still hurrying and their 
faces as expressionless as before and when I 
looked at them more closely I saw that they 
were nearly all Jews. That puzzled me, because 
there were scarcely any Jews in the Mexico City 
I used to know. The roadway was thick with 
Rolls-Royces and their occupants were all Jews 
without exception, except the chauffeurs, who 
were Americans. I did not see any Mexicans. 


Americanizing the Café 


| ied the centre of the plaza, where the flower- 
beds used to be, was a huge statue of an eld- 
erly gentleman in a plug hat. In one hand he 
held a water-bottle and in the other a glass, 
from which he was about to drink. On either 
side of the statue was an ornamental cast-iron 
sign with ‘Subway’ written on it. No one was 
entering or leaving the Subway and I found 
that it was closed because of the strike. There 
were no trolley-cars running, for the same 
reason, and, in front of most of the big stores, 
men and women were walking up and down 
with notices pinned on them telling you in 
English and Yiddish that they were on strike. 

Because I was feeling a little faint I 
walked along the Avenue that was called 
B2, thinking I would (Continued on page 114) 








VANITY FAIR 


Let Us Be Thankful 


A Few Glad Thoughts which Should be of Comfort at Christmas Time 


the thoughts of all pious persons, such 

as the readers of this magazine, ought 
to turn to the consideration of what a lot we 
have to be thankful for. 

Of late there has been a tendency to repine. 
Again and again I go into a man’s office and 
find him all humped up in his chair, repining. 
I have to lift him up by the coat collar and set 
him straight again. 

After all, whatever troubles thera may be 
around us, here we are on the good old earth 
still spinning round as usual. When I say 
spinning, perhaps I ought to qualify it a little. 
It appears from the discoveries of Professor 
Einstein of Berlin, made public since last 
Christmas, that she is not spinning quite as she 
did. It seems that the spacial content of the 
cone described by the prolongation of the 
earth’s axis is not what we thought it was. 

But, personally, I never expected that it 
would be. Things never are. It is proved 
now that space is only a relative conception 
and that the earth is really moving constantly 
round a corner. This means that the future 
life of our planet is greatly shorter than had 
been supposed. Instead of the fifty million 
years that we had confidently expected, it ap- 
pears that we are not likely to have more than 
five million. But what of that? Let us enjoy 
our five million years while we can. If the 
earth doesn’t spin as well as it did, it still 
spins. That’s something. 

Then, in the next place, we look about us at 
this glad Yule tide and we see the beautiful 
prospect of a world at peace. After the long 
years of war, that alone should make us thank- 
ful—the mere thought that at last we have 
peace. At least, when one says peace, I sup- 
pose more properly one ought to modify the ex- 
pression just a little bit. From last week’s 
papers it seems that the Bolsheviki, about a 
million of them, took a drive at the Ukrainians, 
and that the Little Russians, about two hun- 
dred thousand of the wee fellows, are getting 
ready for a drive against the Letts and the 
Liths. But let them drive. They’ve got the 
driving habit. 

And, anyway, I den’t believe they really hurt 
one another. So, too, the Hindoos are in a 
state of effervescence. All right, let them 
seethe. I understand that at any moment a 
republican revolution may break out in Italy, 
and a monarchical counter-revolution may 
overwhelm Germany. The Arabs in Africa 
are talking about a Jehab, or sacred war, 
against the Christians, and the Christians are 
plotting against the French. 

On our own side of the water they say the 
ground beneath our feet is honey-combed with 
radical insurrection. Mexico is said to be pre- 
paring to invade the United States, and the 
Virgin Islands are on the brink of a Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Still, all*said and done, this is peace. Let 
us look abroad and enjoy the prospect. It 
seems almost too bright to last. But, at least, 
if anyone breaks it we can write and tell the 
League of Nations on them. 

One turns to the home. Is it not at least 
something to be thankful for at Christmas 
time, that we still have a roof above our heads 


Wie the approach of the Glad Season, 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


to shelter us? When I say ‘we have a roof’, 
possibly it would be better to shade the ex- 
pression somewhat. It is unfortunately true 
that a good many of us have no roof, owing 
to the shortage of houses. The census now 
shows that we have about 105,000,000 people 
in the United States, with only housing ac- 
commodation for 100,000,000. There are five 
million homeless people among us this Christ- 
mas time. It is only too true. I have myself 
seen them sitting round in the cabarets and 
palm rooms at two o’clock in the morning. 


Rolled Iron and. Oats 


NOTHER very real reason that we have 
for being thankful is that, at last, the 
dreadful pressure of the high cost of living is 
passing away. Prices are coming down. Wheat 
fell two cents last week. Rolled iron is off at 
least two dollars a ton, and steel in bars is 
getting cheaper every day. 

In other words, all the old home comforts 
are coming back to us. Crude oil came down 
four cents yesterday, and oats went down eight 
cents a bushel. Any man can step out this 
Christmas Eve and fetch home a gallon of 
crude oil and a peck of oats and put six cents 
clear profit into his pocket. More than this, 
the market reports show that leather is very 
restless, that pulp is nervous, and that there is 
a strong undercurrent in cement, and an ab- 
solute collapse of bricks and tiles. I tell you, 
we are coming into our own very fast. 

Another cause that I find for devout grati- 
tude at this season of the year lies in the im- 
proved way in which, of late, we have learned 
to keep Christmas Day. We are at last getting 
our Christmas Day functions on a proper pro- 
fessional basis, in keeping with the spirit of 
the time. In the church, which I don’t attend, 
the Christmas morning service used to be dis- 
figured by the singing of such things as Hark 
the Herald Angels Sing, by the entire congre- 
gation in unison. 

As I remember, we used to stand up and 
sing it all together. The discordance was such 
that one could hardly hear oneself sing. We 
have now changed all that. This Christmas 





BABETTE — Paris 





we have engaged a professional quartette, four 
of the very biggest people in the vaudeville 
circuit. We are to pay them a hundred dollars 
each with a percentage on the offertory. They 
are to sing us an anthem—an aria that we 
engaged a man, one of the principal librettists 
of the New York stage, to write for us. The 
anthem is to consist simply of the word Hark! 
repeated in various ways. We, the congrega- 
tion, (I say “we” for I have invited a party of 
friends to come with me after a breakfast at 
one of the hotels), are simply to sit in our 
places and the quartet will sing Hark till the 
pastor pushes a button for them to stop. 

We don’t have to pray at all, or to move, 
If the applause warrants it, there is to be, as 
an encore, a solo anthem by the tenor. He is 
to sing Now a Heavenly Child is Born, but he 
is not to use it all, but just to take the word 
Now and keep singing it. If he is not encored, 
we pay him nothing. 

After the singing, in place of the old-fash- 
ioned sermon that used to be so wearisome, we 
are to have a set of moving pictures. It isa 
reel that we had made specially. It shows 
ourselves, the congregation, first — standing 
outside the church talking, and then it shows 
us going into the church talking, and then 
coming out, talking on the steps. It is won- 
derfully interesting and we think it will put a 
lot of ‘‘pep” into the service and be a big ad. 

Then, to keep up the religious tone of it we 
have inserted titles and run them through the 
film. The titles read: “Xmas! Xmas! Who 
was born on Xmas? Rah! Rah! Rah!” 


Grace in Public 


HAVE no doubt that a great many other 

churches are planning a Christmas service 
of this kind. But the church service is only a 
part of the new Christmas. 

Among other changes that we’ve been mak- 
ing lately is that we’ve quite done away with 
the old-fashioned family dinner, with the chil- 
dren lined up on each side of the table and 
with grace at the beginning, and crackers at 
the end. Now we eat our Christmas dinner at 
a hotel. There is no doubt there’s a touch 
about a hotel that you can never get at home. 
After all, at home, if you say grace, who hears 
it? On the other hand, if at a hotel—without 
in the least posing about it—you rise reverent- 
ly and ask God to bless the food—you feel that 
at least someone is listening to'you. Then, at 
a hotel, it is so pleasant on Christmas Day to 
feel oneself among strangers. I don’t mean to 
say that one’s friends are not all right, but 
when you want a really good time, at which 
you feel that you are taken at your full worth, 
it is so much more delightful to be among 
strangers. They are so responsive. They 
laugh so easily at the lightest joke that it’s 
a pleasure to be with them. 

And, what’s more, if I want to pull one end 
of a Christmas cracker, I don’t want a child 
at the other end of it. A child isn’t strong 
enough. It is much wiser to have a nice 
strong woman—not too old, or she might be 
weak—and preferably in evening dress so that 
the cracker won’t burn her. 

After all, it is not such a sad world as you 
might think. Is it? 
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OLIVE OSBORNE 


Quite reconciles us to the possi- 

bilities of “Electric Light” as il- 

lumination for those indoor two- 
somes which require no caddy 


PERLE GISMONDE 
There is neither waxing nor waning 
in this “Moonlight”, of the various 
Lovelights now glimmering on the 

New Amsterdam Roof 


Photographs by . ' }. ’ . { f wi oto oe 
f ? % . , e “Northern Lights” at 
ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON ‘ present marks Mr. Zieg- 


feld’s farthest north 











AVONNE TAYLOR 
“Twilight” should be a period of temporary unpopularity, what 
with the late changes in daylight saving, around five o’clock, but 
Miss Taylor is doing well to remind us what it can be at its best 


MARTHA PIERRE 


“Candlelight” has centuries of tradition behind it, and recommenda- 
tions from all the best novelists, but Miss Pierre has made it at- 
tractive in. quite a new way: as a means of illuminating love scenes 


Lights which Shine in the Midnight Frolic 


Diverting Bits of Illumination on the Ancient but not Altogether Outworn Subject of Woman 
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SINFONIA DOMESTICA 
There is an affinity between great artists which, pursued 
into matrimony, is dangerous. When two great opera- 
stars, for instance, take the fatal step, the question 
instantly arises, “Who shall sing second?” “Not I,” 
says that glorious contralto, Mme. Human-Hunk, vocal- 
izing before her mirror. ‘“‘Not I,” resolves Signor Dotti, 
piercing the morning lather with his tenore robusto, 
the net result being harmony distinctly a la Stravinsky 





THE MAN AND THE MANNEQUIN 


If Anatole Bergére, the world’s most famous man- 
modiste, had to marry, why, in the name of duvetyne, 
did he select as his bride, the stalwart Eugénie, his 
former office-manager, to whom the machinations of the 
mannequins are as an open book! That is what Anatole 
would like to know. How can he and Lolotte, his most 
perfect thirty-six, compose a creation with Madame 
constantly swooping down upon them? The poor soul 
is no more than a model-husband, so he finds it utterly 
impossible to convince Eugénie that Lolotte is no more 
than her husband’s model 
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Mysterious Marriages 


A Scientific Search into Certain Matings 


and Mis - matings 


Sketches by FISH 


Diagnosis by Our Staff Psychoanalyst 
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TRAGEDY AT HOME 


Another matrimonial alliance which is a very bad risk 
is that of the leading lady who insists on hitching her 
wagon to a male star. What each mistook for tempera- 
ment proves so often to be merely temper. What each 
really needs is a mate who is content to be audience, 
instead of deliberately trying to steal all the good lines 
in the domestic dialogue. How happy handsome Harold, 


the matinee idol, would have been, had he married a lady 
whose only contract with the theatre was through the 
box-office! How perfect would have been the peace of 
volcanic Vera, his lovely wife, had she but listened to 
the persuasions of the rich smelter-person from Pitts- 
burgh, who would have treated Vera’s tantrums with the 
same phlegmatic indifference as a strike at the works 
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HEALTH VERSUS HAPPINESS 
Poor Bertie Bradshaw never took up any- 
thing more athletic than the running broad 
grin, but, of course, it would be just his 
luck to have Mrs. Bertie develop a perfect 
mania for Eugenics. Having no children 
of her own to experiment on, the young 
lady has transferred her research to the 
numerous offspring of the family cat, 
which is rather annoying to Bertie, but 
does not seem at all upsetting to Tabby, 
to whom life seems to be just one kitten 

after another, anyway 


THE CONTINUOUS PERFORMERS 
Some marriages, thank goodness, seem to 
be one-hundred per cent successes. Albert 
and Angeline, for instance, have break- 
fasted together for five years and their 
honeymoon is not yet over. A shady nook 
and a handy hammock are all the equip- 
ment they need for a summer afternoon 
and they have talked ‘oodlums-toodlums’ 
to each other for so long that they hae 
invented a kind of Esperanto. All of 
which is very revolting to Egbert, who 
has been divorced twice 
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AMONG THE ICE-BERGS 


Before little Lottie Coughdrop married into the aristo- utterly alone and abandoned as she does after dinner 





cratic Updyke family, she was a feature-film star of the 
first magnitude, but never, in the course of her varied 
experiences in ship-wrecked boats, desert islands, burn- 
ing factories and padded opium-joints, has she felt so 


when her icy in-laws form a hollow square about her 
and creep into their respective mental vacuums. It is 
all so luxurious and refined, but “Why”, murmurs Lottie, 
“Why, did I hook up with this family of Esquimaux?” 
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GEISLER AND ANOREWS 


Justine Johnston—A New Star in the Cinema 


Her First Picture, “Blackbirds”, has just been Released by Realart 
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The Movies as an Aid to Criticism 
Will not the Movies Benefit the Literary Style of Our Dramas by Abolishing it Completely? 


By FRANK MOORE COLBY 





about movie productions is the 

criticism that they imply of the 
American stage. When a stage play 
loses nothing in the course of its adap- 
tation to the screen, it is a fair indi- 
cation as to the quality of the play. 
It means that it is the sort of play that 
may be stripped of its flesh and leave 
you just as happy with its bones. It 
means that, so far as your amusement 
is concerned, it need not have been a 
stage play at all. Good adaptations 
are, of course, very rare, but it has 
been my fortune lately to see several 
film productions of American plays, 
rated by critics as above the ordinary 
in their time, which had not lost any- 
thing by the change. 

This swift revelation of the worth- 
lessness of their words was rather con- 
clusive as a criticism of the plays. 
After all, a playwright cannot be very 
remarkable as a dramatic writer, if he 
is as much admired when he does not 
write anything as he is when he writes 
a play; and critics must have missed 
a point or two in their observation 
when they exalted the plays for only 
those things which survive intact in the 


Or of the most interesting things 





| 
movies. | : 


The movies, I believe, are a reductio 
ad absurdum of a vast body of dramatic criti- 
cism. At least they seem to me to perform 
that office for the sort of criticism I used to 
read when it was my duty to serve as a play- 
reviewer, and very likely for the sort of criti- 
cism I used to write, though I have comfort- 
ably forgotten what I myself said. Now the 
criticism I used to read was exceedingly seri- 
ous, and it rested or seemed to rest on a schol- 
arly basis. It showed a good deal of familiar- 
ity with antecedent criticism and with the his- 
tory of the stage, and it appeared quite formid- 
ably professional on the subject of technique. 


The Objective Critic 


x a rule, it purported to be strictly imper- 
sonal, the critic wishing you to believe that 
he had by scrupulous industry so purged away 
all personal substance in him, that he re- 
mained, for the truth-seeker, diaphanous. 
That indeed was the ambition of many per- 
sons at the time who were known in the uni- 
versities as objective critics. ‘They desired that 
any object might be seen straight through them 
just as well as if they were not there. It was 
the ideal of personal transparency, and it was 
sometimes quite wonderfully attained. They 
conveyed no personal colourations to anything 
they wrote about. They wanted the truth to 
shine through them, and the truth would cer- 
tainly have done so, had the truth been shin- 
ing and they standing in its way. 

Many of them lectured on the development 
of the drama and some wrote books, not very 
cheerful books, to be sure, for they merely told 
you how the contemporary drama had to be 
just what it is and had to go on being so for- 
ever, but sound books beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, sound as the sleep of childhood. I 
used to read dozens of these books. More 











VINCENT VAN GOGH—A Self Portrait 


THE VAN GOGH EXHIBITION 


[et us say the important thing first: it is 
that, at the Montross Gallery, there are 
now on view thirty-two paintings and thirty- 
five drawings and water-colours by Vincent 
van Gogh. They include some of the master- 
pieces of his career. 

When he died at the age of thirty-seven, van 
Gogh could look back to less than ten years 
of painting, but he had produced work in- 
credible in quality, considering the shortness 
of his career, and of a mastery that is time- 
less. The explanation is that he was a master 
from the beginning. He passes from one 
manner to another and it is easy to imagine, 
from the external differences in his works, that 
the man himself changed. In reality, like all 
great artists, he is as much himself, and as 
complete, in the earliest “black” paintings of 
his Dutch period as in the most brilliant of 
his later works. 

From his little town in Brabant he went to 
Belgium as a lay preacher among the miners. 
He entered into the life of the Black Country, 
succouring the victims of mine disasters and 
nursing the typhus-stricken peasants during 
an epidemic. But the ministry did not give 
him exactly the opportunity to express the 
ideas that were within him, and, in 1886, four 
years before his death, he went to Paris to 
give himself up. definitely to painting. At 
first, Pissarro’s clear and logical art was his 
chief guide. There, with his friend Gauguin, 
he began the reformation of nature for aes- 
thetic expression, and: so gave birth to the 
school of Post-Impressionism. He went to 
the South of France, echoing that cry “The 
sun! The sun!” which another great North- 
erner was uttering at about that time. The 
sun burns in his pictures, but it burned in 
his brain as well. Before the utter hopeless- 
ness of finding a public for his pictures, and 
of relieving his brother of the burden of his 
support, he ended the drama of life, by com- 
mitting suicide. But the epic of thought and 
flame, the new era in art, to which this great 
painter gave birth, is certain to go on as long 
as his canvases remain in the world. 
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serious play-reviewers than myself 
knew them, I think, by heart. 

They had indeed taken courses un- 
der these men and they were fired by 
their ambition of transparency. It is 
only just to say that they, too, were 
fairly successful. One met many play- 
reviewers, at any rate, whose person- 
alities could not have obstructed the 
vision very much and there were some 
very conscientious ones whom you could 
gaze right through to the body of opin- 
ion behind. I need hardly say that, 
when your own body cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the body of opinion 
behind, the ideal of American criticism 
is attained. 

Applying the laws of dramatic co:m- 
position with the same freedom from 
personal prepossessions that we admire 
in teachers of algebra, the most serious 
of these men could say with perfect 
definiteness why a play was right or 
wrong. They not only did not allow 
for any indeterminate elements in the 
thing; they became rather indignant if 
you said there were any indeterminate 
elements. When they described a play 
that they considered remarkable they 
believed they were giving if not all the 
reasons why it was remarkable at least 
the main reasons, and they were much 
annoyed if you told them that the play could 
not possibly be remarkable except for certain 
reasons they completely had left out. 


What Made Plays Remarkable 


as example of the reasons given for 
thinking a play remarkable would be the 
following: a central idea not too frequently 
encountered on the stage already; an ingenious 
plot, not too improbable; actuality of char- 
acters; workmanlike relevancy of development 
of theme to development of characters; econo- 
my of narration; shipshape arrangement of 
suspense, dénouement, and climax; retention 
of interest throughout the last act; holding “the 
mirror up to nature”; and, if a tragedy, a 
proper regard for the Aristotelian catharsis. 

When to these or similar considerations the 
serious play-reviewer had added a synopsis of 
the story he was sure that he had given more 
reasons than sufficed for believing the play 
remarkable. In fact, taking dramatic criti- 
cism as it used to run in my day, the elements 
of a remarkable play were for the most part 
only three: there was the idea, often a very 
simple one, such as Murder is a wicked thing 
or Adultery leads to trouble, but always highly 
prized. There was the structure—many critics 
being unable to recover from their astonish- 
ment that the parts of a good play did not 
merely tumble into place. And there were the 
situations, which in a remarkable play always 
following one after another just as situations 
should. 

Now there are two noticeable things about 
the description by dramatic critics of plays 
that are considered extraordinary. The de- 
scription applies quite as well to plays that are 
not considered extraordinary. Not only does 
it often happened that (Continued on page 94) 








THE NEAR ENGAGEMENT 
Among our well-known will-o’-the-wisps, none 
is more maddening to the dramatically am- 
bitious young lady than the big engagement 
which is always just about to happen. Above, 
we see little Edna Tiptoe, who has worn out 
three pairs of gray suéde slippers tripping 
from one office to another only to be told that 
she will surely have a fat part in the forth- 
coming production of ‘“Snooky Ookums” 


ALMOST ART 


The fact that Art is proverbially long means nothing in the 
life of Iris Effingham, who is just bound to succeed, no matter 
how often the hard-hearted judges ‘give her the gate’. At the 
present moment, she is joyously confident of success with her 
last creation entitled “Curvature of the Soul’, in which she 
has utilized the three-ball motive of the pawnbroker, but ex- 
pressed it in terms usually inherent in the feminine form 


VANITY FAIR 






THE FUTURE CHAMPION 


Golf holds a perpetual promise, the pursuit 
of which is always enjoyable, though the re- 
sults may not always show on the score-card. 
One of the lovely features of Annabelle Up- 
dyke’s ambition to better par is that it in- 
volves such a large amount of intimate instruc- 
tion,—in the imparting of which handsome 
Bertie Braithwaite sometimes feels that he is 
actually learning more than he is imparting 


Sketches by AUGUST HENKEL 


SYMPHONIE A DEUX 


Among the forty-two hundred young Russian violinists who 
have attained fame and fortune on the American concert stage, 
Jan Kapok is probably unique. He has never yet had a 
professional engagement, but he has, at last, found a sympa- 
thetic soul in the person of Mrs. Van Tassell who, having been 
black-balled for the Bagby musicales, is going to start a salon 
of her own and show the snobbish East what Cleveland can do 


The Pursuit of the Unattainable 


A Few Familiar Examples of the Raptures Involved in Eternal Pursuit 
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A Group of Familiar Characters from the American Periodical World 


of a magazine—not powder or pistol, but 

paper and popular. Over the outer cur- 
tain careens a lady on horseback in five colours. 
With one hand she raises a cup of tea to her 
glossy lips while with the other she follows 
through on a recent mashie shot, meanwhile 
keeping one rich-tinted, astounding eye upon 
the twist of her service and its mate on the 
volume of pleasant poetry in her other hand. 
The rising of the curtain reveals the back-drop 
as a patch-work of magazine covers. The 
furniture includes a table on which lies a single 
periodical, to convey the abstraction ‘Maga- 
zine’, and around it your players sit on chairs 
plastered with advertisements. Each actor 
holds a placard bearing the name of the char- 
acter represented. For example, the Edith 
Wharton Story holds a placard which reads 
“By Edith Wharton, in three parts.” 

Near (but not in!) the left hand stage box 
is stationed a gentleman in underwear holding 
a gigantic placard which announces that 
“THIS IS A MAGAZINE”. 

As the Curtain rises the audience discovers 
the Edith Wharton Story attempting a téte a 
tite with a somewhat arrogant British Serial.- 

THE EpirH WHARTON Story (a bit bitter- 
ly): And before I could so much as shoot a 
saucy subtlety, there I was plumped down be- 
tween an odious fable in broken Yiddish and 
this—this affair next to me. 

‘This affair is a very vulgar and proletarian 
Baseball Varn who sprawls colloquially in his 
chair. 

THE BASEBALL YARN: 
to me, lady? 

(On the lady’s part a frigid and Jamesian 
silence. She looks, by the way, like a lady 
who has lived all her life in three-room apart- 
ments and had her nerves ruined by impulsive 
elevator boys.) 

THE BASEBALL YARN (in brutal soliloquy) : 
If they could jes’ stick a guy in a magazine 
where he could borrer one good chewterbacker ! 

A DETECTIVE StorY (in a tense whisper) : 
There’s one in my third paragraph. But be 
quiet and be careful not to break any retorts. 

THE BasEBALL Story (facetiously): Or 
make any, eh? Ha! Ha! Ha! 

THE BritiIsH SERIAL (to The Edith Whar- 
ton Story): I say, who’s that little story over 
near the Editorial? Don’t fancy I’ve seen her 
before since I’ve been running. 

THE EpirH WHARTON Story (lowering her 
voice): My Dear Man, she’s a nobody. Seems 
to have no family—nothing but a past. 

THE BririsH SERIAL: She has a certain 
charm, but a deuced vulgar plot. (He yawns.) 

Tur BASEBALL YARN (in a rude aside to the 
Detective Story): The noble Duke looks a 
bit padded his own self. Say! Pipe the old 
grampa asleep on his advertisements. 

Tue Detective Story: That’s the Robert 
Chambers Serial. He’s through this issue. 

THE BASEBALL YARN: Kinda like that lit- 
tle thing next to him. New in here ain’t she? 

Tue Detective Story: New and scared. 

THE BasepaLL YarRN: Looks as if she 
Was wrote with a soft pencil. 

Tue Detective Story:  Overdressed! 
Her illustrations cost more than she did. 


Te: scene is the vast and soggy interior 


Was you speakin’ 


By F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 


(Several chairs down, a little Love Poem 
leans tenderly across a story to another Love 
Poem.) 

THE First Love Porm: I adore your form. 

THE SECOND Love Porm: You’ve got a 
good figure yourself—in your second line. But 
your meter looks a little strained. 


THE First Love Porm: You are the 
caesura in the middle of all my lines. Alas! 


someone will cut you out and paste you on a 
mirror—or send you to his sweetheart with 
“Isn’t this lovely!” scrawled across you—or 
passepartout you. 





The heroine of the Robert W. Cham- 
bers serial—Drawing by George Luks 


THE Seconp Love Porm (coyly): Now 
you just get right back to your own page. 

(At this point, the Robert Chambers Story 
awakens with a start, and walks rheumatically 
over to the Edith Wharton Story.) 

THE Rospert CHAMBERS StToRY (asthmati- 
cally): May I join you? 

THe EpirH Warton Story (acidly): 
You seemed well content to flirt with that sen- 
timental little piece, behind the advertisements. 

THE Ropert CHAMBERS Story: On the 
contrary, she bores me. Every character in her 
is born in wedlock. Still she’s a relief from 
the Commercial yarns. 

THE BritisH SertAL: You can be thank- 
ful you haven’t got your feet between two 
smelly soap advertisements. (He points to 
what appears to be a paralytic dwarf at his 
feet.) Look! There’s my Synopsis of Pre- 
ceding Chapters all tangled up again. 

THe Ropert CHAMBERS Story: Thank 
heavens, I’m published! I’ve had some an- 
noying experiences in the last eight months. 
In one issue there was a Penrod Story next to 
me making so much noise that I couldn’t hear 
my own love scenes. 

Tue Epira WHarton Story (cruelly): 
Never mind. The shop-girls could fill them 
in with their eyes closed. 

THe RopertT CHAMBERS SToRY (sourly): 
My dear lady, your climax is on crooked. 

Tue EpirH WuHartoN Story: At least 


I have one. They tell me you drag horribly. 
_THE BaseBALL YARN: Well, if the swells 
ain’t scrappin’ with each other! 


THE EpirH WHARTON Story: No one in- 
vited your comments. 

THE BASEBALL YARN: Go on! You're 
full of dots! 

THE EpirH WuHarton Story: At least, 
I’m not full of mixed metaphors! 

THE ROBERT CHAMBERS STORY: Weak re- 


partee! Columnist’s humor. 

(A new voice, very oratorical and sonorous, 
breaks in. It is—) 

THE Po.iticai ARTICLE: Come! There’s 
nothing irreconcilable there. There’s no knot 
so tight that there isn’t a way out of the laby- 
rinth. 

THE LittLe Story WirHout A FamILy 
(timidly): Dear folks, it’s a sweet cosy world. 
So don’t poison your little lungs with naughty, 
unkind words. 

THE BritisH SERIAL: 
Porter women! 

THe LittLe Story WitHout A FAMILy: 
You don’t know what abuse is until you’ve 
been returned with “Join the Navy” stamped 
on your envelope. 

THE BritIsH SERIAL: If I had been fished 
out of the waste-basket, I shouldn’t boast 
about it! 

THE BASEBALL YARN: Let her alone! She’s 
a honest Gurl. I'll kick you one in the con- 
clusion! 

(They rise and square off, eying each other 
menacingly. A contagious excitement springs 
up; the Basil King Revelation forgets its credu- 
lous queens and tears over; an Efficiency Arti- 
cle loses its head and runs wildly through the 
issue, and even the illustrations leap out of 
their borders, the half-tones vying democrati- 
cally with the Ben Days, in reaching the scene. 
The excitement spreads to the advertisements. 
Mr. Madison Whims of Seattle falls into a 
jar of No-Hairo Cold Cream. A Health and 
Strength Giant arrives clinging to an ear- 
phone; a Short Story Course becomes covered 
with Rat Poison. The Circulation increases. 

In fact, for a minute everything is something 
awful! Just as the number’s minutes seem as 
numbered as its pages, a stentorian voice pro- 
ceeds from the Table of Contents, an efficient- 
looking gentleman with a megaphone who has 
been sitting unnoticed in the orchestra: 
“Places! A Reader!” A hush falls; everyone 
scurries back into position, just as a thick and 
impenetrable dark descends upon the stage 
through which emerge, as an emanation from 
limbo, the large glossy eyes of the cover girl, 
on horseback in five colours. 

A voice comes out of the dark and, in the 
great quiet, it is like the voice of God.) 

THE VortcE: Wonder if there’s anything in 
this worth readin’. Sure is some queen on the 
cover ! 

AN INSERT JOKE (laughing feebly): Hee! 
Hee! Hee! (Jt is the grotesque and horrible 
cackle of an old man.) NC 

The lights go on to show that the curtain 1s 
now down. In front of it sits a reader, a lone 
stage hand. He wears an expression of tre- 
mendous and triumphant boredom. He is read- 
ing the magazine. 


Shades of those 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


GILBERT MURRAY 
Because by his admirable 
verse translations of Eurip- 
ides he has done much to 
make Greek tragedy intelli- 
gible and attractive to the 
modern public; because he 
has brought to his classical 





BREITKOPF & HARTEL 


ARTURO TOSCANINI 


Because he is one of the greatest of 
living conductors; because he directs 
wholly without notes; because he gave 
up his career to conduct military bands 
in Italy during the war; because he is 
as modest as a man can be; but chiefly 
because, after a long absence from 
the United States, he is now returning 
to us for the purpose of conducting 
a notable series of orchestra concerts 
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ARNOLD GENTHE 


ISADORA DUNCAN 
Because she has done more to stimulate classic 
dancing than any other woman of our time; 
because she trained the best group of Greek 
dancers in Europe or America; because she is 
a notable figure in the social and artistic life 
of three countries; but chiefly because she 
has, with her pupils, just participated in a 
remarkable series of classic dances in Athens 





criticism, not only exhaus- 
tive scholarship, but also the 
brilliant intelligence of a 
modern liberal and the im- 
aginative prose of a born art- 
ist; but, finally, because he 
has raised his voice on the 
side of decency and justice 
in many an unpopular cause 


E. S. MARTIN 
Because he has, for thirty-seven years, 
written the editorials in Life and made 
them remarkable both for their dis- 
tinctive style and their unpartisan 
spirit; because he is the author of 
many volumes of essays and light verse 
and has just published an authorita- 
tive life of the late Joseph H. Choate; 
and, finally, because he has just taken 
the place of the late William Dean 
Howells in the “Editor’s Easy Chair” 
of Harper’s Magazine 


JAMES HUNEKER 
Because he is a critic of inexhaustible 
learning and enthusiasm in all the 
arts; because, more than any other 
American critic, he has fought to de- 
provincialize American culture by in- 
troducing to it the great names of the 
artists of the continent; and, finally, 
because he has just published his auto- 
biography, “Steeplejack’’, the record of 
a long life spent vigorously and richly 
in the enjoyment of fine things 
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An Article by Wireless Telephone 


A Dramatic Conversation Apropos of Six Diverse Themes 


HE Scene. The office of Vanity Fair, 
[x York. Time, November, 1920. 
A Young Lady, blonde, and rather 
dashing, sits at a desk, rejecting unsolicited 
manuscripts. At her hand is a wireless tele- 
phone. Beyond, through an open door, may 
be seen the Editor, rejecting unsolicited 
drawings. 

The wireless telephone rings. The Editor 
rejects another handful of sketches, and places 
the receiver to his ear. 

Tue Epiror: Who is it? 

Tue Voice: John Drinkwater. 

THE Epitor: Where are you? 

J. D.: In Oakridge. 

THE Epiror: Where Lincoln is buried? 

J. D.: No, where he was written—I mean 
where I wrote it, in England. 

Tue Eprror: But you can’t be in England! 

J. D.: Oh, yes I can: our wireless tele- 
phone service is wonderful. Full of surprises. 

THE Epitor: Anyhow it’s nice to hear 
your voice again, my dear chap. What about 
those articles you were going to write for us? 

J.D.: That’s just it. I’ve been very busy. 
Just finished plays on Cromwell (Oliver) and 
Stuart (Mary) and I’ve looked up your list of 


suggestions. I can’t do any of those six sug- 
gested articles for you. 

THE Epiror: Why not? 

J. D.: Well, look at the list. Number One 


— Drinkwater’s new London Theatre: its 
plans, scope, repertoire, etc. Now, I haven’t 
got a new London theatre, or even an old Lon- 
don theatre. They have ‘all been bought by a 
syndicate. 

THE Epitor: Well? 

D.: Number Two—Tendencies in Re- 

e cent English Poetry. What do you mean 
by Tendencies? 

THE EpITor: 
new technique— 

J. D.: But, my dear Frank—there isn’t 
any new technique—the one certain thing about 
technique is that it can never be new. 

Tue Eprror: But what about cadence, 
and the abolition of rhyme? 

J. D.: Cadence was an old story in the 
XIIIth century, when Langland was writing, 
and rhyme has been abolished once a decade 
since Chaucer. What we want is new poets, 
not new technique. 

THE Eprror: What about the new poets, 
then? 

J. D.: Happily they persist. And their 
direction is that pointed from Wyatt through 
Shakespeare and Milton and Herrick and 
Wordsworth and Keats and Tennyson (mir- 
abile—my cherished foe J. C. Squire writes 
appreciatively of Tennyson in the new London 
Mercury) and the rest of them. The other 
evening one of our best young painters, John 
Nash (the brother of the equally admirable 
Paul), said, in an unguarded moment, and 
under the influence of Burgundy, that some 
aged friend of his was almost as grey as I. So 
that my protesting youth has to acknowledge 
an even later generation. And of that younger 
generation, I will name you half-a-dozen poets 
in England that are, as the reviewers say, 
worth watching. Edmund Blunden, Godfrey 


You know—direction—the 


By JOHN DRINKWATER 


Elton, Aldous Huxley, Thomas Moult (if he 
keeps his head), Viola Meynell—already well- 
known as a novelist—and Fredegond Shove— 
if that lady is not already beyond this company 
in reputation. There, that’s all I can tell you 
at the moment about the very latest thing in 
English poetry. I’ve left the “‘better-than- 
Milton” group out of the reckoning. 

THE Epitor: Well, what was next? 

J. D.: Three—The Drama in England. 

THE Epitor: "You can’t get over that. 

J. D.: Yes, but look here, this was to be 
an article, not a three-volume treatise. My 
fee for “The Drama in England’ is somewhere 
about $2,000 and, speaking from memory, that 
is more than you usually pay for a single 
contribution. 

THE Epitor: But, surely, you could say a 
few things about the last season. 

J. D.: Oh, if you want that. I’ve not been 
in London much—my job for the moment has 
been to write a little drama in Oakridge. But 
I have seen a few of the productions up there 
—several of the successes among them. John 
Galsworthy’s Skin Game is, perhaps, the most 
notable. Personally I don’t think it is by any 
means Mr. Galsworthy at his best. He seems 
to have yielded, in parts, to a stage method 
that is not his own, and far less admirable 
than his own. But his second best is better 
than the best of most, and nothing could be 
more heartening than a solid popular success 
scored by a dramatist who has done so much 
for our theatre and has, comparatively speak- 
ing, hitherto found an audience altogether too 
small for his rare quality. Every man who 
cares two pence (four cents, normal exchange) 
for the English-speaking stage will lift his hat 
in congratulation to a man who, with Bernard 
Shaw and Granville Barker, has, perhaps, 
done more than any of his contemporaries to 
make that stage worth living for. 

Then there was Mr. A. A. Milne’s Mr. Pim 
Passes By, a comedy altogether charming while 
it was comic, but rather depressing, I thought, 
when it offered any serious reflections upon 
life. Mr. Harwood’s Grain of Mustard Seed 
is pretty near being thundering good. In fact, 
compared with the average of the West-End 
theatre ten years ago, it is thundering good. 
Whenever it looks forward, it is arresting—it 
falls only when it makes concession to that 
ten-years-ago period. I saw, too, Mr. Lang 
as Othello, twin-starred with Mr. Bouchier’s 
Iago. Mr. Lang is an actor who has the very 
rare quality of physical subtlety—his body is 
not a hindrance to his mind, as it is with most 
players, but a flexible and_ significant instru- 
ment. That is rare enough among women on 
the stage, still rarer with men, and Mr. Lang’s 
performance scored heavily because of it. His 
Othello had something deliberate and certain 
in it, something almost marionette-like, that 
held the attention always. For the rest, a 
production of many merits was marked by a 
fatal lack of beauty. The tragedy interested 
its audience, but, apart from Mr. Lang’s own 
performance, there was not a note of exaltation 
from beginning to end. Everybody seemed to 
be afraid of beauty. That may be a fashion- 
able modern mood, but it is a hopeless one in 
which to approach a tragic masterpiece. 


HE Eprror: What about your friend Play- 
fair’s As You Like It, at Hammersmith? 

J. D.: Yes: that’s a very instructive com- 
parision. The Othello performance was purely 
the product of the modern theatre, coming out 
of a tradition no older than Sir Herbert Tree’s 
management. It was costly, slow-moving, un- 
imaginative. It was very often far from being 
dull, but it was wholly unaware of any great 
poetic succession. Mr. Lang struck the right 
sort of thing out of his own instinct, but the 
production as a whole- seemed to have been 
touched by nobody who had ever heard of the 
Greeks or the Elizabethans or Milton or any- 
body before 1880, and only the Sultans of the 
Haymarket at that. And the odd thing is 
that most people seem to think that this kind 
of production, which can hardly name its 
grandfather, comes of fine traditional stock, 
while they protest that As You Like It at 
Hammersmith was just crazy modernity. It 
is the Othello show that was modern and badly 
modern, while As You Like It—not too well 
acted—was full of a spirit and sense that, 
until lately, happen to have been forgotten in 
our theatre for forty years, but are in reality 
akin to the great art of centuries. Mr. Playfair 
and Mr. Lovat Fraser don’t suppose that the 
history of the drama began in 1880, and they 
remember that ‘there are men in China too’. 

THe Eprror: Have you produced any 
Shakespeare yourself at Birmingham? 

J. D.: Not I personally, but I have seen 
two or three of their Shakespeare productions 
there. I had nothing to do with them, so that 
I may speak my mind. One of the most in- 
teresting was, strangely, Othello. It started 
off with the immense advantage of being in a 
theatre that, from the first, has been aware of 
that great succession of which I spoke, a 
theatre, moreover, where Barry Jackson has 
set a fine standard of design. We play our 
Shakespeare there on a stage that is in prin- 
ciple like the one for which he wrote his plays, 
consequently you can play the whole text 
(which is the first and absolutely indispensable 
condition of any decent performance) in well 
under three hours, which you can’t possibly 
do, if you pretend that he wrote plays of the 
Pinero-Jones pattern. The Birmingham pro- 
duction was under the direction of A. E. 
Filmer, and, contrary to custom, had a very 
light-weight Othello in Stuart Vinden, who 
showed what sincerity and intelligence can do 
in a right atmosphere against natural odds. A 
company of relative youngsters in a production 
that, in expense, would hardly have paid for 
the trimmings of the other one, played to- 
gether with a sense of the world’s tragic art, 
and achieved a most remarkably moving 
quality. 

Tue Epiror: Did you see any American 
performances in London? 

J. D.: Only One Night in Rome. On the 
whole; it wasn’t as good as the New York pro- 
duction, but Miss Laurette Taylor was as fine 
as ever, and showed again that she has possi- 
bilities hardly matched, I think, by any of her 
contemporaries either here or with you. That, 
by the way, was number four on your list— 
“American Plays in England.” 

THE Epitor: I see (Continued on page 94) 
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Vera Beresford —An Heiress of Beauty and Tale t 


The Daughter of Kitty Gordon is now Appearing in Vaudeville and has Made a Reputation all her Own 
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A Tragedy 


Characters 
R. CORNELIUS BARRYMAN—very 
M successful in Wall Street, and recently 
decorated for conspicuous — bravery 
while President of the Union League Club’s 
Board of Strategy, during the late War. 

Mrs. BARRYMAN—his equal in every way. 
A feather streams in her hair, and there is a 
continuous flow of pearls about her costume. 

HvucH BarryMAaN—their son, who has 
estranged his parents and horrified Our Set, 
by marrying— 

ETHYLLE—a willowy, Elsie Ferguson sort 
of type, formerly in Mr. Dillingham’s chorus 
and in the choruses of half a dozen other the- 
atrical managers. 

MarspEN—butler at the Barrymans. 

Place: The Towers, the Barryman estate 
at Tuxedo. 


RAWING room of The Towers. 6:30 

P.M. Mrs. Barryman moves nervously 
from one window to another. Mr. Barryman 
is comfortably settled in an easy chair, with 
decanter and glasses conveniently placed. He 
is absorbed in his newspaper. 

Mrs. B.: Cornelius, can’t you put up that 
paper for a moment? It’s half after six, and 
they should have been here an hour ago. 

Mr. B. (absorbed in reading): Outrageous! 
Damnable! To think that our Constitution— 
the bulwark of our national life—is threatened 
by the dastardly— 

Mrs. B.: For Heaven’s sake, Cornelius, 
stop talking like a Tribune editorial when I’m 
in this nervous state! (Jarsden enters silent- 
ly.) Yes, yes, Marsden, what is it? Are they 
here? Have they telephoned? 

MarspeN: Beg pardon, madam.... A 
telegram for you, sir. (Hands telegram to 
Mr. B. Exit Marsden.) 

Mrs. B.: Quick! Quick! Cornelius! 
Read it! Aren’t they coming? I knew she’d 
be afraid to face it, at the last moment—the 
brazen—why, Cornelius! Help! Help! He’s 
fainted! (She grabs the decanter and starts, 
absentmindedly, to pour its contents over him.) 

MARSDEN (announcing a couple from the 
doorway): Mr. Hugh and Mrs. Hugh Barry- 
man! (Marsden and Hugh instantly grasp 
the situation and rush forward to assist Mrs. 
B. Ethylle remains in a beautiful Elsie Fer- 
guson-Ethel Barrymore pose in the doorway.) 

Mr. B. (reviving): Where am I? Where 
—My God! The cellar! (He collapses again. 
All concentrate for the next few moments on 
reviving him. Ethylle still stands, picturesque 
and unnoticed, in the doorway.) 

Mrs. B.: Speak to me, Cornelius! Speak! 

Hucu (picks up the telegram. He reads 
it aloud, while a look of horror spreads over 
his face): ‘Federal agents on to you. Ex- 
pect raid tonight. Harris Watson.” Mother, 
what does father’s partner mean by this? 

Mrs. B. (shrieks): Ruined! 

HvucH: Mother, you must explain— 

Mrs. B. (collecting herself after a tremen- 
dous effort): Listen, Hugh. In order to make 
our reconciliation with you and your—wife 
(indicating, disdainfully, the presence of 
Ethylle) as public as possible, we are giving 
a huge dinner-dance tonight; and, that it 


Hootch! 


of Fashionable Life at Tuxedo: in Three Acts 


By KATHARINE DAYTON 





THE ARRIVAL OF THE GUESTS 
Mrs. Barryman, a feather in her hair, a 
continuous flow of pearls about her dress 


might be a memorable event, your father, at 
great effort and expense, had procured two 
cases of vintage champagne. It was smuggled 
most successfully and ingeniously from Cana- 
da—and tonight’s dinner-dance was to be the 
crest of our season at Tuxedo. Now—all, all 
is lost! Your father’s reputation as a patriot 
is ruined—my leadership in the Park gone— 
oh, what will become of us? (Sobs.) 

ETHYLLE: Mother! 

Mrs. B. (violently): No—no! Not that! 
Not now! If it had not been for you—if you 
had not stolen my darling son—all this would 
never have happened! 

HucuH (soothingly): There, there, mother. 
Be calm. What is done cannot be undone. 

Mrs. B.: No, it can’t! At least, not with- 
out paying more hush-money than your poor 
father can afford. 

ETHYLLE: Mrs. Barryman, you must hear 
me! I married your son because I felt—I 
knew—I could do him good! 

Mrs. B. (furiously): Of course! Every- 
body knew that that was why you married 
him! 

ETHYLLE (drawing herself proudly to her 
full height): Mrs. Barryman, you have 
spurned me, but I will prove to you—this very 
night!—that I am worthy of your son and of 
the noble name he has conferred upon me! 

(Tableau. Ethylle, in centre of stage, regis- 
tering Nobility; Mrs. Barryman and Hugh 
registering Consternation; and Mr. Barryman 
reviving under Marsden’s ministrations.) 


Act Il 


HE drawing-room. Two hours later. Mr. 
and Mrs. Barryman are greeting their din- 
ner guests. Mr. Barryman, who looks like a 
broken man, starts violently and apprehensive- 
ly as each new arrival is announced. Mrs. 
Barryman has risen nobly to the occasion, as 
befits a Barryman—by marriage. 
MarsvDEN (approaches Mrs. B. Speaks in 
an undertone): Madam, Mrs. Hugh cannot 


75 


be founa, and dinner is ready to be served. 
Mr. Hugh is searching the grounds quite wild 
like, but there’s no trace of her. 

Mrs. B. (distractedly): Try once more 
and then announce dinner, (To a rival social- 
leader, who has just inquired spitefully after 
the “dear little new daughter-in-law’.) So 
sweet of you to come! Yes, they were so late 
in arriving we may have to begin dinner with- 
out them. Yes, I do want to meet her! (Loud 
voices are heard without. Marsden enters, 
terrified, followed by two Federal agents with 
badges. Consternation reigns among the 
guests. Mrs. Barryman faints.) 

lst OFFICER: Mr. Barryman, we’ll trouble 
you to permit us to search your cellar! 

Mr. B. (deathly pale, but remembering his 
decorations): Very good, officer! (Exeunt 
all, including the guests, toward the cellar.) 


Act Ill 


tigen cellar, shortly before the arrival of 
the first guest. Curtain rises on absolute 
darkness. Ethylle, with a lantern. She walks 
wearily to the centre of the stage, and sinks 
down on a heap of excelsior. It is instantly 
apparent to the audience that something is the 
matter with her. 

ETHYLLE (weak and almost unconscious, 
pulls the cork from a bottle she carries in her 
hand, and raises the bottle to her lips. She 
laughs hysterically): The last! The last! 
Oh, why is it the last! Ha, ha, ha! (For 
the next twenty minutes she alternates hysteri- 
cal laughter with snatches of song-hits from 
“Florodora’, “The Pink Lady”, “The Merry 
Widow’, ‘The Red Mill’, etc. From time to 
time she is overcome by sobs as she seems to 
live again in the past. The scene is infinitely 
pathetic. Her voice grows weaker and -weaker, 
and finally, half way through “Waltz Me 
Around Again, Willy” it breaks altogether. 
At this point, shouts and crashes are heard as 
the cellar door is broken in, and the stage is 
flooded with light as the revenue officers, the 
Barryman family, and their guests, pour down 
the stairs. The revenue officers search eagerly 
among the debris of the two broken cases. The 
twenty-four champagne bottles, empty and 
neatly piled against the wall, are revealed by 
the strong light of the lanterns.) 

Hucu (clasping the apparently lifeless form 
of his bride): Darling! What have you done? 
My God! She has... she has drunk the 
evidence! She has done all this—for me— 
(turning to his father) for us! 

(Ethylle sings falteringly, “Oh, tell us, 
pretty maidens, are there any more at home 
like you?” The women among Mrs. Barry- 
man’s guests sob pathetically, and even the 
men among them are seen to wipe their eyes. 
Ethylle rises, supported by Hugh. She stag- 
gers forward a few steps and faces the grief- 
stricken assemblage. A wonderful smile breaks 
over her serene young face as she turns tri- 
umphantly toward Mr. and Mrs. Barryman.) 

ETHYLLE (huskily): That’s all there is! 
There—isn’t any more! (She falls into her 
husband’s arms and dies. Mr. Barryman, 
bowed with remorse, covers her body gently 
with an American flag as all kneel reverently.) 

Curtain. : 
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John Barrymore 


VANITY FAIR 


A Word About One of the Striking Qualities in His Art as an Actor 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE, Author of “John Ferguson” 


cinema, or picture palace, as we call it 

in England, to escape from the rain, ar- 
riving just in time to see the beginning of a 
film that I had previously seen at a private 
view in New York before it was released to 
the general public. The name of the picture 
was Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and it was un- 
doubtedly the most remarkable film I had ever 
seen projected on the screen, but my interest in 
it was less on account of the great ability with 
which it was produced than on account of the 
actor who doubled the parts of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Mr. John Barrymore, I need 
hardly tell Americans, is a very popular actor 
and a member of a remarkable theatrical fam- 
ily, on the same plane as the Terry family in 
England or the Guitry .or Coquelin families 
in France. Someone, indeed, said to me in 
New York that the Barrymores were the only 
genuine aristocrats in New York: they had an 
ancestry and a tradition. Whether that be so 
or not, they are unmistakably a family of very 
rare qualities; and while I sat in that dark 
and stuffy picture palace in London watching 
the film being unfolded, my memory went back 
to the only occasion on which I ever met Mr. 
Barrymore and to the only occasion on which, 
apart from the film, I saw him act. 

Previously to meeting him, I had been taken 
by Miss Zoé Akins to see her play, Déclassé, 
and, after the performance, to see Miss Ethel 
Barrymore in her dressing-room. Most vividly 
do I recollect how completely startled I was by 
the great beauty of Miss Barrymore’s eyes and 
hair. I use the word “startled” deliberately. 
Looking at her from a box in the theatre, I 
was unable, partly because of my defective 
sight, partly because of the glare of lights, to 
see how very remarkably in their beauty her 
eyes and hair are; and so, when I was taken 
behind the scenes, after the play had ended, 
and introduced to this great actress, I was 
not prepared for so much of strange loveliness. 
I am not a poet, so I cannot hope ever ade- 
quately to describe Miss Barrymore’s eyes, 
more beautiful even than her hair, but in- 
stantly they compelled me to think of the grave 
beauty of an antelope’s eyes, haunted and dis- 
dainful! ... . Her hair, thick and wavy and 
very fair, seemed as if it were sun-burnt, as if 
sunlight, mellowed by moonshine, had suffused 
it! I am a very susceptible person; and I came 
away from Miss Barrymore’s dressing-room 
more hopelessly in love than I had been for 
some time—and mark! I was in love with her, 
not because she is an actress—any one can fall 
in love with an actress—but because she is a 
strangely-lovely woman. It requires great cour- 
age to fall in love with a beautiful woman, and 
I, thank God, am not without courage... . 


O™ afternoon in London, I turned into a 


John Barrymore as Richard III 


ND then I saw Mr. John Barrymore act. I 
pretended to my friends that I was knee- 
deep in engagements for a certain evening, and, 
having warded off their generous intentions in 
this fashion, sneaked off to see Mr. Barrymore 
in King Richard III at the Plymouth Theatre. 
The production was a very curious one. 
The scenery and the equipment were su- 
perb, and I have a pleasurable memory of Mr. 


Robert Jones’s beautiful representation of the 
Tower of London. The cast, apart from Mr. 
Barrymore, was almost the worst cast I have 
ever seen in a play, having little ability to act 
and none at all for speaking blank verse. In- 
to this odd congregation, suddenly came a 
slight, dark figure, remarkably like a figure in 
a Japanese print, and this was Mr. Barry- 














JOHN BARRYMORE 

A drawing, by Dwight Taylor, of Mr. 

Barrymore as Richard III, a réle which, it 

is rumored, will be revived sometime dur- 

ing the winter 

more; and, with no particular effort, he gave ex- 
pression to an uncanny degree of malignancy. 
Shakespeare drew the misshapen king with- 
out much kindliness, trusting more to tradi- 
tion, perhaps, than to his deep knowledge of 
human nature. Most historians are agreed 
now that as kings go, Richard the Third was 
an able king and not more cruel than was 
customary in his time. He certainly achieved 
many noteworthy things for his country and 
would in all probability have achieved still 
greater things had he reigned for a longer 
period. But Shakespeare would have none of 
this. In his play, Richard is a monster of 
malignancy and cruelty. He kills and tor- 
tures, not only to gain power for himself, but 
also out of delight in evil. Mr. Barrymore 
realized Shakespeare’s conception of the part 
with extraordinary power. His Richard may 
not have been the Richard of the historians, 
but it certainly was the Richard of Shake- 
speare; and although many people objected to 
the “business” of Mr. Barrymore bringing a 
bleeding head on to the stage—perhaps he 
would have done better to have omitted that 
piece of “business’—yet it was not incom- 
patible with the character drawn by the poet. 
This performance intensely impressed me. 
Here was evil made manifest: a cold, icy, 


glacial sort of evil, proceeding from one vile 
act to another with the utmost deliberation, 
calculating with precision, and committing 
crimes without any heat in the blood! 

It was not my good fortune to see Mr. Bar- 
rymore on the stage in any other part than 
that of Richard, but I saw him soon after- 
wards in the films; and again I was power- 
fully impressed by his ability to express evil. 
The beauty of Dr. Jekyll’s character was made 
plain enough, but it was over-shadowed by 
the wickedness of Hyde. I told a friend that 
I was most anxious to meet Mr. Barrymore 
in ordinary life, and, with that promptitude 
that amazes and pleases the foreigner in 
America, the meeting was arranged. 

We lunched together with some friends in 
an old-fashioned red-brick (I think it was red- 
brick) house somewhere in the region of Wash. 
ington Square—but my recollection of the 
geography of the house is vague—and I found 
myself confronting a much more youthful man 
than I had expected to meet, with deep, dark 
eyes, not like the eyes of his sister, full of 
nervous disdain and elusive trouble, but full 
also of melancholy astonishment and some re- 
proach. I imagine that Keats had eyes like 
Mr. Barrymore’s, and I am certain that Ham- 
let, had he become an actual being, would have 
had his eyes, too. He talked much better than 
any actor I have ever listened to. Most actors 
can talk well enough about their craft, if they 
are not permitted to monopolize the conversa- 
tion, but very seldom can they talk with in- 
terest or average intelligence about things out- 
side their craft. They are not themselves 
greatly interested in other matters, which is, 
why, perhaps, the range of their acquaintance 
so seldom extends beyond the members of their 
profession. 


The Actor as Conversationalist 


Bu John Barrymore’s talk interested me. 
He had something to say sufficiently 
worth hearing so that I, who am a garrulous 
fellow at-times and much pleased to hear my- 
self telling other people what I think of the 
world and of them, was content to listen to 
him. Here in London this summer I was told 
by a New York friend that Mr. Barrymore, 
when asked what he thought of a certain 
actor’s Hamlet, said, “He left out the humour 
of the part!” I confess to feeling rather more 
than normal interest in a man whose mind is 
so fresh that he can make that comment on a 
character that has had almost all the things 
said of it that can be said except that. 

I came away from that luncheon party with 
my problem still unsolved, whether Mr. Barry- 
more is an actor of supreme genius or merely 
a very clever actor, but I was in less dubiety 
than I had been before I entered the house. 
I felt that he was very likely to be an actor 
of supreme genius. I said to myself, ‘“Cer- 
tainly he can play Iago in Othello, but can he 
play Hamlet?” as I greeted him when we were 
introduced, and when I said “Good-bye” to 
him, I said to myself, “Well, if he can’t play 
Hamlet, who can?” And there my problem 
remains. Only this is certain to me that in 
this man there is an unique power of ex- 
pression that has not yet been fully revealed. 
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The New Laws of Auction Bridge 


And a Special Word on the New Penalty for a Revoke 


issued by The Whist Club of New York, 
has now had time enough to be pretty 
well tried out by those who follow the strict 
rules of the game, and the result seems to be 
eminently satisfactory, the laws being more 
logically arranged than in the old code. 
One excellent feature of the new rules is 
the extremely complete index that follows the 
laws themselves. This is intended to enable 


Tiss new code of laws for auction bridge, 


the parties to any dispute to turn at once to the | 


law or laws covering the point at issue, in- 
stead of having to ask some bystander, with 
more leisure on his hands, to look it up, while 
the players go on with the rubber. The laws 
take up 45 pages, and the index 21. 

In the Introduction, the Committee specially 
requests players to pay more attention to the 
exaction of penalties, and calls attenion to the 
fact that while the revoke is about the only 
penalty that is universally insisted on, it is not 
actually as important, nor as likely to influence 
the result, as other infractions of the rules 
which are generally condoned. 

There are one or two changes which are of 
interest more to club members, and those who 
are in the habit of playing for considerable 
stakes, than to those who confine themselves 
to the average social game. 

One of the points that has been officially 
decided by the Committee is that any bets on 
the winners of the rubber shall be decided in 
favor of the partners who have the majority 
of the points, after the scores are balanced, re- 
gardless of which side wins two games. Stick- 
lers for the exact use of words have always 
contended that the rubber meant two games 
out of three, regardless of their value. For 
the future, this definition will not apply to 
auction. In case the points are a tie, the rub- 
ber will be a tie, technically. 

Another change is in the decision that in 
drawing cards, no matter for what purpose, 
any person exposing more than one card shall 
draw again. Under the old rules, this was 
done only when cutting for partners; otherwise 
the higher card of the two exposed was the cut. 

One matter, never before even touched upon, 
is the choice of seats by the opposing partners, 
after the lowest cut has made his choice, the 
second lowest cut sitting opposite him. The 
new rule is that the third lowest cut shall 
have the choice of the two seats still vacant. 
There is no provision to the effect that when 
the cards are spread, the four at each end shall 
not be drawn, although that limit is still placed 
on cutting to the dealer. The idea of this 
limit rule in cutting was to prevent a player 
from locating an ace toward the end of the 
pack and drawing it; a trick for which one of 
the members of a prominent card club was 
expelled some years ago. 


"IYHERE are three laws to which the Com- 

mittee ask particular attention, urging all 
classes of players to learn them and to enforce 
the penalties for their infraction, in order that 
these may become as generally known and in- 
sisted on as the revoke penalty. 

The first of these is Law 26d, which im- 
poses a penalty of 25 points in the honour 
column upon any player who lifts or looks at 


By R. F. FOSTER 





Problem XIX 
By R. C. MANKOWSKI 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want four tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution next month. 











There being only six cards, this may seem 
an easy one, but it has more twists to it than 
a tangled anchor rope. 











any of his cards until the deal is complete. 
This law has been on the books for the past 
four years, imposing a penalty of 25 points 
for each card lifted or looked at, but it does 
not seem to have ever been enforced except in 
sporadic cases. There is, however, a case on 
record in which a player was charged 325 
points for picking up his hand just before the 
last card had been dealt. 

The Committee admits that this is not as 
serious an offence as some others, but it is a 
most annoying habit and likely to result in an 
exposed card, which necessitates a new deal, 
and other unfortunate complications. 

Another law to which special attention is 
asked, is No. 53, with regard to naming or 
touching cards in the dummy. A card from 
the declarer’s hand is not played until actually 
quitted. As there is no penalty against him 
for exposing any or all of his cards, he may 
put it back in his hand and play another. But 
if he touches or names any card in the dummy, 
it must be played. If he touches two or more, 
he must play one of them. If dummy names 
or touches a card, it is for the ‘adversaries to 
decide whether or not that card:shall be played. 

Law 6le covers a point about which the 
average player is entirely too careless, and 
that is looking at tricks already turned down 
and quitted. The penalty for this offence is 
25 points in the honour score, which, if strictly 


enforced, is calculated to cure some of those 
who are in the habit of turning up and look- 
ing at almost every trick they take in, often 
without any interest in it whatever. 

Probably the most interesting change is in 
the revoke penalty, which is now reduced to 
two tricks, or 50 points, instead of three tricks 
and 100 points. The Committee says: ‘This 
may work unfairly in the isolated instance in 
which the revoke benefits its maker, but as, 
in about ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
the revoke does not do this, the new penalty 
more nearly fits the offence in the vast* ma- 
jority of cases. In reducing this penalty, the 
possibility of an inténtional revoke is not even 
contemplated; the laws do not provide a pen- 
alty for any form of crooked play. . . . Should 
a player intentionally revoke, ostracism will 
be more effective than any penalty the laws 
could prescribe.” 


N commenting on these laws, it is fair to 
say that they present some curious twists 
of logic, and are still quite unnecessarily am- 
biguous. Take Law 53, for instance. The 
declarer must play any card he touches in the 
dummy; “unless his touching the card is ob- 
viously for the purpose of uncovering a partly 
hidden one, or to enable him to get at the card 
he wishes to play”. How is one to judge when 
the intention is obvious? Why not state that 
in case he is not going to play the card he 
touches, he shall say, “I arrange”, before push- 
ing it aside to get at the card he wants? 

We find the same ambiguity in Law 42, 
which says that if a player bid, double, or 
redouble and then ‘attempt’ to change to some 
other declaration, or to change the size of a 
sufficient bid, he may be penalized as for a 
bid out of turn. Unless; “a player who inad- 
vertently says no. bid, meaning no trump, or 
who says, spade, heart, diamond or club, mean- 
ing to name another of these, may correct his 
mistake, provided the next player has not 
declared.” The law then says that ‘inad- 
vertently’ refers to a slip of the tongue; not 
a change of mind. How one is to distinguish 
between the two is not specified. Some per- 
sons are very quick thinkers. 

With regard to the revoke penalty, it has 
been pointed out for years that the penalty of 
three tricks or 100 points is based on nothing 
pertaining to the game of auction, and has no 
relation whatever to the offence. It is simply 
borrowed from the old whist days, when three 
tricks was considered about enough to prevent 
a player’s revoking on purpose, tricks being 
worth only a rubber point apiece. 

In paring down the penalty, the Committee 
have simply modified, in a very small degree, 
one of the most absurd and unjust laws in 
any game. They admit that for any one to 
revoke on purpose is unthinkable, and state 
that it seldom benefits the player in error. 
(They do not mention the cases, however 
‘isolated’, in which it benefits the opponents. ) 
There are any number of instances in which 
the revoke not only does not benefit the player 
in error, but has precisely the contrary effect. 
As an example, take the following deal, which 
came up at the Knickerbocker Whist Club 
last winter, for the (Continued on page 106) 
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The Stephens two-passenger roadster for 1921 shows no material change 


over this year’s models. It is a most attractive car for two people and 


At its reduced price the 
Franklin two - passenger 
roadster should appeal to 
motorists seeking car 
service. It has a six- 
cylinder Franklin 3% by 
4 25-hp. motor and a 
wheelbase of 115 inches 


Of most distinctive de- 
sign is the Brewster 
four-passerger club run- 
about. Its four-cylinder 
Knight type Brewster 
motor develops 25% hp. 
and the wheelbase is 
125 inches 
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New Roadsters for Next Spring 
Or Possibly You Could Use One of These Cars in the South This Winter 





VANITY FAIR 


A quality car destined for considerable popularity is the British Sunbeam, 
sponsored in this country by Dario Resta, the famous racing driver. It 
is equipped with a Stephens six-cylinder 314 by 434 57-hp. motor, Fisk comes in two sizes,—four and six cylinders. 
cord tires, a 122-inch wheelbase and a record for economical operation. 
It will be seen at the New York Automobile Show, January 8th to 15th 


This new roadster is 
mounted on the four-cylinder chassis with 34-inch bore by 6-inch stroke 


engine conservatively rated at 16 hp. The wheelbase is 124 inches 


Here is a car which will 
be much in evidence on 
the road next summer, 
the new Single Six Pack- 
ard roadster. Economy 
in gasoline and tires is 
one of its main features. 
It is Packard quality 
throughout and has a 
116-inch wheelbase 





The Gardner car is a 
newcomer in the motor 
world. Its latest model 
is this two-passenger 
roadster with a four-cyl- 
inder Lycoming motor of 
1914 hp. and a 112-inch 
wheelbase 
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This dignified brough- 
am by Driguet et 
Cie., of Paris, is part 
of the Salon exhibit 
of the _ interesting 
Delage car 


The Automobile Salon and Its Beautiful Cars 


Europe and America Contribute Their Best Motor Handiwork 


HE Salon is here again. 
Tr lovers of fine motor cars 

there is no more important 
event in the year than this an- 
nual exhibition of the world’s 
finest work in coach building 
and chassis construction. This 
season the Salon is occupying 
the entire second floor of the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, 
from November 14th to 21st and 
there are more new and interest- 
ing styles of automobile bodies 
for the visitor to examine than 
ever before in the history of this 
brilliant show. There is no 
separate display of accessories 
this year; the number of cars 
being shown is almost double 
that of any previous year and 
there are approximately twice 
as many custom coachwork ex- 
hibits. 

Early in January the Salon 
will be repeated in its entirety 
at the new Drake Hotel in Chi- 
cago, which has a grand ball- 
room large enough to accommo- 
date the entire exhibit. Here- 
tofore restricted space has lim- 
ited the annual Salon in Chicago 
to little more than a miniature 
of the affair in New York. 

As we progress slowly through 
the large spaces of the Commo- 
dore’s ballrooms, we notice the 


The Porter, America’s most 
powerful car, is represented 
by half a dozen stunning 
bodies, including this cabriolet 
by Brewster 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 
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Below is one of the Salon Packards 

shown by the Fleetwood Metal 

Body Company with disc wheels, 

collapsible top—a study if long, 
straight lines 


The Brewster cabriolet shown at 
the Salon on the 125-inch four-cylin- 
der Brewster chassis is not new in 
conception, but has become an ac- 
cepted standard for smart town cars 




















changes which are apparent in 
this year’s exhibition. We find 
that Packard, Pierce-Arrow and 
Winton are here for the first 
time and that our old friends 
from overseas—the Panhard- 
Levassor from France and the 
Minerva representing Belgium— 
have returned after an absence 
of several years. We find the 
Wright - Hispano aeronautical 
engine occupying a little niche 
of its own. Among the rest of 
the exhibitors we meet many old 
friends in the form of completely 
factory-built cars and gorgeous 
custom-built bodies on well 
known American and foreign 
chassis. 

England is particularly well 
represented by some of her finest 
cars, including the Sunbeam, 
the Lanchester, the Napier and 
the Rolls-Royce, which last is 
being shown by the American 
Rolls-Royce organization. The 
Italian car makers are having 
troubles at home, so only one 
car, the Lancia, is present from 
that temporarily unhappy land. 
There is a surprising scarcity 
of French cars at the Salon, as, 
aside from the famous old Pan- 
hard, we can find only the re- 
markable Delage and one ex- 
ample (Continued on page 96) 


A beautifully appointed 

brougham on the six-cylinder 

Sunbeam chassis is among the 

many Brooks-Ostruk bodies at 
the Salon 
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VANITY FAIR 


Bringing Home Comforts to Your Car 


HERE is a peculiarity about motor cars 
Tis: winter which is just now claiming the 

attention of all those geniuses whose busi- 
ness it is to provide us with better motoring. 
It is this: The engine, during the time it is 
running, must be cooled, and when it is not 
running, it must be heated. In those two 
facts, I think, lie most of the disadvantages 
and many of the really great improvements in 
winter motoring. The fact that the power 
plant, especially the radiator, must be warmed 
during its idle moments has been responsible 
for the invention and application of a large 
number of highly successful devices which pro- 
mote greater ease in starting and operating our 
cars. On the other hand, the great heat gen- 
erated by the motor itself when running has 
been the means by which motoring has been 
made more and more enjoyable until the closed 
car of today is really a marvel in its freedom 
from the discomforts which formerly accom- 
panied the attempt to keep up one’s motoring 
habits during the winter. 

The heat created in the operation of an auto- 
mobile engine represents a vast percentage of 
waste power. It is probable that future years 
will see an improvement in this situation 
through the designing of 
motors which will deliver to ; 
the driving wheels a far i 
greater proportion of the 
power generated than does 
the present type of power | 
plant. In the meantime, t 
clever engineers are salvag- ‘ 
ing some of this power and 
putting it to work to en- 
hance our animal comfort 
and the mechanical efficien- 
cy of our motoring. 

The most valuable way 
in which this is_ being 
brought about is in the use 
of the heat from the ex- 
haust in preheating the in- 
coming charges of fuel and 
air in order to provide a 
mixture which will burn 
more rapidly and more com- 
pletely and with less waste 
of precious gasoline. A 
great majority of the cars 
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To protect the hands 
against winter winds this 
electrically-operated heater 
for the steering wheel is 
useful and practical 





How to Offset the Rigours of Winter 


By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 


now coming from the factory are equipped 
with various kinds of devices for this purpose. 
The result will be that the 1921 cars will run 
more smoothly, more economically and with 
less of a tendency than their predecessors to 
form carbon deposits, to allow unburned gaso- 
line to seep past the piston rings and dilute 
the lubricating oil in the crankcase and in 
other ways to lower the efficiency of the ma- 
chine. This may sound dry and technical, but 
its importance to us lies in the fact that when 





This heater, which burns patent fuel, is 
a handy and inexpensive method of keep- 
ing motor and radiator warm 


i ge ee ee 





The Neverout garage heater, burning kerosene, 
warms the garage and prevents freezing of 
radiator and waterjacket 





Flameless, odourless, smokeless, this Taplex 
footwarmer burns bricks of patent fuel and is 
available in different sizes 


this subject of preheating fuel and maintaining 
proper motor temperatures is thoroughly un- 
derstood and developed and the friction of 
moving parts, which now takes up a great part 
of the power intended for the rear wheels, is 
reduced to a minimum, we shall be able to 
obtain our present speeds with motors of much 
less weight and power. This will mean cheaper 
and better motoring. 

In the meantime, people whose cars are not 
equipped by their makers with some sort of 
mechanical means of getting better results from 
the present low grades of gasoline through the 
use of motor heat, may buy and have installed 
any of the numerous accessories on the market 
which will render this service faithfully and 
well. 

Probably the most tangible benefit we have 
received from the use of motor heat, which 
formerly went to waste, is in the development 
of floor heaters for closed cars. This fine ad- 
dition to motoring has actually brought the 
comfort of the home to the motor car. While 
many of the present cars are being built with 
Perfection or other well-known makes of heat- 
ers, there are any quantity of foot warmers 
and other accessories which fill a similar pur- 
pose available for the man 
whose machine has no heat- 
er of its own. 

It is ruinous to a car to 
keep it in a cold garage. 
This is true not only of the 
radiator and water jacket in 
which water may be care- 
lessly left to freeze over 
night, but to the body finish 
as well. However, _ the 
builders of winter acces- 
sories have provided well 
for the elimination of this 
bugaboo. Heaters burning 
special fuel, or operated by 
current from an_ ordinary 
electric light socket, are 
obtainable in great variety 
for keeping engine, radiator 
and garage warm. Wind- 
shield wings of many makes 
are available to protect you 
from the piercing winds. 
(Continued on page 100) 


This beautiful Artfur robe 
with shell of fine mohair 
velour with inlay of heavy 
plush, is guaranteed to 
promote comfort and style 
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A particularly effective sev- 
en-passenger touring model 
on the famous 45-hp. six-cyl- 
inder Silent Knight Daimler 
chassis) This Olympia car 
has a wheelbase of 146 inches 


Kurope’s Greatest Motor Show 


The Annual Olympia Exhibition Held in Two Buildings 


more comprehensive or more popular 

display of motor cars than that just 
held, in two parts concurrently, at the Olympia 
and the White City, November 4th to 13th. 
The only other large motor exhibition in 
Europe this year, to occur December 10th in 
Brussels, will not approach the London show 
in numbers of exhibits or visitors. There were 
174 car exhibitors at 
Olympia, divided _ be- 
tween the two huge 
buildings and over 500 
other separate displays 
of accessories. At Brus- 
sels there will be 64 car 
displays and 131 acces- 
sory and other exhibits. 
French cars to the num- 
ber of 31 makes will 
appear. 

All the old favorites 
were on hand in London 
and a number of new ar- 
rivals. American cars 
were more prominent 
than ever before, 33 dif- 
ferent names represent- 
ing your country. These 
included Buick, Cadil- 
lac, Chevrolet, Nash, 
Oakland, Oldsmobile, 
Overland, Dort, Grant, 


IN incre has Europe witnessed a larger, 


ence er Se rae f 











Ever popular with discriminating motorists, the 25-hp. four-cylinder Vaux- 
hall attracted much attention at the Olympia show. 
of 130 inches and thoroughly modern equipment 


Prominent at Olympia was the Armstrong-Siddeley, a high 
quantities with a 29 to 35-hp. six-cylinder motor and a wheelbase of 135 inches 


By GERALD BISS 


Hupmobile and Scripps-Booth, at Olympia, 
and Allen, Bethlehem, Briscoe, Chalmers, Car- 
ter, Crown- (Owen) Magnetic, Dixie Flyer, 
Essex, Haynes, Hudson, Jordan, King, Mai- 
bohm, Maxwell, Milburn Electric, Mitchell, 
Moon, National, Packard, Paige and Winton 
at White City. 

The Bleriot-Whippet, the newest product 
of the famous airplane concern; the Ceri- 





ano, a new importation from Italy; the Gallo- 
way, introduced by Mr. T. C. Pullinger, head 
of the famous Arrol-Johnston Co.; the English- 
built Leyland touring car; a new French car, 
the Zebré, and the Grant and Nash from Amer- 
ica were closely inspected as innovations at 
Olympia. 

At the White City the reappearance of the 
beautiful Argyll car was enthusiastically re- 
ceived as were the débuts 
of several new British 
machines. Several Amer- 
ican cars new to the 
British exhibition ap- 
peared, including Pack- 
ard, Crown - Magnetic, 
Winton, National, Jor- 
dan, Bethlehem, Carter 
and Milburn. From 
Canada came the Forster. 

English motoring has 
begun to grow, despite 
all that striking work- 
men could do to retard 
the industry. They’re at 
it again and it remains 
to be seen how destruc- 
tive of progress their lat- 
est manifestations will 
be. The annual show 





quality car produced in large 


was the greatest yet and 
augurs well for the fu- 
ture. 
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It has a wheelbase 


An interior drive salon body, with 135-inch wheelbase, was one of the 
well-known Crossleys shown. 
and particularly attractive fittings 


It has a 25 to 30-hp. four-cylinder motor 
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(1) Single- breasted 
feur-button jacket and 
bag knickers made of 
heavy homespun on 
brown and green mix- 
ture. Light brown 
fleece waistcoat; brown 
stockings; brown bluch- 
er lace boots; brown 
felt hat; white cheviot 
shirt; green tie; tan 
fleece gloves 














(2) Single - breasted 
three-button jacket and 
knickerbockers; breech- 
es made of grey ‘Glen’ 
plaid; angora_ white 
fleece waistcoat; black 
stockings; calf blucher 
boots; grey flannel 
shirt; white  cheviot 
collar; deep plum-col- 
oured tie; light grey 
plaid cap 








For the Well Dressed Man 


Winter Sport Clothes, a Word on Evening Dress and Christmas Shopping for Men 


an institution in America to an extent 

which we have never noted before and 
it is, therefore, necessary for us to give our seri- 
ous attention to their stage setting. Colour 
is the essential note in winter sport costumes. 
Gay mufflers and green and plum homespuns, 
bright scarves and stockings and the daring 
touch of a yellow flannel shirt is the sort of 
thing required to give a winter scene in the 
country a note of brilliance. Choose a short 
jacket with a fur collar and cap, as in sketch 
4, or one of the sport suits in 1 or 2, or a pair 
of knickers and a bright coloured sweater, ac- 
cording to the degree of cold of the climate in 
which one is skating. In the mountain resorts 
of Switzerland a jacket is not necessary, for, 
during the day, the sun beats down hotly on 
the ice, but here in America, where the skating 
is usually not practicable at such an altitude, 
warmer clothing is needed. A thick tweed or 


(te ins winter sports are becoming 
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(3) Our suggestion of a chamois bag for 

skates to draw with a gay cord and initial. 

This boldly completes a man’s skating togs 
with an original touch 




















(4) Double-breasted three-button short warm, 
made of blue chinchilla, with deep Persian 
lamb collar worn over blue cheviot suit; pale 
blue cheviot shirt collar to match red tie 


a short warm jacket is the comfortable and 
practical thing. Note in our sketches the 
gauntlet white woolen gloves which are the 
correct and practical thing for all winter sports. 

Abroad it is also possible to find woolen 
over stockings which are like the ordinary golf 
stocking without any foot and which are drawn 
on over the long stocking and rolled over the 
top of the boot so as to keep the snow from 
working in, but, so far, we are unable to find 
these in this country. Our suggestion in 3 
and 5 for skating bag or roll has come to us 
from things of more or less the same type to 
be had on the continent and which are very 
serviceable and smart. Such a bag or roll is 
not difficult to have made and will, we hope, 
prove to be a useful suggestion both to shop- 
pers and manufacturers. 

It is still a little early to discuss fur coats 
in more than a passing manner. But we note 
that fur, except as a medium of lining, will be 





(5) We also suggest a chamois roll for skates 

with two separate compartments and a strap 

and buckle. It could be lined with a tarleton 
patterned flannel 
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(6) Single-breasted button-through rag- 
lan overcoat, made of rough grey cheviot, 
lined with grey Russian squirrel. The 
note of fur is not a striking feature 


used very sparingly on coats this sea- 
son. A heavy ulster coat, fur-lined as 
in sketch 6, is the model for general 
use which we suggest this year. Fur 
collars on a strictly skating coat or 
heavy motor or travelling coat are, of 
course, quite another matter, but for 
general use the fur roll collar and even 
the half fur collar have become less 
popular than ever before. A great coat 
and a bright woolen muffler are far 
smarter. 

While on this subject of slight varia- 
tions in style, peculiar to this season, 
we wish to mention the noticeable vogue 
for the preference of the soft hat over 
the bowler or derby hat for every oc- 
casion on which either of these two 
types is correct. Except with morning 
coats, a soft hat is the smarter of the 
two for day wear, but we hope to see 
fewer soft hats worn at night with din- 
ner jackets this winter. The correct 
hat for the dinner jacket is a top hat. 
Crush hats are always correct and very 
useful, because they require less care, 
but they are not so smart as a topper. 

It is well to give attention to this ques- 
tion of what is the correct hat to wear 
with a dinner jacket, because the com- 
bination of a dinner jacket and a white 
waistcoat has almost become the dress 
clothes of the day. The formal tail 
coat is worn less and less for formal 
occasions and especially by the very 
swanky young man. In sketch 8 on a 
following page are two sketches of din- 
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ner jacket dress and the difference between the 
formal and the informal touch in a dinner 
jacket is best emphasized by the use of a white 
or black waistcoat. The white waistcoat in 
photograph G is the last word from London 
and is cut straight across the front, with no 
suggestion of the old pointed waistcoat, so as 
to show the very exaggeratedly full pleated 
front to the newest trousers. 

All trousers are now being made very full 
in the leg and across the belt line in front 
there are as many a& six or eight full pleats. 
Until quite recently in England, a man wore 
dress clothes on all occasions when women 
were present, excepting at certain very infor- 
mal moments when one dined four at home 
or went to the play out of season, but all that 
has greatly changed since the war and it does 
not mean that the standard of dress has gone 
off, but rather that it has undergone a change. 
Dress clothes are now necessary only for some 
smart lady’s box at the opera or for a big ball 
or where Royalty is present. The time is not 
far distant when the tail-coat will come under 
the ‘court’ dress category. 

This tendency to change the fashion does 
not mean we are becoming any less luxurious 
or less decorative, for one has only to make 
a tour of the shops to see the most luxurious 
and gay fabrics and designs, not only in ma- 
terials, but also in the cut and extravagant 
chic of effects——as, for example, the dressing- 
gown shown in photograph 1107 on one of 
the Christmas present pages that follow this 
article. It is not only a dressing-gown, but 
it is essentially a lounging robe and can be 
worn, when dining informally at home, with 
dinner trousers and a soft dinner shirt. Also, 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY W. C. ECKMAN 
(A) Mr. Kenneth Hill and a friend snapped in the street. 
Mr. Hill is one of the rare examples of a smartly dressed 
man on the American stage. He has just returned from 
England and will shortly reappear in a new production 


(7) Single-breasted one-button cheviot 
suit; double-breasted waistcoat; grey 
stiff shirt; white collar and cuffs; blue 
and white tie; black calfskin button boots 


the type of shirt and shirting materials 
on the page just beyond are a proof of 
real imagination and a demand for the 
decorative in men’s attire. One may 
almost believe that a period of bright 
costumes will take the place of the pres- 
ent day of uniforms—for that is what 
we men have evolved for ourselves dur- 
ing the last hundred years. 

Men in this country are becoming 
more and more conscious of their dress 
and the especial style of the American 
man has had a marked influence on 
modern dress. The key-note of the up- 
to-date smart man is a sort of studied 
carelessness which is directly traceable 
to the American. The dapper look has 
been supplanted by the dashing air and 
we in this country have just that kind 
of chic; we started it. The photograph 
D shows the attitude of the average 
American with his soft sacque coat and 
his careless affectation. It is good in 
style and certain of these points are 
well reflected by those who design the 
ready-made clothes in this country to- 
day. 

Like D, the photographs B, C, E and 
F are the product of the ready-to-wear 
trade, where a more and more special- 
ized effort is producing better and bet- 
ter effects every day. The designers are 
in touch with the world market of today 
and we constantly have brought to our 
attention clothes which are the direct 
result of observation of the products of 
London’s best tailors. That is the case 





(2) This man walked 
into this ready-to- 
wear suit and then 
into the picture, and 
the result is entirely 
satisfactory 


of those exhibited in photographs B and F, 
which are made directly after the cut of one of 
London’s best tailors. We feel that we cannot 
give the manufacturers of ready-made clothes 
too much praise for their effort. 

Even good clothes cannot make a man 
smart. He must learn to wear his clothes and 
to look comfortable in them. That is what 
the term looking smart means. Some men have 
naturally this flair for dress, but any man can 
cultivate it to a great degree by observation. 

We shall be delighted to answer any ques- 
tions from those who want any kind of in- 
formation or advice and we have developed 


our shopping department so as to make New 


York shopping possible for our readers, no 
matter how far away they may live. 


Christmas Shopping Suggestions 


EN know what they want and also what 

to give each other, but sometimes their 
imaginations fail them and a suggestion proves 
exceedingly useful. Also, women never know 
just what to give a man and, strangely enough, 
their taste is rarely the same as a man’s. For 
these reasons, our Christmas shopping pages 
ought to prove useful as suggestions and as a 
safe standard of the sort of thing that will 
please every man. We have gone carefully 
through the shops and they have kindly given 


VANITY FAIR 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
FRANCIS @RUGIERE 


(C) This is a well 
fitted jacket without 
a single fitting and 
which does not look 
as though it had been 
worn for the first time 


us of their best and we have exercised in our 
selection our best judgment and taste. 

New York has become the greatest shopping 
centre in the world today. It may be that, be- 
cause of our isolated position on the globe as 
compared to other countries, our efforts have 
become doubly great and therefore our results 
correspondingly successful in bringing to our 
feet all things from all corners of the world. 
Not only do we have the best importations 
from Europe, but nowhere are the wares of 
the Orient so well represented as in New York 
and San Francisco, where the most famous 
Chinese and Japanese bazaars are the result 
of enterprising American importers. We have 


(F) If it be true that clothes make the 
man, then it is also true that the man 
makes the clothes. Given a good thing to 
wear, then the wearing is up to the man 


(E) The generous cut and careless line of modern fashions 

has been well reflected by the ready-to-wear tailor in this 

full half-belted ulster, which in every way is up to the most 
advanced standard and also has its individual note 


(D) The soft construction of the sacque 

coat is a particularly American touch to 

fashion and, we may add, a particularly 
easy and effective one 
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everything here because 
the market is open to 
whatever new suggestion 
comes. The luxuries of 
the rue de la Paix and 
Bond Street are ours in 
the shop windows in 
Fifth Avenue: the Bund 
in Shanghai and _ the 
desert of Persia give us 
above all other of their 
very best. Great Ameri- 
can shops are hanging 
out their signs abroad in 
every direction and they 
have found that this is 
not only the most satis- 
factory sort of foreign 
agency to establish, but 
also that they have be- 
come a great source of 
revenue to the home 
office. So that we may 
shop in New York and 
know that better than 
that we cannot do. 

It is as great genius 
to reflect the best of style 
and fashions in the man- 
ner in which America 
does it as to be their cre- 
ators. The American 
taste is good and it is 
sure, because it has al- 
ways maintained an atti- 
tude of openmindedness 
and a desire to know. 
We have a talent for 



































copying and adjusting. 
We also have talents to 
create, but these are 
young and they must, in , 
most cases, be given yet a little time, though we 
have already made a marked impression in 
many subtle ways. 

Our system of distribution is so highly de- 
veloped in this country that it is possible to 
obtain the best in the most out of the way 
spot, through bureau service. Glance over 
these pages and see what we have to offer for 
men to wear and what we have suggested as 
Christmas presents. They are all things that 
a man will surely like and we trust that they 
will be useful as ideas when the imagination 
over the Xmas shopping difficulty has run dry. 
That hopeless feeling of starting out to find 
the right thing for the right person with not 
the vaguest idea of what it is, may thus be 
avoided. 

For example, in the illustration 1132 is sug- 
gested three pair of white evening gloves and 





— “_ 

N the succeeding 

pages, 86, 88, 
90 and 92, will be 
found a selection of 
Chrisimas presents 
from the Christmas 
shops. Any reader of 
Vanity Fair who de- 
sires to purchase any 
article shown on these 
four pages should 
send us a letter, in the 
form shown below, 
and address it to the 
Shopping Department 














(8) The notched lapel, the white waistcoat and the open batwing tie are the order of the day 
for dinner jackets, but a man may also wear a roll collar, a black waistcoat and a straight 


high collar, if it is best suited to his type 





(G) The last 
word in white 
waistcoats from 
London. Double. 
breasted, four 
buttons and cut 
straight at bot- 
tom 


(H) A _ knitted 
white and mauve 
silk muffler, 
which can be 
used either for 
day or evening 
wear. Price 
$21.80 


(I) A white silk 
knitted muffler 
with black 
fringe for eve- 
ning. Price 
$32.70 











three pair of black silk 
socks as a very good 
present to any man. He 
always needs them, and 
can never have too many 
in reserve. White eve- 
ning gloves should have 
buttons and buttonholes 
rather than the snaps 
which are sometimes 
found on this type of 
glove. The thinner the 
black silk sock for eve- 
ning wear, the smarter, 
but they are difficult to 
find in a very thin qual- 
ity just now. It must be 
an all black sock with 
only a black block. Col- 
oured clocks are not as 
good form at night as 
black ones. The only 
sock which is equally 
correct for evening wear 
is of very thin dark gun- 
metal grey silk, which 
gives the effect of an 
especially thin black sock 
at night, just as dark 
blue dress clothes look a 
better black than black 
itself at night. 

Such presents as socks 
and gloves and mufflers 
are useful presents, but 
it is also true that one 
likes best of all to get 
presents which are need- 
less luxuries. They give 
somehow a keener pleas- 
ure. 

Yes: it is the things 
which, in the ordinary course of life, one would 
never dare to buy for oneself that really make 
the most thrilling presents,—the things that one 
regards as fantastic because one cannot afford 
them. We become so fatally accustomed to all 
the everyday things that we constantly have to 
buy in order to live at all that it is rather a 
bore than anything else to receive more of them 
for Christmas. 

Better a travelling-clock with an illuminated 
face that chimes the quarter hours than the 
most conscientious of alarm-clocks! Rather 
a luxurious and elaborately brocaded lounging 
gown than four dozen suits of underwear! A 
gold latch-key, like the one in 1128, is, of 
course, the purest swank, but undoubtedly, 
none the less, a perfectly charming swank and 
the last word in luxury in a man’s appoint- 
ments. 








of Vanity Fair, 19 
West 44th Street, New 
York City. 

Be careful to men- 
tion the numbers of 
the articles you want 
to purchase and, if 
necessary, the size and 
colour. Be careful to 
enclose, in your re- 
mittance, enough 
money to pay for the 
shipment of the arti- 
cles, by insured par- 
cel post. 
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1100. These we suggest for 
Palm Beach, with brown 
and white shoes. They 
are tan with white and 
mauve line. Price $4.00 


1102. A watered silk de- 

sign of stripes in prune 

and gold for a cravat. 
Price $6.40 


1103. A watered silk 
ground with original de- 
sign in brown and blue 
for a cravat. Price $6.40 





1107. A luxurious knee length dressing gown 

in silk crepe faced with silk. The belt is 

attached at the back and the model is cut 
with the care of a fitted sacque coat 








1104. Two pairs of braces made in col- 
oured linen designs with white kid loops. 


Suggestion for presents for those who 
winter in the South. Price $8.00 each 


Let Vanity Fair Buy 
Your Christmas Gifts 


No Extra Charge for Shopping 


ON this page, as well as on pages 88, 90, 92, will 
be found many practical answers to the 
problem of buying your Christmas presents. Any 
reader of Vanity Fair who desires to purchase any 
article shown on these four pages should send us 
a letter, in the form shown below, and address it 
to the Shopping Department of Vanity Fair, 19 
West 44th Street, New York City. 

Be careful to mention the numbers of the arti- 
cles you want to purchase and, if necessary, the 
size and colour. Be careful to enclose, in your 
remittance, enough money to pay for the ship- 
ment of the articles, by insured parcel post. We 
will return any money sent us over and above 
the amount of the gifts and the cost of the post- 
age. Remittances should be made in the form of 
check, draft or money order. We have no charge 
accounts, and we cannot undertake to send articles 
C. O. D., or on approval. 


SAMPLE LETTER TO BE USED IN ORDERING: 


Vanity Fair Shopping Department, 
19 West 44th Street, New York. 


Enclosed you will find my check (or draft, or 
money order) for the sum of $8.50, for which 
please send me, by insured parcel post, two pairs 
of socks (No. 1100), size ten and a half. I am 
adding fifty cents for the postage charges. 


Very truly yours, 


Mr. John J. Smith, 
84 Jones Street, 
Taunton, Massachusetts. 


Note. Larger checks can, of course, be sent to 
Vanity Fair, to cover as many presents, on these 
pages, as the sender wishes to order from us. 


The Christmas Present Problem Solved. 


1101. 
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Coloured socks are 


much smarter with white 


and brown 


white ones. 
green silk. 





1105. A new and smart 
design in two tones of 
bottle green silk for win- 
ter cravats. Price $6.40 


shoes : 
These are Nile 
Price $12.00 





than 





1106. A mottled design 
in navy blue and white 
silk for a_ distinctive 
cravat. Price $6.40 





1108. A front view of the gown opposite. This 

type of gown is primarily a lounging gown 

and very useful to dine alone in, when worn 
over a dinner shirt and trousers 


Let Us Buy Them! 
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“Hello! little stranger 
You warn me of danger 
rll guard all my children with care 
rit see every day 
Ther have plenty of pl ~~. 
And eat Campbell's nourishing fare.” 
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Watch the health barometer 


Look out for the little warning signs — poor 
appetite, uneasy sleep, uncertain temper. 

Nip these symptoms in the bud. Don’t wait for 

i| & serious trouble, particularly with the children. 
i| & See that they have plenty of sleep, plenty of play. 
i| & Above all, watch their appetites. 
Here is where Campbell’s Tomato Soup will help 
‘| § you most decidedly. It is rich in the tonic properties 
—vitamines the doctors call them—which strengthen 
digestion and aid the body’s natural building-up 
processes. 

Made of vine-ripened tomatoes and other 
nutritious materials, everybody enjoys and thrives 
on this delicious soup. 

Serve it regularly and often. It will do the whole 
family a world of good. 








21 kinds 15c a can 
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1109. 


shirtings. Price 


HI 
ig. 


1112. A half spot 
and wide stripe de- 
in helio on 


1111. One of the 


new ribbed fabrics 
for shirting, blue and 
white. Price $16.00 


sign 
white. 





1115. A print design 
to be made with 
stiff collar as in 
1123. Price $18.00 


used 
shirt 


‘ 





1122 This basket weave de- 

sign in brown, tan and white 

has been used only as bosom 

and cuffs on this shirt. A 

white collar should be worn 

with this = Price 
18.0 


1124. Brogue shoes and boots 
are filling the shop windows 
and they are mostly of ex- 
cellent shape, like these. A 
well fitting shoe should lace 
tightly and meet across the 
instep as shown. They are 
serviceable for town and 
country wear 





A handkerchief in 
printed design to match 


$3.50 


1116. A print design 


Price $16.00 





Price $16.20 


-@ji 


to make a 
as in 1123. 





1117. A ready-to-wear ulster coat and sacque suit, show- 

ing their excellent style and cut. Ready-to-wear clothes, 

as we have said before, solve some of the problems of 
the moderate income 


1120. A changeable 

dotted-line black and 

red silk sock. Price 
$12.00 


1121. A changeable 
black and orange 
two-width ribbed silk 
sock. Price $12.00 





Let Us Buy Your Christmas Presents 





Se acne 


1113. Aspecial print 
design for shirting 
made as illustrated 
in 1123. Price $16.00 


I 


1118. A double 

changeable stripe 

design for shirting. 
Price $16.20 
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i 


1110. Another thin hand- 
kerchief in print design, 


to match shirtings 





1114. Another print 
material, which is 
small in design, to 
be made into shirts 











1119, A striped ma- 

terial which has @ 

design in the stripe. 
Price $16.20 


1123. The shirt and stiff col- 

lar to match in this illustra- 

tion are made from the pat- 

tern in 1116. A handkerchief 

can be made and worn to 

match. Price of shirt and 
collar $18.00 


All the prices mentioned 
above include tax 


Further suggestions for 

Christmas presents w 

be found on pages 90 
and 92 
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UXUY 


is the delight of having found the best. Few can experi- 
ence the luxury of the finest gowns, the most magnificent 
homes. But the richest man in the world cannot see 
better motion pictures than you can if you go by the 
name “A Paramount Picture.” 








Look for the name on posters, in theatre lobbies 
and in the Amusement Advertisements 














A Few 
OF THE NEW 


PARAMOUNT 
PICTURES 


ALPHABETICALLY LISTED 


7 


Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle in 
“The Life of the Party” 


Enid Bennett in 
“Her Husband’s Friend” 
a Thos. H. Ince Production 


Enid Bennett in 
“Silk Hosiery” 
a Thos. H. Ince Production 


Billie Burke in 
“The Education of Elizabeth” 


Billie Burke in 
“The Frisky Mrs. Johnson” 


Sidney Chaplin in 
“King, Queen, Jack” 


Ethel Ciayton in 
“Sins of Rosanne” 


Dorothy Dalton in 
“In Men’s Eyes” 


Dorothy Dalton in 
“A Romantic Adventuress” 


William DeMille’s' Production 
“Mid Rasa ” 





George Fitzmaurice’s 
Production 
“Money Mad” 


George Fitzmaurice’s 
roduction 
“Idols of Clay” 


Dorothy Gish in 
“Flying Pat” 


William S. Hart in 
“The Testing Block” 
a Wn. S. Hart Production 


“Heliotrope” 
a Cosmopolitan Production 


“The Inside of the Cup” 
a Cosmopolitan Production 


Douglas MacLean in 
“The Rookie’s Return” 
a Thos. H. Ince Production 


Thomas Meighan in 
“Conrad in Quest of His Youth” 
a William DeMille Production 


Thomas Meighan in 
“The Frontier of the Stars” 
a Chas. Maigne Production 


George Melford’s Production 
“Behold My Wife!” 


George Melford’s Production 
“The Jucklins” 


Wallace Reid in 
“Always Audacious” 


Wallace Reid in 
“The Charm School” 


Bryant Washburn in 
“An Amateur Devil” 


Bryant Washburn in 
“Burglar Proof” 


Lois Weber’s Production 
“To Please One Woman” 











‘BBE: FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION Asi at 
¥ A ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESSE L LASKY Vier Ps CECIL B DE MILLE Director General RL. 
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1125. This gold case to attach 
to a man’s chain shields two 
latch keys, to meet the require- 
ments of the modern bachelor’s 
flat, with its outer and inner 
door. Price $39.00 





| Here are a number of sug- 
gestions for Christmas pres- 
ents to men. These articles 
may easily be purchased by 
our readers through Vanity 


| Fair’s Shopping Department. 








1128. A gold-encaed latch key is the last word 
in chic for a man’s appointments. One’s own 
latch key is cast and made into this form on 


order. Price $25.00 


1130. An oil skin silk-cov- 

ered tobacco pouch, which 

combines the practical and 

the ornamental. The silk is 

blue, tan and grey in stripe. 
Price $8.00 





1132 Three pairs of black silk evening 
socks and white dress gloves, like the 
ones shown here, is one of our sug- 
gestions for Christmas presents to men 








1133. A case with 
two English-made 
shell briar pipes, 
which should 











a 


ae ass asl 


prove an accept- 

able present for 

the pipe smoker. 
Price $30.00 


VANITY FAIR 


1126. The English apple-bowl, 
silver-mounted pipe which has 
found fame and favour with the 
Prince of Wales. It is a very 
swanky shape. Price $10.00 


1127. A foulard silk dressing 
gown which folds into its en- 
velope of the same material. It 
is invaluable for travelling and 
the case which goes with it 
ensures neatness. Price $54.25 





Bie Sabes idea ae 
inane 


1129. A gold knife with two blades and a pencil 
which telescopes into the body of the knife, is 
one of the most useful accessories to a man’s 


watch chain. Price $30.00 


1131. A téte-a-téte gold and 

silver flask the size of a 

small cigarette case, useful 

for dining out where the cel- 

lar has gone dry. Price 
$36.00 


1134. Woolen socks with stripes and 
plain ones with clocks in contrasting 
bright colours are what men will wear 


during the day this season 


Let Us Buy Your Christmas Presents 
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1136. Private roulette parties are now the vogue in London on 
Sunday afternoon. A wheel, with one of the numbered mats on 
either side down a long table, will allow twenty or more people to 
play. Price of wheel $45.00; price of mat $7.00; price of rake $2.00 





1137. A set of two or more ad- 
dress books marked either ‘Lon- 
don’, ‘Paris’ or ‘New York’, as 
here shown, or ‘Town’ and 
‘Country’, is one of our sugges- 


1138. A taupe suéde leather 
cigarette case with gold tracing 
which holds twelve to fifteen 
cigarettes. Leather cases are 
becoming smarter for day use 


than valuable ones. Price $9.50 


tions for Christmas presents 





1139. An alligator-skin travelling set for col- 
lars, ties and handkerchiefs. Such a set pre- 
vents such things from soiling on journeys. 
Price of tie case $18.50; collar box $13.25; 
handkerchief case $13.25 





1141. A pipe-cleaning set with every possible 

appliance for keeping pipes in perfect con- 

dition. The good of a pipe depends on its 
condition. Price $5.00 


1140. A first aid set for surgical bandages to 

stow away in a motor car or boat, or for 

any kind of trip to an out-of-the-way spot. 
Price $14.50 


1142. A complete and compact gaming 
chest with cards, chips, dice, dominoes, 
chess men and checker board. This is 
a perfect gift for any man. Price $98.50 





Let Us Buy Your Christmas Presents 
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A 1920 Chassis equipped with 
a Limousine Body built by 
Hooper and Company of 
Piccadilly, London. 


THE 
ROLLS. 
ROYCE 

OF 
TODAY 


An Aeroplane View of the Ameri- 
can Works of Rolls-Royce at‘ Spring- 
field, Mass., where a limited number 
of Chasses are being produced under 


English supervision. 
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A Convertible Roadster Model 
for four passengers, with a 
folding rear seat. 


Be A Characteristic View, showing the 
<a" well-known radiator with the lide 


ss - fe Mascot. (Registered.) 
4 


An Example of the latest Coach 
Work of the Enclosed Drive type, 
as recently delivered to the Royal 
Family for the Prince of Wales. 





Advertisement 











[ ILLUSTRATING A GORDON F UR-LINED COAT 





A popular winter resort is the 


Gordon fur-lined coat. Good form, 
good solid comfort—smart! 
Sold by restonsible dealers. 


GORDON & FERGUSON 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Manufacturers of caps, gloves, furs, coats—hats, auto robes. 


AauWin Joon” 
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The Movies as an Aid to Criticism 


(Continued from page 69) 


the dullest plays in the English language 
are irreproachable in these respects, but 
a dull play will often meet more fully 
every expressed requirement of dra- 
matic criticism than will the most bril- 
liant of masterpieces. In the second place 
—and this is what certain recent movie 
productions have revealed—all the ele- 
ments that dramatic critics have re- 
marked in a modern stage masterpiece 
will often be found without any dimi- 
nution in a rather ordinary movie piece. 
This, of course, is not an argument for 
the throwing away of modern dramatic 
masterpieces, but only for the throwing 
away of the greater part of modern 
dramatic criticism. 

When a learned Frenchman, steeped 
in the dramatic usage of today, damns 
every one of Shakespeare’s plays, for 
the lack of only those constructive 
qualities which at their very best could 
merely assure a good movie production, 
we do not on that account throw Shake- 
speare away and frequent only the 
movie productions. We throw away 
the learned Frenchman instead. That 
should have been done long ago with 
the greater part of dramatic criticism. 
In short, the criticism of the stage has 
generally dealt with qualities so ele- 
mental that it does not necessarily ap- 
ply to the stage at all. It applies quite 
as well to certain movie pieces. The 
total omission of human speech does 
not affect its awful permanence. One 
can conceive its going on before the 
spoken drama had begun—say among 
a superior body of chimpanzees, for ex- 
ample—and one knows it could go on 
after the spoken drama is dead. From 
the point of view of the American stage 
and the point of view of the greater 
part of dramatic criticism, language does 
not matter in the least. 


The Languageless Stage 


OW while no reasonable man would 

care to see a real dramatist robbed 
of his language, there have always been 
large numbers of playwrights who could 
without detriment have been deprived 
of theirs. Indeed, the language of 
American plays has been generally of 
such a nature that its total omission 
would, if anything, have heightened 
dramatic effect. Take the escape of a 
hero from sudden death, for example. 
For the appreciation of dramatic effect, 
it is obvious that you ought to desire 
the escape of heroes from sudden death. 
But if heroes talk in a manner that 
makes you actually desire their sudden 


death—and that is the way they gen- 
erally do talk—it defeats the dramatic 
purpose. In many plays it is only the 
language of heroes that prevents your 
enjoying their escape from sudden death, 
As silent men they might have engaged 
your affection. During long stretches 
of our stage history, almost every ro- 
mantic play would have been far more 
exciting, had the characters in it been 
deaf and dumb. 

American playwrights seem to have 
been expressly designed by nature for 
contribution to a silent stage. If only 
it could have been so arranged that 
none of the characters said a single 
word, you would have been infinitely 
more interested in what happened to 
them. 

Even a not very powerful imagina- 
tion can always improve on the words 
of an ordinary playwright, and a well- 
made movie production of an ordinary 
play at least gives the fancy a chance. 
It is comparatively easy to imagine that 
people are interesting, till they prove 
by their conversation that they are not, 
and playwrights are always shattering 
your illusion by this conversational 
proof. The advantage of silence over 
all but a small fraction of contemporary 
stage speech is, I believe, incontestable. 
The silence of pretty women on the 
screen, for example, will often permit 
the continuance of an illusion that is 
dissipated instantly when they are talk- 
ing on the stage. 

The silence of pretty women solves 
one of the hardest problems of con- 
temporary melodrama. I mean the 
survival of dramatic interest after they 
begin to talk. Devilish men are con- 
stantly trying to run away with the 
sort of women that only a saint could 
endure. Heroes display a devotion to 
them that is incompatible with a sound 
mind, and, though you are convinced 
out of their own mouths that they 
ought not to exist, you are expected to 
be happy in their survival. 

Our playwrights have never shown 
much personal attachment to the lan- 
guage and as to dramatic critics, the use 
of language is one of those indetermi- 
nate elements with which they are little 
concerned. As a rule, it would be bet- 
ter for us if they gave the language 
up and probably better for the language. 
After all, the playwrights might as well 
make scenarios and give us a chance to 
guess the words. Dramatic art will not 
suffer by the boiling down of any play 
which is obviously meant for boiling. 


By Wireless Telephone 


(Continued from page 73) 


. Well, what else was there? 
Five—‘Six New 
Funny chaps you 


oe 
J. D.: Number 

British Novelists”. 

editors,—why Six? 


Tue Epitor: Why not? 

J. D.: Well I don’t know six. I 
couldn’t write about six. If it had 
been four— 

Tue Epitor: Well, write about four. 


But I’ve been thinking about 
Six so long, with your list in front of 
me—I couldn’t switch my mind off to 
Four now. Besides I hardly ever read 
novels. Hugh Walpole is very cross 
with me about it. He has just been 


| staying with me. No wonder you liked 


him. And I’ve just read one of his 
books. It is, as they say, “the goods”. 


| But he’s hardly a new British novelist 


| I suppose. 


By the way, he wrote an 


| article here for your periodical. 


Tue Epitor: Was there nothing more 


| that I suggested? 


D.: Number Six—‘The Disap- 


| pearance of Tradition from the Stage”. 


I’ve been talking about that already, 
and, see here, you've really got six 
articles out of me at one go. What are 
you going to do about it? 

Tue Epitor: Oh, of course we pay 
you for six. 


J. D.: Quite so. When shall I send 
six more? 
TuHeE Epitor: As soon as you can. 


J. D.: I beg your pardon? I say, I 
beg your pardon? Hullo! Hullo, there! 
What’s that—look here. Hullo, hullo! 
I say, what’s that about the other five? 

Tue Epitor (faintly): They're dis- 
connecting us. . . . 

J. D.: Yes—bu all right 
. . . I’m just off to Prague 
They’re producing Abraham 
there in Czech Hullo 
I’m coming to America again soon, I 


Lincoln 


hope . . . but I’ve done six articles, 
you know—remember to pay me for 
six . . . good-bye, old chap 


give my loveto .. . 
(The Connection is Cut) 
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power of Time. 
These buccaneer Bolsheviks had one ceremonial in common 
—the automatic firing of the Noonday Gun. Focused through a burning 
glass, the sun’s rays discharged the cannon which recalled the sea rovers 
at midday. 

A picturesque device—much like the ancient Sun Cannon in the Palais 
Royal. Doubtless more than one swarthy rascal, gloating over jeweled 
plunder, set his stolen watch by the Noonday Gun in those wild free- 
booting days. 

Inventions run in cycles. Alfred’s Time-Candle recalled the cave 
man’s burning rope: the Pirate’s Noonday Gun harks back to the Sun- 
Dial of Babylon. Gradually, as Father Time fled down through the ages, 
emerged that realization of the value of Time which inspired those time- 
keeping marvels of our world today— 


Ca the Pirate, civilization’s outlaw, bowed to the mysterious 









Material, construétion, adjust- 
ments and service fully covered 
by Elgin Guarantee * * * * 
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BARKER COLLARS 























A New York 
Harbor V iew 





THE PLEDGE of SERVICE 
and THE TOUCH of STYLE— 


q 








LONG RECOGNIZED 

AS VITAL FACTORS 

IN THE MAINTENANCE 
of BARKER COLLAR 
PRESTIGE— 


IN EVIDENCE 
THROUGHOUT 

the ENTIRE RANGE 

of SOFT and LAUNDERED 
MODELS 


Featured by the More Exacting Shops 





WM. BARKER COMPANY 
The Makers TROY is ay 
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A small brougham on the 12-18-hp. straight frame 
Renault chassis is sponsored by the United Auto 
Body Company 


The Automobile Salon 


(Continued from page 79) 


of the illustrious Renault family. 

Included in the Locomobile display 
is a stunning double cowl four-passenger 
touring car. As for the rest of the 
Locomobiles present, it is hard to choose 
between them. There are half a dozen 
of them with the smartest kind of 
closed bodies built by Locke and Com- 
pany, each more attractive than its 
brother. 

Three of the custom built Packards 
are particularly worthy of mention, the 
brougham by Farnham and Nelson in 
deep blue, a sedan-limousine with a 
Holbrook body in dark red edged with 
gold and a very attractive cabriolet by 
Fleetwood in grey with nickel-plated 
radiator. 

Last year, the Meteor exhibit con- 
sisted of one rather spectacular roadster. 
This year, a greatly improved roadster 
is supplemented by a most attractive 
four-passenger touring car and a smart 


| new brougham, both of which carry out 


the pointed design of radiator, wind- 


| shield and other characteristic parts of 


this very fast car. A new feature of the 
four passenger Meteor is that its V-type 
nickelled windshield has individual right 
and left window adjustments and that 
the front seats are adjustable. These 
seats slide on brass rails and can be 
clamped tight in the desired position. 
The roadster has a completely disap- 
pearing top. 

The Daniels is shown in four models 
and a stripped chassis. The most at- 
tractive of this group is a big landaulet- 
limousine with a collapsible rear roof 
and inlaid mahogany doors. A four- 
passenger marine roadster with ma- 
hogany fittings is also unusual and 
highly desirable. 

Five majestic Porter cars demand at- 
tention. The landaulet, the cabriolet, 
and the sedan are fitted with brand new 
Brewster bodies while the seven and 
four-passenger open cars are a tribute 
to the skill of the Blue Ribbon Body 
Co. Pierce-Arrow is represented by 
some stunning custom bodies, while 
Winton main- (Continued on page 98) 





Rolls-Royce of America is displaying a big sedan-limousine 
and a Victoria touring car by Barker & Company, and this at- 
tractive little coupé with wire wheels and double windshield 





A brand new model at the Salon is the Meteor touring car for four 

passengers, with V-type nickel windshield, individual right and left win- 

dow adjustments and front seats which slide on brass rails and may be 
clamped in any desired position 





— 
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Goon WILL TRIUMPHANT UNDER TEST 


the 


As this message is being written, Dodge 
Brothers’ daily, weekly and monthly 
production, is at the highest point in its 
history. 


The most casual sort of inquiry will 
satisfy you that this production is being 
absorbed as it is delivered. 


They reduced these old copy book max- 
ims to a splendid and scientific system, 
pouring more, and more, and still more 
value into the car, and then marshalling 
all the resources of modern massed 
manufacture to get their product into 
the hands of the people at an honorable 


ape , and an honest cost. 

that Within sight and sound as we write, o_o iia 

— a great addition to Dodge Brothers en ee ee ee eee 

ion. immense works, is being rushed tocom- _ beenchanged, and never will be changed, 

sap- pletion. by so much as a hair’s breadth; and they 

o a have come.to be recognized and accepted 
at- The interesting thing about this situa- as Dodge Brothers principles wherever 

“4 tion is, that it is not likely that a half a motor cars are driven. 

our- hundred people have ever bought Dodge 

~ Brothers Motor Car just because they It has all happened as John and Horace 

wanted a motor car. Dodge planned it—quite simply, natur- 

cs : 

et, Of the more than half a million who ra teagan Lg ae 

pete have bought it—the overwhelming ma- ’ rate 

abe jority did so because of the name it bore. People do discriminate, as Dodge 
nd It has always been treated, by the Amer- Brothers contended they would; people 


hile 
98) 





ican people in particular, as an exception 
—always set apart, and singled out, and 
never judged by ordinary standards. 


It has always been thought of, and is 
still thought of, first, and foremost, and 
all the time, only in terms of its good- 
ness, and the results it gives. 


All of this is wonderful, in one way, and 
quite natural and logical in another. 


It all dates back to the day when John 
and Horace Dodge conceived and de- 
signed and finally built the car—after 
warning each other, and their associates, 
not even to think of it in any other terms 
than the best obtainable value. 


They began with a few almost absurdly 
simple principles, bluntly expressed and 
rigidly executed, about decency and 
honor and integrity—such as most of us 
wrote in our copy books at school. 


will find out when a motor car is well 
built and gives good service and great 
good value. 


Dodge Brothers market today is where 
they planned to locate and establish it— 
in the mind and the heart of every man 
and woman who admires good work, 
well done. 


It will last,.and it will keep on growing, 
as it has kept on growing for five years 
(faster than Dodge Brothers works 
could keep pace with it), as long as the 
number of those who believe that a 
manufacturer should build to serve and 
not merely to sell, continues to increase. 


All is well with Dodge Brothers today, 
because John and Horace Dodge builded 
well in the beginning, and because their 
business will continue to build well until 
the end. 





Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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‘Town 


& Country 


Sheep-Lined Coats 


For the 


man who desires the 


advantages of a fur-lined coat. 

This coat combines good style, long 

service and absolute protection from 
the coldest weather under all 


circumstances. 


The Universal Garment for Out o' Doors 


AT ALL GOOD 
CLOTHING STORES 


WRITE FOR STYLE 
BOO 


KLET VII 


GUITERMAN BROS. 


SAINT PAUL, U.S. A. 


Originators and manufacturers of wind-proof and cold-resisting clothing 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Cadillac landaulet, built by Kimball, with rich fittings, 
Rolls-Royce type of hood and 145-inch wheelbase 


The Automobile Salon 


(Continued from page 96) 


tains its well earned prestige with its 
new standard seven-passenger sedan- 
limousine in Arabian grey and black, 
its four-passenger sport car in thistle 
green, a four-passenger sedan and a 
beautiful seven-passenger touring car. 

To me one of the most attractive cars 
in America is the Cunningham and in 
the Cunningham display at the exhibi- 
tion it appears to its usual advantage. 
Open and closed cars and the new little 
Cunningham speedster are exceedingly 
good to look upon. 

Albert Collins is showing a newly de- 
signed chassis embodying a number of 
original ideas. 

Among the foreign exhibitors we find 
the Lancia with a very pretty brougham 
by Locke and the newly designed Lancia 
4-cyl. 35-hp. chassis, just arrived from 
Italy. The Delage, a beautiful car in 
appearance and in mechanical arrange- 
ment, has for our inspection a broug- 
ham by Driguet et Cie., of Paris, a 
duplicate of the car which attracted such 
attention at the last Paris Salon. A De- 
lage cabriolet with a Brooks-Ostruk body 
is particularly effective, as is a dignified 
Holbrook Delage brougham. Other 
models of this distinguished visitor are 
seen in the displays of Brooks-Ostruk 
and Locke and Company. 

Four closed Sunbeams with Brooks- 
Ostruk bodies invite our serious atten- 
tion, together with the two sizes of 
Sunbeam chassis in four and six cylin- 
ders. The only Renault in the Salon is 
a beauty, a little brougham displayed 
by the United Auto Body Company. 

The Rolls-Royce has a real display 
this year, including an exact duplicate 
of the sedan-limousine of the Prince of 
Wales, a smart little coupé and a long, 
lithe Victoria touring car by Barker & Co. 

In the displays of the well known 
body builders we find a newcomer, C. P. 
Kimball and Co., of Chicago, with some 
open and closed bodies of great origin- 
ality on different standard chassis of the 
better type. The Fleetwood Metal 


Body Co., whose straight line bodies 
have added so much to the appearance 
of many gatherings of fine cars, shows 
its 1921 ideas on several Packards o/ 
rare beauty, including a light blue cab. 
riolet, a brougham and a four-passenge: 
sedan in a new shade of grey. In th 
Holbrook exhibit one inspects five ope 
and closed Packards which are a pleas 
ure to look at, a luxurious Delag 
brougham and two enclosed Pierce 
Arrows. The Packard touring car b: 
Holbrook is probably the most origina 
car in the show, having a sunken pane 
all the way around the body and clea 
through the hood to the radiator. 

Leon Rubay, most of whose time i 
spent in designing bodies for the mak 
ers of stock cars, has returned to u: 
with three spectacular examples of hi: 
skill, all mounted on _ Pierce-Arrow 
chassis. One is a low, two-passenger 
roadster with a disappearing top, deep 
pillow-style cushions, individual steps 
and yellow colour scheme. Another is 
a small close coupled cabriolet, while 
the third is an unusual four-passenger 
touring body with individual chairs in 
the rear and divided front seats. 

No Salon would be complete without 
the Brewster, a leader in body building 
since early carriage days. Brewster is 
showing half a dozen ultra smart cars 
on the Brewster chassis and one or two 
of other makes. In addition to having 
various bodies of its manufacture ex- 
hibited by Sunbeam, Rolls-Royce, De- 
lage and Minerva, the Brooks-Ostruk 
Co. shows a Salamanca cabriolet on a 
Rolls-Royce chassis, a four-passenger 
sporting trap on a Delage and a Sun- 
beam limousine. 

It is the truth to say this is the larg- 
est and finest exhibit of high priced cars 
ever held in the United States. In- 
terest in high grade cars and custom 
bodies is increasing, but originality is 
not as evident as in some previous 
years. Enough progress has been made 
to render this exhibition worth visiting. 





This landaulet is part of a comprehensive display of Daniels cars, 
which includes also a four-passenger marine roadster with mahogany 
finish and several stately enclosed models 
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. ' | ‘HE name of Kenworthy has been 

ge associated with the creation of 

= high class motor cars for a number 

ag of years. 

ce 

b The name bears on its face the real 

ne secret of the pride of possession in- 

ea . e ° . 

variably inspired by Automobiles 

L Kenworthy. 

us 

his 

a4 A MOTOR CAR WITH NO SUPERIOR 

ep : 

's Special four-passenger speed models equipped with the renowned four cylinder 
7 Duesenberg Motor (racing type) and four-speed transmission. This model 2 
in (finished with sport fenders and individual steps if desired), has a speed 
- capability of eighty miles per hour. 
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CATALOGLE ON REQUEST 


KENWORTHY MOTORS oF NEW ENGLAND, Inc. 


FACTORY: MISHAWAKA, IND. 
U. S. DISTRIBUTORS AND EXPORTERS 


957 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Out of the rut 


As a welcome relief from the drab same- 
ness in men’s wear is the growing vogue for 
Mosain Cuff Links. Mosain makes it pos- 
sible to match your color preference in shirts 
with the correct color combinations in your 
cuff links. In place of the same old brace of 
fasteners day after day, MosaIn enables you 
to enjoy an occasional change that is pleas- 
antly noticeable without unduly advertising 
the fact. 

When you select Mosain Cuff Links to go 
with your preferences in shirt patterns and 
colors, yeu avoid the clashes in tone that re- 
sult from mismating shirts and links never 
suited to one another. 

Your men’s wear dealer can show you 
MosaIn Cuff Links in a wide range of deli- 
cate tonal shadings and attractive patterns. 
He can assist you to pick the links to match 
the shirts you have or those you’re buying. 





As a special service MosaIn Cuff Links are 
also sold in pairs of three in a handsome gift 
case, with a handy color chart that shows you 
instantly what color in links to wear with its 
color affinities. 

In chain, post or snap styles, as you wish. 


FREEMAN-DAUGHADAY ComPANy, Chartley, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Men’s Jewelry 


Makers also of MOSAIN Collar Holders and Pins for 
Soft Collars—at all Dealers 
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VANITY FAIR 


Suggestive of the 
lithe leopard and 
the groping mole, 
these Chase robes 
of soft mohair are 
motor protection 
against the sever. 
est cold of winter 


Bringing Comfort to Your Car 


(Continued from page 80) 


A number of companies are provid- 
ing their cars with automatically op- 
erating shutters for regulating the 
temperature under the hood, while for 
cars not thus equipped there are hood 
and radiator covers of various fabrics 
of a neatness and efficiency not obtain- 
able in former days. 

Winter motoring calls for a distinct 
change in motoring habits. Speed must 
be reduced for a number of reasons. 
Carburetors must be adjusted by ex- 


-pert-hands. Oil must be changed- more 


frequently than in summer and prob- 


One of the many 
types of Perfec- 
tion car heater, 
showing valve for 
regulating the 
temperature 





ably a different grade used, depending, 
on your car’s requirements. Washing 
the car must be performed with in- 
finitely more care and you should by 
all means be equipped with anti-skid 
chains for all four tires. 

Winter motoring nowadays is com- 
fortable or uncomfortable, depending 
on the precautions we take and ‘the ac- 
cessories we buy. 

We shall be very glad to talk this 
matter over with readers and to recom- 
mend accessories and schemes for out- 
witting old man Boreas. 


Windproof, with 
clear or amber 
lenses, these fold- 
ing Ellsworth 
goggles fill a big 
winter need 





Overated from an ordinary electric light socket or floor plug, the 
Globe engine heater keeps motor and radiator warm in coldest 
weather and insures easy starting, at a cost of 5c for eight hours 
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Bie good sentiment and good judgment in a gift 
of TRUE SHAPE SOCKS. 


Take TRUE SHAPES No. 152 for instance— 


The doubly re-inforced heel and sole and toe proiong the joy of Hip 
the gift— lg ADE 2 
The splendid lustre of the closely woven Japanese silk insures that sii appear- ait 

ance and fit—so many seek—and so few ever find— wi ee, 


I ry satisfaction 
Give hm TRUE SHAPES No. 152 and you give him niet he ps insist on the 
True Shape Dia- Bg 





e 





ever wanted in a sock— mond on each pair. Say 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. mere m 4% 
Grr ~ ‘an 
= ton we 
&. . One 
Yate > Ree © 
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entlemen 





IT SHOULD PROVE AGREEABLE TO 
THOSE WHO CONSIDER THE ELEMENT 
OF DISTINCTION OF PRIME IMPORTANCE 
IN A DRESS ACCESSORY, TO LEARN 
THAT THE FINCHLEY ASSORTMENTS 
OFFER ACCESS TO AN APPROPRIATE 
AND CONVENIENT SELECTION OF GIFTS. 


Linen handkerchiefs, 
$9.00 to $36.00 per dozen. 
Monogramed if desired. 
Foulard handkerchiefs, 


$1.25 to $2.50 each 


Silk shirts, $9.00 to 
$15.00. Madras shirts, 
$3.00 to $6.00. Shirts bv 
Higgins of London, 


$4.00 to $12.00 


Knitted silk and wooten 
muffiers, white and colors. 
Extraordinary quality. 


$6.00 to $20.00 


Silk hosiery, plain and 
clocked, all colors, the 
half dozen to a carton, 


$9.00 to $36.00 

Pajamas of fine silk or 

linen. Madein England, 
$5.00 to $30.00 


The Neckwear is confined 
entirely to foreign silks, 


$7.50 to $5.00 


CLOTHES FOR FORMAL AND 
INFORMAL EVENING SERVICE 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


$60 to $150 


Men's Gift list 
matled on vequest 


Mail orders given 
personal atteniton 


FINCHILEY 


5West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 























VANITY FAIR 


At the Sign of the Blue Lantern 


(Continued from page 51) 


venture. herself as to render service to 
us who are nothing to her?” 

To which old Ho Wong again spoke 
the Chinese phrase implying “Rats!” 


Bet a week later the occasion of 
their quarrel was removed. Oppor- 
tunity was given to Ho Ling to redeem 
his vows, and set free the house of Ho 
from its obligation. He came home on 
Saturday evening, and handed two shill- 
ings to his venerable father, as his 
week’s allowance for social dalliance; 
and when his father demanded more, he 
replied that ‘his labours had been but ill- 
rewarded that week, and there was no 
more, save what should keep them in 
food. And his father rose and employed 
terms of no-veneration against his son, 
accusing him of having wasted time 
upon the white woman which might 
better have been used in earning money. 
He spoke of himself as suffering under 
emotions of the most disagreeable and 
hardly-to-be-endured nature, and went 
out angrily. 

Left alone, Ho Ling moved for awhile 
about the room; then, having sung his 
evening song, but without to-night re- 
ceiving acknowledgment from the op- 
posite window, he too went out and 
mixed himself in the melancholy tur- 
moil of Chinatown’s evening. He 
walked up West India Dock Road, and 
stopped at the Causeway, and stood 
looking along its narrow length. In its 
primrose twilight many figures strolled, 
stood, shuffled and turned. He stood 
in blank indecision for some moments; 
then, moved by some impulse, he glided 
into its inviting dusk, and passed 
through it to Narrow Street. Along 
this he walked some way until he came 
to the derelict wharves. Here he stood 
for some moments, looking across the 
river, which threw up a leaden light, 
and snuffing like a dog at the dark per- 
fume of the waterside. 

He was turning to the Causeway 
again, when he heard voices. He looked 
round, and saw nobody; but, from be- 
hind a pile of rotting barrels, fell a 
cascade of sibilants; and following it a 
firm sharp voice: ‘You leave me alone! 
Dy’ear? Else I'll call the police!” 

The voice of Amber Goldstein. 

Hot upon it followed the thin shrilly 
voice of his father, who spoke English 
so chaotically that even sailors could 
not understand him. Ho Ling moved 
forward to get a view of the disputants 
and discover what was to-do. Here 
were his two nearest ones quarrelling: 
he must intervene, and skilfully, with- 
out giving offence to either. As he 
turned the corner, Amber’s voice rose 
again. “I dunno wod yer talking about. 
But you leave me alone, yeh dirty beast ! 
Else I’ll——” And he saw that his 
father held Amber by the wrist, and 
was pushing her, and that she stood on 
the edge of the wharf with her back to 
the water. A moment’s loss of balance, 
and she would be over. 

Without thinking, he sprang forward 
to place himself between them and part 
them. But, as he did so, Amber, al- 
ready scared, saw only an antic figure 
leaping upon her out of the dusk; and, 
anticipating some fresh peril, tried to 


step aside to avoid it. Flurried, she 
missed her footing, slipped, slithered 
and kicked for a moment over the edge 
of the wharf, caught the sleeve of Ho 
Wong who had her wrist; and then to- 
gether they shot over into the river. 

A flood-tide was beating up; and Ho 
Ling stood horrified and saw his father 
and his benefactress struggling against 
the currents. Neither, he knew, could 
swim. A quick glance satisfied him that 
there was no boat within hail and that 
the wharf was bare of rope or belt. He 
knew that he must go in; he knew that, 
with that tide running, he could not 
save both. In that moment, he was 
faced with a frightful problem. Which 
must come first—his sacred blood-tie 
with his father or the equally sacred 
obligation to the white woman who had 
served his house? 

Through his mind flashed the words 
of The Book of Filial Piety enjoining 
utmost sacrifice for the parent’s sake; 
and with them the words of Mencius on 
the solemnity of discharging services 
refidered by strangers. His father was 
at the point of death, and he could 
save him. But his benefactress was in 
like position, and he recalled his song 
and its solemn vow made before the 
joss. Here, now, was the opportunity 
to perform that vow and discharge the 
obligation from the house of Ho. Now 
or never—for he knew that Amber 
Goldstein had no family, no blood-re- 
lation upon whom he might later dis- 
charge it. Now was the time, or for 
ever he must wander with this burden 
upon him and his house, this unrequited 
service to lie as a curse upon his chil- 
dren and their children’s children. 

Yet his father—dare he neglect him 
even for such a vow as this? After all, 
his father was a man, a father of a 
son, and this other was but a woman— 
a white woman. Too, she herself had 
made nothing of the service, and had 
persistently declared that it called for 
no reward. But there was his vow, 
his song. Yet the most holy of all ties 
bound him to his father. What would 
be said of him by the spirits when it 
became known that he left his father 
to die, and save some white woman? 
Yet how would he stand when the 
charge was made that he had left a 
benefactress to die, with his obligations 
undischarged, when the power to save 
her was in his hands? There was the 
unchangeable law of requital of service 
and sacrifice; the more stringent in such 
a case as his, where the service was 
bestowed by a white. And there was 
the everlasting law of utmost duty to 
parents, 


FoR two seconds Ho Ling stood, while 

he thought of these things. This short, 
sharp conflict of instincts, battling with 
each other, lasted no longer. Then, his 
head whirling with the combatting im- 
pulses, he dropped his canvas coat, 
poised on his toes, and leapt to the 
water. As his head split the water, the 
icy shock of it cleared him, and he made 
his decision. With sturdy strokes he 
swam towards one of the struggling 
figures. 

Which one? 
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: Give Him a “Hickok” Belt 
is- ° 6 
or —with Initial or Monogram Buckle— 
i ° h * 
d this Christmas 
ill, < 
a 
ad “WHAT SHALL I GIVE HIM THIS CHRISTMAS? 
a He has had cigars, neckties, silk hose and jewelry time and time again. 
¥, Id like to give him something different this Christmas.” 
ld Give him a HICKOK Belt—with an initial or monogram buckle—in a HICKOK Christmas 
ha Gift Box. Every well dressed man wears a belt nowadays. And a man can’t have too 
n? many belts. He could have one for every suit he wears—and certainly a nice one for 
. “dress-up” occasions. 
. ws NO;. The better dressed men wear HICKOK Belts and Buckles—for HICKOK Belts and 
he Buckles are distinctive in design and workmanship and are made from the highest quality 
. of leathers and metals obtainable. They wear well—and look well to the end. 
as HICKOK Belis are made in a wide variety of the finest belt leathers and mounted with 
#4 Q A buckles of many hundred different hand engraved, hammered and engine turned designs 
UaAL\ in Sterling Silver, Sterling Front, solid rok and 14k Gold and 14k Gold Front. The 
le Look for this trade improved ratchet attachment, with which all Hickok Buckles are provided, insures a firm 
k — _— hold at any desired girth. 
* ; 4 - - ign ~ Leading Haberdashers and the Men’s Wear Departments of the leading Department Stores everywhere sell 
t, : porns of HICKOK Hickok Belts and Buckles. They will deliver them to you in unique Christmas presentation boxes. If your 
: superior quality. favorite store cannot supply you, write us direct for illustrations and prices, and send us the name of the store. . 
le | 
¢ HICKOK MANUFACTURING COMPANY h 
The Largest and Only Factory in the World Manufacturing Belts and Buckles 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
I CG I & Buckles Va 
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Look for a Faultless 
Label 


Rest 
Assured = 





say men who go in for 
style, yet love comfort 
mightily. 

But, even if you are one of those 
men who never know, never 
care, what make of nightwear 
they sleep in, you will enjoy the 
easy freedom and delightful 
fabrics of 


Faultless 
Pajamas & Night Shirts 


“The NIGHTwear of a Nation!’’ 
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12,760 dealers 
carry Faul/tless 
Ask Yours! 





E. Rosenfeld & Co., Makers 
New York, Chicago. 
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whelmed by the mere bulk and activity 


| How can a man who is thus over- 


of machinery and of material con- 
struction ever move: freely in the world 
of thought and imagination? He re- 
gards ideas, -as ideas, apart from his 
own set of prejudices (which he is in- 
capable of criticizing), as signs of weak- 
ness and imbecility in those who are 
interested in them. He backs physical 


| energy and strength against intelligence 
| and reason to an extent which seems per- 


fectly incredible in a man of his intel- 
lectual eminence. From beginning to 
end of Kipling, I can’t remember a 
single case of a man of ideas presented 
as anything other than ridiculous; and 
he is likely to be treated at the end of 
the story with ferocious brutality. From 
Aurelian McGoggin, in Plain Tales from 


| the Hills, who is cut short in the midst 





of his lecture by a sunstroke, which the 
author intimates is actually a visitation 
from Heaven, tothe unfortunate idealist 
in A Diversity of Creatures who, in 
talking about ‘the Idea’, absent-minded- 
ly runs his motor-car into a bee-hive 
and gets cruelly and ludicrously stung, 
the man who preoccupies himself with 
thought rather than with laying rail- 
road tracks is regarded as a mischievous 
idiot, proper game for any sport. 

It seems never to have occurred to 
him that the people who walk into wells 
while unravelling the reasons for things 
may be at least as valuable as the sol- 
dier who fights where he is told to fight 
or the man who has learned the trick 
of repairing a broken locomotive. Kip- 
ling’s attitude has always been that of 
the small boy toward his elder brother, 
of whose impressive doings he stands in 
awe but whose motives he does not 
question. 

And his naive reverence for these 
things has ruined his very style, which 
has now become, as George Moore has 
said, essentially the creation of a 
pedant. He has learned the names of 
all the wheels and levers and shafts and 
bolts; he knows every word of the tech- 


/ nical slang of the workshop and the 


army,—and he drags them all in. But 
should an exhaustive display of knowl- 
edge of all these special things be the 
chief purpose of an artist? The busi- 
ness of the artist is surely to express 
himself with beauty. But a paragraph 
of Kipling is too often like a compli- 
cated piece of machinery, which runs 
with a perfect smoothness but is weari- 





some and hard to understand. 

You will find all his faults sharply 
illustrated in the curious document 
called A Dedication, in which he de- 
clares, as it were, his artistic faith. The 
poem begins as follows: 


“My new-cut ashlar takes the light 
Where crimson-blank the windows 
gaa 


You see that, even in a poem to 





Beauty, he cannot resist letting you 
know that he has learned what freshly- 
cut stone is called by masons and con- 
tractors. 


| “If there be good in that I wrought, 
Thy hand compell’d it, Master, Thine; 

When I have failed to meet Thy thought 
I know, through Thee, the blame is 

mine. 

“One instant’s toil to Thee denied 
Stands all Eternity’s offence; 

Of that I did with Thee to guide 
To Thee, through Thee, be excellence.” 


This is nothing less than the artist 
addressing the divinity who inspires him, 
and yet is the dedicatee remotely recog- 
nizable as the spirit of beauty? Is this 
Apollo of the silver bow? No: it is 

| not Apollo; it is our old friend Jehovah. 
| What the devil is he doing in this 
| galley? ... 


| “Who, lest all thought of Eden fade, 


VANITY FAIR 


Things I Consider Overrated 


(Continued from page 59) 


Bring’st Eden to the craftsman’s brain, 
Godlike to muse o’er his own trade” 

(He is afraid, you see, that he won't 
be classed with the mechanics.) 

“And manlike stand with God again.” 


Then come some really fine and mov- 
ing lines,—and, finally, the incredible 
anti-climax: 


“Take not that vision from my ken; 
O, whatso’er may spoil or speed, 

Help me to need no aid from men 
That I may help such men as need!” 


He is afraid to leave his hymn to 
Beauty without a moral to take the 
curse off. Imagine the Ode to a Grecian 
Urn concluded with a tag from Dr. 
Watts! 

It is really only when Kipling has 
forgotten his moral and Tory precon- 
ceptions and temporarily lost himself in 
his characters that he becomes impor- 
tant as an artist. I don’t think he ever 
really understood his soldiers. It seemed 
quite impossible for him to get in- 
side Mulvaney and Ortheris. The mo- 
ment he says,. “My friend Mulvaney,” 
he gives the whole show away,—be- 
cause, when he calls Mulvaney “my 
friend”, he means that he is acutely con- 
scious of the social gulf between them. 
It was not so that Anatole France ap- 
proached his Crainquebille, who rated 
even lower socially than Mulvaney did. 
Kipling’s tone with the soldier is not 
the tone of the curious and sympa- 
thetic observer of our poor humanity; 
it is the tone of heavy condescension 
of the English gentleman. 

But in such a story as Lispeth, for 
example, he succeeds in giving you the 
tragedy for what it is worth and even 
sides with the native girl against the 
English who have deceived her; and in 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep he sides with the 
children’ as against their unspeakable 
guardians, though the fear of God 
which the guardians try to instil into 
the children seems somehow not so very 
different from the fear of Authority 
which Kipling himself is always trying 
to instil. 

On the other hand, it seems to me 
that Kipling’s later work has been very 
much underrated. It is the fashion for 
people nowadays to say that Kipling is 
‘written out’, that his later work is never 
as good as his early Indian stories. 
But it seems to me that his later work 
is, in some ways, his best; for, assuming 
the truth of the tenets he insists upon 
illustrating, in such stories as those in 
A Diversity of Creatures he has suc- 
ceeded in illustrating them with a tech- 
nique that was never more perfect and 
with an intensity and passion we have 
scarcely found in him before. Grant- 
ing Kipling’s hatred of democracy, As 
Easy as A. B. C. is a terrible satire; grant- 
ing Kipling’s reverence for the Spartan- 
British ideal of obedience to authority, 
the story in which an English school- 
boy is inspired, as it were, to submission 
by reading Horace’s ode on Regulus be- 
comes a superb study of character. And 
as for Mary Postgate, in its terrible sup- 
pressed grief and cruel bitterness, it is 
surely one of his masterpieces. It is, to 
be sure, the bitterness and grief of a 
small and narrow mind, but it is, none- 
theless, the poignant cry of a fine and 
sensitive being, angry at the ways of 
men and wounded by life. 


V. The Country 


RANKLY, I hate the country. I 

could live in the city every day of 
the year and still be perfectly happy. 
I admit that I sometimes enjoy the 
country for not longer than two days. 
One does feel one’s mind cleared and 
freshened among country roads and 
fields, but after the first emollient has 
been administered, I begin to hate those 
fields for their (Continued on page 106) 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW 
PAIGE SEDAN 


HE newest member of the Paige enclosed car group is 
a seven passenger Sedan mounted on the Six-66 chassis. 
Thus we combine an exquisitely beautiful body design, a motor 
that is capable of seventy-five miles per hour, and a chassis 
that expresses the last word in strictly modern engineering. 
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The current line of enclosed models is unusually complete 
and no finer examples of coachwork can be found on the 
American or European markets. It will prove both pleas- 
ant and profitable, we believe, if you will view these 
latest creations of the Paige Designing Statft. 
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PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, Michigan 
Manufacturers of Paige Motor Cars and Motor Trucks 
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36-Foot Sedan Runabout owned by a prominent Bostonian. 
Designed and built by Geo. Lawley & Son Corp. Powered 
with a six cylinder Van Blerck engine, Speed 28 M. P. H. 


HE luxury, refinement and comfort of 
4 the Touring Limousine has been incor- 
porated in the boat illustrated herewith. 


The same ease of control, quietness, 
sureness of operation, coupled with 
roominess, luxurious fittings and upholstery, 
tend to make these Sedan Runabouts an 
increasingly popular adjunct to the Summer 
or Winter Country Home. 


And it is but logical that boats of this type 
should be equipt with Van Blerck engines, 
no power plant less efficient would be 
appropriate. 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY 
Also Makers of High-Duty Commercial Motors 
OFFICE and WORKS AT MONROE, MICH. 
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VANITY FAIP. 


Things I Consider Overrated 


(Continued from page 104) 


very calm, for their eternal indifference 
to everything that matters most to 
me. I despise them for their will- 
ingness to go on breeding grasshop- 
pers all their lives. I become impatient 
with the stolid trees; the heavy moun- 
tains oppress me. The gaudy and elabo- 
rate trappings which Nature assumes in 
the summer cannot deceive me for a 
moment as to her essential barrenness. I 
long unspeakably for some of the things 
that give life at least a semblance of 
meaning: conversation, libraries, music, 
politics, theatres. I am not one of those 
who has been able to find books in the 
running brooks. 

There are some kinds of people, I 
know, who are most at home in the 
country. The great lonely reaches of 
the landscape correspond to their great 
lonely minds. They find a silence like 
their own silence which the city dis- 
turbs. But in me there is practically 
nothing which looks to Nature for a 
friend; my mind is too crowded and 


| restless to be anything but bored by 


The New Laws of Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 77) 


accuracy of which I can vouch, as I 
was dummy: 














y J865 
@A2 
© 96 
@K8742 
V A2 Y 9 Q1094 
#0754 a Bl] *Qo 
9 QJ10753 Zz © K2 
@o #710953 
U0K73 
#KJ1083 
Oo A84 
#AQ 
|  Z dealt and bid no-trump, A passed 
and Y called two spades. When B 





passed, Z went back to no-trumps, 
which all passed, and A led the queen 
of diamonds, B putting on the king to 
unblock, Z playing small. On the re- 
turn of the diamond, Z played the 
eight and A won with the ten, leading 
the jack, on which dummy discarded 
the five of hearts, B the nine, and Z 
the trey. 

“No diamonds, partner?” demanded 
dummy. Z shook his head in answer, 
having sorted his cards with the ace of 
diamonds next his king of hearts. 

Still under the impression that he had 
no diamonds, Z allowed A to run off 


| the whole suit, discarding from his own 


| hand the seven of hearts, trey and eight 





of clubs. Having finished with the dia- 
monds, A led the ace of hearts in re- 
sponse to his partner’s original encour- 
aging discard, dropped Z’s unguarded 
king, (it was at this point that he dis- 
covered that his ace of diamonds had 
been sorted with his hearts) and al- 
lowed B to make two more heart tricks. 

These nine tricks not only set the 
contract for 150, but gave the adver- 
saries 400 for revokes, a total of 550 
scored against a hand that is a lay- 
down for three odd and game, if Z 
wins the first diamond trick with the 
ace, makes his two spades, and then 
puts dummy in with the club ace to 
make the king of spades and return the 
clubs. 

The fundamental fallacy of the re- 
voke penalty at auction, whether it be 
for three tricks or two, for 100 points 


| or for 50, is that, as long as it carries 


with it the provision that the side in 
error can score nothing but honours as 
held, it is an indefinitely varying pen- 
alty for an invariable offence. This is 
bad legislation in any game, and there 


. is, apparently, no other game in the 


Nature. It is most at home among 
the streets and the theatres and shops. 
Since Nature has no ideas, why should 
I trouble about her? 

And not only is Nature stupid, but, 
since the beginning of time, she has 
made war upon my unfortunate race 
with every weapon in her power. We 
have suffered incessantly at her hands 
the cruellest tortures and disasters; it is 


all that most of us can do to make her 


yield enough food and protection to 

keep us from perishing outright, like 

grasshoppers caught by the cold. So 

my feeling is that socially I want to 

have nothing to do with her and, when 

I speak to her at all, it is in the same 

strain as de Vigny, whose noble im- 

patience with her I have always heartily 

endorsed: 

“Plus que tout votre régne et que ses 
splendeurs vaines 

J’aime la majesté des souffrances hu- 
maines * 

Vous ne recevrez pas un cri d’amour 
de moi!” 


world where such an illogical and un- 
just law exists. 

It seems a pity that the Committee 
of The Whist Club had not the courage 
to take this opportunity to change a 
law which has always been a blot upon 
the game of auction, especially when 
they had before them the excellent ex- 
ample set by the Committee of the 
American Whist League in framing their 
code. In that code, it is stipulated that 
in no case, can the player who revokes 
be deprived of any tricks won by his 
side up to the time the revoke occurs. 
This is sound logic. How can a player 
have gained anything if he has not yet 
revoked? 

At auction, a player may make a 
grand slam on the rubber game; but 
if he is a bit careless on the twelfth 
trick, and revokes, he not only scores 
nothing at all toward game, but his ad- 
versaries score against him, the penalty 
in this case amounting to practically 
520 points. 


Answer to the November Problem 
F  ghgpeeser sg R. C. Mankowski set up 
a pretty straightforward problem 
in No. XVIII, there were enough traps 
in it to keep the solver guessing for a 
space. Here is the distribution: 
y AQ7 
a 53 
© A2 
@8 





A B| * None 

- © 10 

@ 10975 
y 1098 
ak 
© None 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want all the tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z opens with a trump, and Y wins 
whatever card A plays. Y then leads 
the ace of diamonds, upon which Z 
discards the king of clubs. This allows 
Y to lead a club, which Z can trump, 
covering B’s trump if necessary. Z leads 
another trump, and again Y wins. When 
Y leads the last trump, if B has one 
left, Z discards a small spade. 

The next lead from Y’s hand depends 
upon A’s discard, as that player must 
either unguard the spades, or make a 
small card in diamonds or clubs good 
in Y’s hand, which will enable Y to 
force another discard. 
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HAYS GLOVES 
COPYRIGHT, 1918, BY 
THE DANIEL HAYS CO. 
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ENCE FOR LADIES TO COME INTO te as 
THE FIFIELD SHOP AND ASK | buy glover by SUCIS 


| TO HAVE SCARVES SENT OUT 











oR SE SES 20 Ee. | Don’t Guess—buy Known Quality 
WE MENTION THIS FACT AS A SUG- | % A | ay | aT’ 
| GESTION FOR THOSE WHO WISH | Hays G OVES 
PURCHASE AN APPECIATED 
cot pa ISTMAS PRESENT FOR MEN | Gloves that wear the HAYS Button are cut 
< : oe ' — | from FIRST Quality Leather—are FIRST 
SERVICE BY MAIL Quality in Construction. 
; Ee ee HAYS Gloves are made in Buckskin, Cape and Mocha— 
Z lined and unlined in many styles and with plain, spear- 
1s | ifield point and embroidered backs—-fot Men and Women. 
), 
; & Stevenson Supersean 
oe Mens" Wear | tamped on a HAYS “outseam” Gl hat th 
| stamped on a outseam” Glove means that the 
Is aia Michigan Boulevard glove is so stitched with silk that the seams will not ravel 
t CHICAGO | even though the thread is cut or broken. 
a 4 e 
d The Daniel Hays Company, Gloversville, N. Y. 
ao a Ce eet < ae GLOVES SINCE 1854 
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Golfing 


confidence that 


underwrites skill 









Ray Approaching 


“Mashie stroke test of good 
golfer,” says Vardon 


ss O my mind, the getting on 
| the green is by far the most 
important part of 

the game of golf. And 
naturally, the mashie shot 


is the stroke that places Ray Pitcher 
you with or without an 
advantage, for that is the one 


where you are playing directly for 
the vicinity of the pin.” 
Ray adds a bit on mashie play 

“This shot is different from all 
others in golf and if this fact were 
more generally realized, I venture 
the opinion that there would be a 
loftier standard established. 
Whereas a tee drive requires a 
winding turn of the body with 
motion even to the left foot’s large 
toe, the mashie shot requires and 
would better have no motion below 
the knees. This is as essential as 
the rule to keep the head still when 
putting.” 

These men have the confidence 
in stroking bred of the certain 
knowledge of what a club will do. 
They cherish a game tested favor- 
ite as a violinist does his fingers. 
This is particularly true of “irons” 
for as Vardon says: “Each abra- 


















Vardon Mashie Model 


One of the Burkc 
line of Bags 





Vardon driving with an “iron” 


sive removal of rust from a steel 
or wrought iron head means the 
removal of some metal which, in 
a few seasons’ repeated cleanings, 
will change the ‘feel’ of any club 
and so destroys playing confidence. 
I cannot risk this with my ‘irons.’ 
They are tested models—survivors 
oi years of choice and discard. So 
both Ray and I have had all of our 
favorites cast of this non-rusting 
metal — Monel —to insure their 
playing life.” 


Vardon and Ray head models 
in Monel shafted by “Burke” 


Many golfers prefer to 








shafted head before tak- 
ing it into their bag rather 
than to have it specially 
shafted after selection. 
To these men and to pro- 
fessionals who haven't 
full shop accommodations 
this announcement by 
The Monel Metal Prod- 
ucts Corporation will 
come as good news. “This 
links the name of the 
leading fabricator of Monel metal 
with that of a club maker of rec- 
ognized standing,” says The In- 
ternational Nickel Company, pro- 
ducers of Monel metal. 

If your professional, cannot sup- 
ply you these Vardon, Ray and 
Hagen models or other’ Monel 
metal headed clubs, they can be 
secured from the sole distributor 


The Burke Golf Company 
Newark Ohio 
Castings by 


The Monel Metal Products 
Corporation 
Bayonne, N. J. 


From Monel metal, a product of 
The International Nickel 
Company 


The name Monel identifies the 
natural nickel alloy—67% nickel, 
28% copper and 5% other metals— 
as produced by The International 
Nickel Company. 


* * * 


The Burke Grand Prize 
A Ball That Wins Everywhere 


Bad lies that call for hard 
battering iron shots are the 
acid test of golf ball stamina. 
In their ability to stand up 
thousand bruising 
strokes, through game after 
ame, these Burke Grand 
-rize Balls set a new endur- 
ance record. If you want a 
ball that will be as clean and un- 
marked at the 18th hole as when 
you first teed it up—insist on Burke. 


under a 


get the feel and hang of a. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Plight of the Playgoer 


(Continued from page 47) 


tion, particularly in the last act when, 
after seven months of the hero’s benefi- 
cent management, the entire cast is roll- 
ing in wealth and Rolls-Royces. Any 
one of the old Wallingford or Turn to 
the Right companies might stroll on with- 
out in the least disturbing the picture. 

But the great thing is that Cohan as 
the young lawyer, Richard Clarke, com- 
pletely wins one’s heart from the mo- 
ment he appears. Without any fire- 
works or flag-waving, simply by sheer 
magnetism, plus a most subtle art, he 
reaches every person in the house. The 
old and trite construction becomes fresh 
and appealing. In the first act he tells 
his friend, Ned Stevens, sympathetically 
played by Norval Kudwell, that he, 
George, is a failure, and you actually 
believe it. Imagine it. George Cohan 
a failure. One’s sympathy for him is 
the highest tribute. Excellent work is 
done by Howard Boulden as Andy Oat- 
man, and Hugh Cameron as Lute Boon, 
a most amusing hit. Marion Coakley 
is an appealing heroine. In fact, I 
found no weak spot in the cast. But 
I do not know why I say all this about 
Mr. Cohan and his play. The public 
all love him and will flock to the Hud- 
son whether I tell them to or not. 


Tip Top 


RED STONE jis another who will 

never know anything about a de- 
flated dramatic season. It must be 
wonderful for a manager like Charles 
Dillingham to have a card like Stone 
up his sleeve for an annual production, 
and the same might be said backwards, 
for Mr. Dillingham surely does give 
Fred a grand production. And between 
the two of them what a lay-out of tal- 
ent they offer! Of course, there is no 
play to the thing. I reached my seat 


The Neglected 


a few moments late and never for a 
minute had the slightest idea what it 
was all about. I just sat there en- 
tranced, giggling at Stone and wildly 
applauding the wonderful London Pal- 
ace Girls and the splendid specialties of 
the Duncan Sisters, Anna Ludmila, Vio- 
let Zell and lovely Marie Sewell, who 
seemed to me the daintiest dancer of 
all. As for those saxophonic Brown 
brothers, I am going to start saving up 
now in order to have them play at my 
funeral. “Leave Everybody Happy” is 
my motto and the correct address for 
happiness is the same as mine used to 
be in London: “Care of Brown Broth- 
ers”. And bless Fred Stone for the 
cleanness of his shows, which are worth 
a thousand and one bed-room farces. 

In another field of entertainment, that 
of the spectacular, Morris Gest has pro- 
duced what is probably a _ notable 
achievement in Mecca at the Century. 
But I fear this sort of thing is not much 
in my line. I kept asking myself: “Why 
should all these great pageants be so 
insufferably dull?” The only rays of 
humour were from Ida Mulle and 
Thomas Leary as a pair of Chinese 
Gamblers. Occasionally there was a 
beautiful stage picture, and the Baccha- 
nale, arranged by Fokine, is very fine, 
but between times are oceans of stupid 
recitative, inane story, feeble music, bad 
acting and worse singing, in the welter 
of which it was remarkable how vivid 
and human Gladys Hanson made her 
part. The maddening thing is that 
these spectacular shows do not have 
to be so stupid. I have seen produc- 
tions at the Chatelet in Paris which 
were not only diverting but extremely 
beautiful. But I left the confines of 
Mecca murmuring with Goldberg: “Its 
all very beautiful—but it doesn’t mean 
anything.” 


Art of Writing 


(Continued from page 61) 


slaps, including as it does, both the 
temporal and spiritual worlds. 

But I might quote indefinitely. Let 
us rather consider our own faults and 
possibilities. For the most part, we 
are negative. Our memorials say noth- 
ing or, at best, consist of rhetorical 
flourishes as artificial as wax-flowers. 
Another unpleasant variant is that type 
of Mid-Victorian ghoulishness which 
with great gusto contrasts the attractive 
state of the deceased when alive with 
his present loathsome condition under- 
ground—the ugh-ugh school. 


Epitaphs 100% American 


O—we are on the wrong track. 
What we need is a modern, up-to- 
date punch in our stuff, a breezy, suc- 
cinct, it-pays-to-advertise spirit, suited 
of course to the peculiar requirements of 
individual cases. Let us frankly try to 
put some heart interest into our efforts. 
How much it would add to the spright- 
liness of a bald record to read a neat 
couplet in memory of a_ ptomaine 
victim: 
Such a little thing to do it; 
It was only a Cotuit. 


What consolation might be conveyed 
if we were informed that: 


It simply couldn’t be avoided: 
She had to be de-adenoided. 


How optimistic the thought back of: 


Thus we go, 
Cheerio! 


Furthermore, in our more extended 
records, let us strive to tell the things 
in which future generations will find 
real interest, things expressive of the 
cultural and social side of people of 
importance. How dull are most obitu- 
aries,—a genealogical survey. How much 
more vital to know that the late Mrs. 
Cadwalader Bemis left, in her day, forty 
two miles of calling cards, or that Mr. 
Wallace Penderford, the great club-man, 
consumed during his three score years 
more than eight tons of caviar. 

Let these vital facts be prominently 
and artistically displayed in and about 
our great cities, let the amusement- 
park idea be incorporated with our 
places of interment and the result will 
vindicate itself in sound financial re- 
turns. How magnificent was the re- 
cent bequest of the late philanthropist, 
Phineas Atwater of Olean, Ill., who left 
his ashes to his native city as the nucleus 
of a collection to be used on the icy 
pavements of winter and thus make 
Olean a better place to live and die in. 
What sound sense and lofty sentiment! 

Thus musing, I hope profitably, I 
ate my last sandwich in the old New 
England burying ground and voted the 
picnic a complete success. 
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and Miss Kaye Smith's Green Apple 
Harvest; the Promenade Concerts have 
been crowded as never before in their 
history; such papers as Colour and The 
Bookman’s Journal are to be found on 
every book-stall; a Scandinavian pub- 
lishing house has started a series of 
Scandinavian translations that have had 
an astonishing success. Men may be 
seen reading poetry on the top of omni- 
buses and women crowd into the Art 
Galleries. At the National Gallery there 
is now a daily lecturer, who is followed 
from room to room by eager throngs 
and when, the other day, I went to see 
at the British Museum the new exhibi- 
tion of rare editions, there was such a 
crowd about the cases that I could only 
bow from a distance at the First Folios, 
and the beautiful Chaucer and _ the 
scornful Marlowe. 

Now, from all of this, I do not in- 
tend to be so silly as to suggest that 
we are about to be an artistic nation. 
Nothing of the kind. We have never 
been an artistic nation since the days 
of Elizabeth, and, if all were known, I 
dare say we were not one then. No. 
The cricket season of 1920 was the best 
ever known, and the football season was 
not behind it. The circulation of the 
Daily Mail is forever going up and the 
circulation of the Times’ Literary Sup- 
plement, as I grieve to observe, going 
down. 

Nevertheless, in despite of the superior 
pessimism of certain lady critics, I say 
that there are signs—faint and hesitat- 
ing signs, if vou like, but, nevertheless, 
unmistakable signs—that we are to 
have, if we are good and patient and 
not too sure of ourselves, a new alliance 


i mt . 
THE CHRISTMAS GIFT Mi | between Art and what is known, in 


| true ‘John Bull’ language, as the People. 


OF A LIFETIME ( | Men and women, who have never 


listened to good music in their lives be- 
cA Necklace of TeclaPearls |i 


ae, 
Preeti 





HULA 





fore, are listening to it now; men and 
women who have never before opened 
a book, unless it be a story by Ethel 
Dell or William Le Queux, are discover- 
ing the sea stories of Conrad, the poetry 
of Walter de la Mare, the prose of 


* : Ka| | Belloc and Hudson; men and women, 

HE gift of a necklace of Técla j| | who have thought the art of the-Cinema 

: ; : the only Art, are enjoying Barrie and 

Pearls is more than a gift for one Getty.’ ton a wena, ae 

Christmas—it is literally a garland hung the Kirchner girls or a Christmas 

: a a. Supplement upon their walls, are find- 

of gifts, counting the rosary of senti- ing in Colour and Pan and Harold Mun- 

lb 1D b b ro’'s ‘Chapbooks’ pictures that delight 

ment, pear y pear, ecember Dy them. The movement has begun; God 

December, tying many Yuletides | forgive us if it perishes before it has 
together in a Necklace of Christmases, 
as intriguing as mistletoe, and as 

perennial as holly! 








found its strength. Perish it will unless 
we help it to live. 

Serious and devout persons complain 
of the victories that the Cinema has 
won. Do they realize the reasons for 
these same victories? The strongest 
of the reasons is, as nearly all strong 
reasons are in these days, a financial 
one. You can go to the Cinema for 
sixpence. Is there a good illustrated 
magazine. a good book, a good concert, 
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VANITY FAIR 


Art, and the New Democracy 


(Continued from page 56) 


a good play, that can be enjoyed for 
that sum in England to-day? So far as 
I am aware, not one. Even at the “Old 
Vic” where, to the eternal glory of 
certain enterprising men and women, 
you can see Shakespeare adequately 
played any night of the week, the 
cheapest seat is a shilling. To stand 
and listen to a Promenade Concert you 
must pay two shillings, to buy the most 
sordid edition of any modern novel you 
must pay two shillings, to sit in the pit 
of the theatre and catch glimpses of 
the actors and a cold that will last 
you for a month, you must pay three 
shillings. 


A Ministry of Entertainment 


KNOW that times are dear and that 

the government finds itself compelled 
to tax everything, but why, when the 
said government is throwing thousands 
of pounds away with every tick of the 
clock. should it not add a useful Min- 
istry to the present many useless ones? 
Why, should we not have an Enter- 
tainment Ministry, a Ministry that 
would secure for us a People’s Theatre, 
a People’s series of good and amusing 
books, a People’s Concert Hall, a Peo- 
ple’s street of shops, where beautiful 
and artistic things may be sold at low 
prices ? 

Above all, let us rid ourselves of ar- 

tistic snobbery. What in the world is 
to be gained by perpetual rejection, re- 
jection of our friends because they are 
not clever enough, rejection of ideas 
because they are not subtle enough, re- 
jection of plans because they are not 
novel enough? Morris and his friends 
seem old-fashioned, I suppose, to-day, 
and everyone laughs at Ruskin. Mr. 
Strachey .has written one very clever 
book about the Victorians, and is pre- 
paring, I believe, another. All the 
weekly papers that care for culture 
despise so many things that their bril- 
liant articles are simply one long series 
of exclusions. We won exclusion be- 
fore the war—God knows that the time 
for that exclusiveness is over. The Vic- 
torians have still something that we 
have not; sneer at them though we 
may. 
I believe that the new world into 
which we are now slipping will secure 
Beauty for itself, whether we try to 
hinder it or no—the snobs of culture 
will be brushed aside and forgotten. 
But why should we hinder? Why should 
we be ashamed of sentiment, of ideal- 
ism, of comradeship, of vulgarity, of 
popular feeling? I sat next to a girl 
on an omnibus the other day and saw 
that she was reading Masefield’s Rey- 
nard the Fox. So deeply absorbed was 
she that she passed her destination. The 
copy that she held was a library copy, 
already soiled and battered. Let’s give 
it to her for threepence, even though it 
is bound in paper covers. What is 
there against it? 
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$2 Invested in Vogue will save you $200 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen gown 


DTT TTT ALLL LLL LLL 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really 
expensive gown.. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss 
being exactly what you want, are the ones that cost 
more than you can afford. 





Vogue suggests that before you spend a single 
penny on your season’s outfit, before you even 
plan your wardrobe, you consult these numbers 
forecasting—accurately and authoritatively—the 
forthcoming season’s mode. 








THESE ARE THE 10 NUMBERS OF VOGUE 
THAT YOU WILL RECEIVE FOR $2 


(11 if you mail the coupon now ) 
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Christmas Gifts December 1 
(Extra complimentary copy) 

Hundreds of gifts of distinction, ranging from $1 

to $1000, good in value, and actually purchasable. 





Holiday Number December 15 
Last-minute gifts; decorations for the 
Christmas table; diversions for the holi- 
days. 


Lingerie & Vanity January 1 
Lovely linens for personal and household 
use—the pet extravagances of the smart- 
est women in the world. 


Motor & Southern January 15 
Vogue’s own motor show, with all the 
newest things photographed, sketched 
and explained for the woman who goes 
to ‘buy or to look. 


Spring Fabrics & 
Patterns February 1 


The newest weaves, the newest modes, 
the most practical number of the year 
for the woman with a not unlimited 
dress allowance. 


Forecast of Spring 
Fashions February 15 


Months before the spring suits are on 
the avenue, they’re in Vogue, most of 
them in this number. 


Spring Millinery March 1 
The smartest hats from Paris, the clever- 
est hats from New York, with their 
coiffures and accessories, are in this 
number. 


New York Fashions March 15 
The most characteristic things that New 
York creates for its exclusive clientele 
are shown in this issue of Vogue. 


Spring Fashions & 

Brides April 1 
The loveliest number of the whole year, 
planned for every woman who is inter- 
ested in beautiful clothes for formal 
occasions. 


Paris Fashions April 15 


Vogue brings back from the Paris open- 
ings just the few things that are so chic, 
so new, so individual, that they will be 
taken up by the women who count. 


Smart Fashions for Limited 
Incomes May 1 


Vogue’s solution of how to make one dol- 
lar do the work of two—and not look it. 
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This offer open only to 


If you take advantage of this special offer, now, you 
will have Vogue at hand throughout the spring buying 
season. To guide you in every purchase. To save you 
from clothes-mistakes. To act as your personal con- 
sultant in individual problems. To shop for you if you 
wish. Isn’t this worth $2—the price of a bit of neck- 
wear, a theatre ticket, a luncheon? 


new subscribers. 
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& Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 

= * Enclosed find $2.00, for which send me TEN issues of Vogue 

= . beginning with the Holiday Number. It is understood that if E 

= Bought singly at 35 cents a copy, these ll a this order reaches you in time, you will send me a copy of the : 
e Christmas Gifts Number without extra charge, making 3 
issues would cost you $3.85. Youcanget , = ELEVEN inall. 
these issues for $2.00—if you will sign * NN gchar sche sides sxnprngoivticiinaly sarwarexnecuses : 

= * Ls 

= and mail the coupon today. e GEL one eee e eee oka Nee stam N eee Sa uaN see omie sacar 

= ad Ce eS ee ee ints Date a raoaaee 

= Ss V. F. 12-20 





























With all its power, alertness and comfort, and all 
its smartness of design, Pierce-Arrow is but run- 


ning true to form. If it were not a constantly 


improving car, it would not be Pierce-Arrow. 











Oy, wegood laste 


THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD FOR HIM 


Pall Mall famous cigarettes. Boxes 
of fifty and one hundred (plain or 
cork tip) for the Gift Season, 

















elf- respect, chief factor in a successful 

career, is largely the inward manifes- 
tation of ‘an outward bearing. The man 
who is comfortable in the secure knowledge 
of being rightly clothed need beg no 
favors of the world. 
That secure knowledge is most easily 
attained hy insisting upon the EMPIRE 
name woven in the selvage ofa piece of 
silk, or the label in the finished garment. 
Send for New Book of Silks. 


The 
SUPREME SILK 


MEN'S SHIRTS 
Ta pire 
Oomicra 


SILKS 


REG VU. 8. PAT. OFF 


EMPIRE SILK COMPANS: 315, Fourth Avenue, New York 
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NE enters the Saxon Sedan with such ease. The run- 
ning boards sweep low, the square cut doors swing wide. 
The commodious seats are pitched at just the proper co mfort- 
angle. There is the rich gleam of Colonial silver fittin 
Subdued tones of silky-soft velours 3 thick-napped rug. ee 
at night, the soft diffusion of the crystal dome light and 
the intimate corner reading lights. Luxury indeed. Mantled 
by an outer charm of smartness, and powered by the supple 
Duplex motor, Saxon brings a pride of ownership, complete. 








| 
| SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














SNAXON 
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MISS SWIFT 


11 EAST 55TH STREET, NEW YORK 














INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 





FURNITURE, HANGINGS, 





MATERIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


MANTEL OR VYAMENTS 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


SPECIALTIES IN BOUDOIR 


Sofa pillows of old needlework and set off by 





colored taffeta and trimmings. FURNISHINGS, LAMPS, 
| An interesting Booklet on decorative furniture will be SHADES AND MIRRORS 


sent on application. Specify Booklet A. 





























“Look what Santa 
brought Mamma! 
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ELECTRIC CLEANE 


HOUSANDS of women’s hearts will be ———— ee = 
gladdencd Xmas morning by the gift of 


gifts—a BEE-VAC Electric Cleaner. If you want 

to see real happiness on “‘friend wife’s” face, § E i O N O M sf 

get her a BEE-VAC. 

250,000 Sold Without Advertising “We've Zot to cut down our coal bill this winter!’ 
Up to a few months <go not a penny was:spent You've said it often, but how to do it isa problem. Yet coal 
in advertising to the public. The BEE-VAC sold can be saved, and without sacrificing comfort either. 


on merit. You, too, will appreciate BEE-VAC Get the most out of your heating plant. Make every pound 
superiority. of coal deliver its full measure of heat at the-time when heat 


Ask Your Dealer to Demonstrate is needed and with this saving have real comfort with 


Try it personally—note how light it is—achild Ff yr Y NWEAPOLIS ad 


can carry it anywhere, and use it, too. The 
BEE-VAC develops more suction than the EAT REGULATOR 


average electricvacuumcleaner—itsgear-driven, , This little device does a big work. It maintains an even tem- 
reverse-revolving brush loosens imbedded dirt [a perature in the house by controlling the drafts of the 
and picks up hairs, threads, ravelings, paper : furnace. It works automatically, operated by a thermo- 
scraps, etc. stat placed on the wall of your living room. 
The BEE-VAC is sold at an extraordinarily & There’s no chance for the furnace to goon a “rampage”. §f 
low price by responsible dealers everywhere. [S® No heat is wasted. No more coal is burned than is che 
Let us send you descriptive literature and tell ) necessary for comfort. This means a positive saving in j 
you where to see BEE-VAC demonstrated. your fuel bill. 


~ ie a RIRTMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY [®” Used with any heating plant burning coal, gas or oil— Fe 











easily installed and lasts a lifetime. 
Manufacturers : Write for detailed information and name of nearest dealer. 
212 N. Desplaines St., MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
s Main Office: 2766 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 
4 SERVICE BRANCHES tN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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Food Prices 


QUAKER OATS 
I¢ Per Dish 
64¢ Per — 


VEGETABLES 
u¢ to 75¢ 


STEAK 5s 
: 8< Par Serving , 1000 Calories 
1000 Calories : ‘ 








Study Costs 


Many breakfasts cost you ten times 
Quaker Oats 


Quaker Oats costs one cent per large dish. 

You can serve 12 dishes of Quaker Oats for the cost of 
a single chop. Or 5 dishes for the cost of an egg. 

Quaker Oats yields 1,810 calories per pound — the 
energy measure of food value. Round steak yields 890 
—eggs 635. 

Quaker Oats is only 7% water. In fish the waste and 
water are 85%. In eggs they are 77%. 

Meat, eggs and fish will average nine times Quaker 
Oats in cost, for equal calories of nutriment. That means 
35 cents on a breakfast for five, or $125 per year. 





Oats—the supreme food 


Yet the oat is the greatest food that grows. It is almost 
a complete food — nearly the ideal food. As a body- 
builder and a vim-food it has age-old fame. It is the best 
food you can serve to start the day. 

Millions -of people nowa- 
days make Quaker Oats their 
basic breakfast. They save im- 
mensely on their food cost. 








Calories per pound 
Quaker Oats . . . 1810 


Round Steak... 890 They guard against under- 
Average Fish ... 350 feeding. The breakfasts are 
Potatoes ..... 295 delicious. Then they use the 
Canned Peas... 235 saving to buy costlier foods for 





dinner. 


Quaker Oats 


The finest oat dish created 


Oat lovers the world over get Quaker Oats for flavor. This brand is 
flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get 
but ten pounds from a bushel. Yet this extra flavor costs no extra price. 
Ask for Quaker and you get it. 








kages with r ble cover 





Packed in sealed round p 
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VANITY FAIR 


Magazine Distastes 


(Continued from page 43) 


successful magazines. No doubt they 
know their business. But it follows 
from the black-lists I have seen that 
subscribers are not like people in the 
world at large. The proportion of 
nervous invalids among them is much 
greater. Subscribers can only be kept 
alive by the concealment- of thoughts 


to which they themselves are unac- 
customed. 

One subscriber often cannot bear 
to hear how another subscriber js 
really feeling. And on many magazines 
vast bodies of subscribers will often 
scatter at the first approach of man,— 
like rabbits. 


Bright Days Ahead for Mexico 


(Continued from page 63) 


get some lunch at Sylvain’s. But Syl- 
vain’s was gone and there was a sign 
over where it had. been with ‘EATS’ 
on it. So I went to Bach’s and that 
was gone, too. So at last I went into 
a place that called itself the ‘Iturbit 
Lunch’ which stood where the Iturbide 
Palace used to be. I thought I would 
have some Arroz Mexicana and some 
pollo with tortillas and a nice bot- 
tle of red wine and a chat with the old 
waiter who always used to take such a 
fatherly interest in your comfort and 
quite bridle with happiness if you 
praised a dish. I could not get any 
chicken or any arroz or any tortillas 
or any red wine; all I could get was 
cold corned-beef hash and I think the 
young lady who gave it me was an- 
noyed at something, for she threw it 
down so hard that the plate chipped. 

In the bad old days the policeman 
was your best friend and I went to 
look for one to ask him about it. But 
all the little old wrinkled brown men 
with the white spats and the incredibly 
shabby uniforms had gone, perhaps to 
look for the blind beggar with the go- 
cart and the old woman who so’d lot- 
tery-tickets and all the rest of the happy 
mendicants who used to enliven the 
street corners. In their stead were six- 
foot visions with large clubs with which 
they held up automobiles or slashed 
playfully at the heads of passing pedes- 
trians. Because I was feeling shaken 
and not quite myself I appealed to one 
of them. I asked him if I was mistaken 
in believing that I was in Mexico City. 
He looked at me pityingly, and toyed 
with his club and he asked me where 
I was raised. I told him in Dublin, 
though it was not true, for somehow I 
thought it would please him and it did 
and he told me politely that the city 
was formerly called Mexico but the 
name had been changed to Bryanville 
in honour of a former Governor. ‘I 
told him that I had only just arrived 
after languishing for years in a British 
dungeon and asked him to tell me about 
it and, pausing only to fell a pedestrian 
who tried to cross the road without 
waiting for the signal, he told me. 

He told me that, ever since the Inter- 
vention and the subsequent Annexation, 
progress had been continuous. It was 
expected that within two years the last 
pre-Annexation building in the city 


would have been torn down; that the 
largest ball-park in the world was to be 
opened by the Governor in a week, 
when the General Commanding the 
Army of Occupation with representatives 
of the Fourth and Fifth Million of 
Veterans of the Annexation would take 
part in the proceedings. He told me 
that Bryanville was very nearly up to 
the level of New York in its freedom 
from crime and that there had only 
been forty-two hold-ups and _ twelve 
bank robberies in the preceding week, 
Three new Christian religions had been 
started within three months and Bryan- 
ville had more Rolls-Royces per capita 
than any other city of its size in the 
Union, and fifty-four synagogues. 

He told me that since the extermina- 
tion of the last Mexican—as a sequel to 
the rebellion that occurred when Gover- 
nor Bryan prohibited bull-fights, the 
Fronton, and street-corner monte—the 
Americanization of the territory was re- 
ceivéd without a dissentient voice and 
that I had only just missed the ceremony 
of the unveiling of the statue of Gover- 
nor Bryan erected by himself in celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the downfall of the Demon Pulque and 
the introduction of Prohibition. 

I cried a little, for I had been count- 
ing on a highball to steady my nerves 
under the shock of these revelations, 
Mr. McGuire—for such was his name— 
smiled reassuringly. If it was that I 
was wanting a drop of the creature, he 
told me, there was no difficulty about 
that. I had only to go to the soda- 
fountain at the corner of Avenue A2 
and ask for a Bryan-Grape-Crush and 
I should get what I wanted. Then, as 
he bade me farewell, he added that if 
I were minded to rattle the bones 2 
bit or to spend an evening with the 
dancing ladies at the Music Hall, I need 
only refer to him and he would give me 
any number of addresses for the sake 
of dear dirty Dublin and the ould sod. 

I went to the soda-fountain at the 
corner of Avenue A2 and I asked for a 
Bryan-Grape-Crush and they gave it 
to me. I realized at the first taste that 
it was all true and that American 
progress had taken the place of Mexican 
sloth and inefficiency, for it was not 
Rye and it was not Scotch and it was 
wood-alcohol. 

So I died—and I was not very sorry. 
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&* —wherever adherents to 
é fashion gather “Best 
| Knit” Silk Hosiery 
7 proves the predominant 
' » choice. 
me id This preference is 
io ee actuated by provision of 
me all that is desirable in | 
- ‘ hosiery and total absence 4 
of every objectionable | 
feature. 4 
; Form fitting from top to toe. | 
‘ Bewitching beauty of finish / 
known only to hosiery sub- ? 
Ms jected to the “Best Knit” 
(iJ method of refinement. Full | 
eg? i sizes. Utmost of wear value. % 
at SF 
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Exceedingly eco- 
a ae nomical. Full §. 








range of colors in “ 
popular weights 
and styles, in silk, 


and lisle. 
If your dealer can’t vf 
\ supply you, inform {° .+ 
us. Milwaukee 4%: 
‘ Hosiery Company, * . 

Milwaukee, Wis- ae y | 


consin. Pie: 
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silk lisle, silk plaited ~~ \\. 
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you Enjoy more: this 
Xmas than MURAD? | 
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What Happens 


When you brush teeth in this way 


Five quick effects occur when 
teeth are brushed in this scientific 
way. 


Millions now get them twice a 
day. Leading dentists everywhere 
urge all to get them. 


Ask us for this 10-Day Tube. It 
will show what these effects mean 
in whiter, cleaner teeth. 


The five effects 


Pepsodent multiplies the sali- 
vary flow. That is Nature’s tooth- 
protecting agent. 


It multiplies the starch diges- 
ly digest the starch deposits 
which, if left, form acid. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. That to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 


Two factors directly attack the 


film on teeth. One keeps the teeth | 
so highly polished that film can- | 


not easily adhere. 


These are all desired effects. 
They are aids to Nature which 
authorities approve. See how 
they change your tooth condi- 
tions in this ten-day test. 


You are welcome to this test 


A 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is 
sent to all who ask. It is bring- 
ing a new dental era, and we 
want you to know the facts. 


The fight on film 


Pepsodent results from many 
years of effort to fight film on 
teeth. Film is that viscous coat 
you feel. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not end it, so 
film-caused troubles have been 
constantly increasing. 


Film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tar- 
tar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 





10-Day Tube F ree 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 102, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 


They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Thus most 
gg troubles are now traced to 
lm. 


Now dental science has found 
ways to fight it. These methods 
are embodied in Pepsodent. Five 
years of tests have amply proved 
it. The highest authorities today 
endorse its principles. Millions 
now employ it. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
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Mobile Colour: A New Art 


(Continued from page 53) 


have been developed. Mr. Wilfred, 
sitting at the key-board of his color 
organ, will soon be able to play any 
symphony of color that is written and be- 
fore him on the rack of his color organ. 

The means by which these improvisa- 
tions come into being lie behind the dark 
passage into Mr. Wilfred’s workrooms, 

The little theatre is designed after 
his own unique plans. The camera 
obscura, you already know. Like that 
camera, the entire interior of the 
theatre is painted a dull black, and 


| the few windows are supplied with 


black inside shutters so that no nat- 
ural light or color may interfere with 
the miracles of color representation 
within the building. 

Directly behind the camera is Mr. 
Wilfred’s workroom, with its benches 
covered with tools. From this room 
you enter the key-board cabinet. There 


The Evolution 


you find a console like that of a large 
pipe organ, a semicircle of rows upon 
rows of white stops, levers and dials, 
and, instead of the customary black 
and white keys, five strange-looking 
manuals upon which able fingers can 
play anything from a tiny joyous speck 
of green to a blinding and constantly 
changing flood of red, orange and 
purple. 

It is impossible to guess the length 
of time it will take the art of color to 
develop. Music had needed centuries to 
achieve its eighteenth century level of 
beauty and complexity. But man’s soul 
is not so dull that he can deny any new 
revelation of beauty which is offered 
him. So, with Wilfred’s invention, a 
new beauty has been born. It is still 
in its infancy, but already we may hail 
its triumphant maturity with admira- 
tion and gratitude. 


of Vanity Fair 


(Continued from page 44) 


was its authorship rightly attributed, 
after many false guesses, to a Mrs. 


tant in the saliva. That to quick- | Harris, a voluminous writer of her day. 


Vanity Fair prints what purports to be 
an authentic portrait of this anonymous 
author in the shape of a woman with 
a mask over her face. 


Newport as a Centre of Culture 


HAT Newport was at one time a 

town of culture rather than of fash- 
ion is evident from a description of a 
drive around that summer capital and 
the comments of one of the characters. 
“There goes H. T. Tuckerman! That 
one next to him is George Boker of 
Philadelphia. There goes Charlotte Cush- 
man and Miss Stebbins—and Hattie 
Hosmer’s in town, they say. That’s Hunt, 
the artist, and I do believe I just saw 
Hiram Fuller. Isn’t that Mr. Bryant? 
Yes——Oh, isn’t he the very ideal of a 
fine old bird! Bless my soul, there’s 
Douglas and there’s that sweet little 
thing, Patti—isn’t she a darling? I 
wonder where little Wilhorst is this 
summer—I used to see her and the 
every afternoon almost, 
down at the Rocks. Do any of you 
know Madame Le Vert? I declare 
Brignoli’s looking very well. I thought 
I just saw Anson Burlingame.” 

It would seem that the editors of 


| Vanity Fair had been denied the gift of 


sence of the viscous film. See | 


how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 


The book we send explains the 
reasons for its multiple effects. 


See and feel them, then judge for | 


yourself how much they mean to 
you and yours. 
pon now. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other 
modern requisites. Now ad- 
vised by leading dentists every- 





Cut out the cou- | 





where and supplied by all | 


druggists in large tubes. 





political prophecy and discernment, for 
their treatment of Lincoln, just then 
emerging from obscurity by reason of 
his Cooper Union speech, is trivial and 
almost contemptuous and the cartoon 


printed at the time of his election mere- 
ly puerile. They sneer at Wendell 
Phillips, too, and they evidently have 
no sympathy with the abolition cause, 
Now and then we note evidences of the 
secession movement but, although it lies 
but a few months in the future, it is 
not taken very seriously. A similar lack 
of prophetic gift is shown in a brief 
paragraph predicting that in 1870 the 
last omnibus will be superseded by the 
street cars. 

Men’s clothes are satired by many of 

Vanity Fair’s artists, but no ridicule is 
heaped on feminine dress, though the 
hoopskirts worn at this time offered 
abundant opportunity to both pen and 
pencil. It may be, however, that men 
were more gallant and chivalrous toward 
women than they are now. And in this 
connection it may be remarked that the 
feminine hand does not appear in any 
of the pictures or the text of the paper, 
for, at that time, women had _ not 
achieved what they call their “economic 
independence” and took but little part 
in the work of the world. 
_ To those interested in New York of 
sixty years ago and in the progress of 
the city through the succeeding years 
to the present day, Vanity Fair and its 
successors in comic journalism offer a 
most interesting study. It is especially 
interesting, also, to compare the present 
issue of Vanity Fair with one of the 
older ones bearing the same name, if 
only to realize the strides made in art, 
colour work and printing during the 
intervening period. 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT 366 


As usual, Sheridan presents 
the unusual in this smartly 
individual dress of Duvetyn 
trimmed with the fashion- 
able monkey fur on the 
sleeves and the novel ex- 
tension pockets. 


Particularly effectivein grey, 
henna, navy and black with 
its vest of dainty lace. 


Mail orders filled 
Write for Fall catalog 











A Christmas Gift 


of : Rare Distinction 


leurs 


d/tmour 


FLOWERS OF LOVE 


Gxtratl, 
Sachet, Yale, Gau de Torlette, 
CBrilliiankine, Savon, Poudre 


A generous sample will be 
sent youon receipt of 10¢ 


ROGER & GALLET 


25 WEST 32%? STREET 
NEW YORK 


Creators of Rare Yerfumes 
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N / Booklet of Securities \Z 
N The productive use of funds is without doubt the Z 
N most important of all business undertakings. Z 
: Sound knowledge and definite information is the 











foundation of careful investment. 


The Booklet of Securities, comprising over 
250 pages, contains definite and up-to-date 
information on all active securities. 


Write for VF “Booklet of Securities” 


Whitney & Elwell 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
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What’s Ahead 


Under the New —_ 
[ Administration? 


| Will bond prices rise materially ? 
Are stocks a buy for the long 
| swing upward? 

How about Foreign Exchange? 


Babson’s Reports 


Special Barometer Letter just off 
the press gives you the plain un- 
biased facts on the present situa- 
tion and forecasts conditions un- 
der the new administration. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This letter and booklet “Getting 
the Most from Your Money”, wiil 
be sent to interested investors, 
without charge. Clip out the 
Memo — now — and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate 
the morning’s mail. 
Merely ask for bulletin M-44 
The 
Babson Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 





The Largest Organization of its Character 
in the World 


—-= CLIP OFF HERE quem 
MEM FOR YOUR 
SECRETARY | 
Write Roger W. Babson, president of the 


Babson Statistical Organization. Welles- 
Please 

















ley Hills, 82, Mass., as follows: 
send me a copy of 
Bulletin M-44 and 
booklet “ Getting 
the Most from 
Your Money,” 
—gratis. 











We are prepared to offer 


INVESTMENTS of CHARACTER 


Companies of proven worth and stability, having a 
long and continuous dividend paying record, steady 
production and strong, conservative directorates. 


May we serve you? 


CHAS. E. BALL COMPANY 


New York City 


mamas 




















A Survey of the 


MOTOR 
INDUSTRY 


With the idea of pointing 
out such companies as are 
securely entrenched with 
diversified business and 
standard product, we have 
prepared a circular which 
thoroughly analyzes pres- 
ent conditions and future 
outlook. 


It also contains a thor- 
ough treatise of all phases 
of the situation; impor- 
tant and vital statistics on 
the industry as a whole, 
and on _ such _ individual 
companies as— 


General Motors 
Studebaker 
Chandler Motors 
White Motors 
Hupp Motors 


Copy sent without obliga- 
tion. Ask for No. F-339. 


M. S. WOLFE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1906 
41 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 
Phone: Broad 25 























VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


Putting More Pennies Into the Shrunken Dollar 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


FTER years of humiliation and 
weakness, the dollar, which in the 
ante-bellum days was often de- 

scribed as mighty, is fast regaining its 
prestige. The once distinguished meas- 
ure of value is staging a comeback. 

Obscure economic forces are putting 
additional pennies into the dollar. The 
fifty-cent dollar, to which at last folk 
were becoming accustomed, is now fad- 
ing into memory. In purchasing ability, 
the dollar is going up. And the whole 
consuming public is looking on, and 
saying: “More power to you.” 

This readjustment is the outstanding 
current fact in American finance. At 
last the long suffering dollar, which fell 


‘while prices of goods ascended, is now 


in the position of the ultimate laugher, 
who is able to laugh best. 

After twenty-five years, the turnabout 
has come. The dollar had been skid- 
ding for a score of years even before the 
war. The war merely tremendously in- 
tensified the process. Through this long 
stretch of years, the prices of ships and 
shoes and sealing wax kept rising, and 
the worth of the dollar in the market- 


| place, consequently, steadily diminished. 


And now with the dollar recovering 
part of the laurels that won it the repu- 
tation of being the fountain of all evil, 
the prices of commodities are coming 
down. 


ALTHOUGH manufacturers, and job- 
bers and retailers may lament the 
inconveniences of a changing price level, 
the consumer is envisaging the revolu- 
tion with real joy. Business men who 
find themselves confronted with the 
necessity of taking losses as a result of 
the great changes are in a highly sensi- 
tive mood, easily irritated and exces- 
sively critical of those who comment on 
their operations. In a rising market, 
when operators are all making money, 
there is more sunlight in the board 
rooms of industry, and less desire to 
quibble with those who chronicle the 
trend. But the consumer now finds 
himself in a market in which the buyer, 
not the seller, dominates. 

It now seems clear that the summit 
of prices has been attained and passed. 
Thinking of the revision in terms of a 
railroad train descending a mountain, 
one may be certain of the direction 
which the carrier is taking, even though 
the final destination remains in doubt. 
Those products, whose rise in price was 
least, will not have to travel as far to 
reach their terminals as those whose in- 
creases were more excessive. The gen- 
eral trend economists call deflation. Of 
late, deflating has been general, if not 
popular. The influence of the move- 
ment which was set in motion in No- 
vember, 1919, by the first increase in 
rediscount rates by the Federal Reserve 
Banks has now extended from Ford 
cars to silk hosiery, from wheat to grey 
goods, from common stock of corpora- 
tions to quotations on sugar. 

The price-cutting wave, at this writ- 


ing, is still flowing through all in- 
dustry. It affected some commodities 
much sooner than others, and in vary- 
ing degrees. A few products such as 
petroleum and to a lesser extent some 
of the basic metals have thus far escaped 
the devastating effects of the all-em- 
bracing epidemic, and there are noble 
statesmen of the trades that have thus 
far been immune who are ready to pre- 
pare endless theses explaining why they 
should forever remain untouched. There 
are a few things, like Gold Dust, which 
remained fixed in price when the ten- 
dency was upward, and which may be 
expected to stand unscathed in the face 
of the downward sweep. And, of course, 
special conditions of supply and demand 
may mark out other exceptions, but 
they merely serve to make the dominant 
trend more visible. 

In the days when prices float into 
ever rarer atmospheres, undiscerning ob- 
servers liberally predict that the ascent 
will be more fantastic than in reality 
it proves to be. For example, when 
cotton earlier in the year was nearly 
forty cents a pound, there was a whole 
contingent of pious wishers who fore- 
cast sixty-cent cotton in the near future, 
even though in 1914 six cents could be 
exchanged for sixteen ounces of the 
staple. Before the middle of this au- 
tumn, cotton was down to twenty cents 
a pound, instead of up to sixty. 

On the other hand, when the money 
value of things is shrinking, a new 
school of guessing comes into vogue. 
Many folk, thoroughly alarmed by the 
relentless effacement of fictitious values, 
make the prophecy that the decline will 
persist until it finally ruins business. 
Although facts are often more colourful 
than imaginative conjectures, the truth 
is that the commercial world does not 
ever come to a dead stop. Economic 
forces, directed by the judgment of 
countless business men whose whole 
future success depends on the accuracy 
with which they interpret the drift in 
times of significant change, usually in- 
tervene to debit the disciples of utter 
calamity with another error. 


ANP yet no one who understands the 
misery and worry caused by the 
perverse habit of the dollar of fluctuat- 
ing in purchasing power, instead of 
remaining constant, can reach the con- 
clusion that the present medium of ex- 
change is perfect. For many years, I- 
surgent economists have tried to interest 
an indifferent world in this very situa- 
tion. Dr. Irving Fisher, of Yale, more 
than any other one man has focussed 
attention-on the fickleness of the dollar, 
and has urged with great emphasis the 
need of a monetary unit which will re- 
main fixed in its power to command 
goods. In effect, Dr. Fisher wants to 
make the dollar represent a call on 4 
given quantity of the things that money 
will buy. Instead of retaining the pres 
ent dollar, whose gold content never 
changes, he (Continued on page 120) 
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|| Will Your Christmas Evening 
Be Like This? 


ILL you invite your favorite film stars—Mary Pick- 
ford, Norma Talmadge, Douglas Fairbanks, Wm. S. 
0 Hart, Charlie Chaplin, Roscoe Arbuckle and others 
—to your home Christmas evening? Will you let the dar- 
lings, heroes and comedians of filmdom hold every member 
0 of your family spellbound for hours, with motion pictures 
of your own selection, projected by 


: of OL Cba IER 


Flickerless SAFETY STANDARD Motion® Picture Projector 


From thousands of reels of the world’s best Dramas, 
Comedies, Animated Cartoons, Scientific, Travel, Educa- 
U tional and War pictures you can make up your own pro- 
0 grams to thrill, entertain, amuse or educate every individual. 

The New Premier Pathéscope is the ideal Christmas 

gift. It will start a forever interesting, forever new series 
0 of enjoyable evenings that will bind your family group 
together, keep the young people home and afford delight- 
ful recreation. 
0 The Pathéscope projector is so exquisitely built that its 
0 pictures amaze expert critics. The pictures are large, bril- 
liant, clear—absolutely flickerless. But best of all, the Pathe- 
0 scope is safe. Ordinary inflammable film is dangerous, 
0 and State, Municipal and Insurance restrictions prohibit 
its use without a fire-proof enclosing booth. But the Pathé- 
scope uses only “Safety Standard” film, approved by the 
y Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., for use without a booth. 
by anyone, anywhere, anytime. 


Make Your Own Motion Pictures 


A real record of a Christmas group— 
how you have wanted it! The same group 
isn’t together every year. Before next 
Christmas some may marry; some move 
away; some be “taken away”. Still-pictures 
of posed, family groups never seem real; 
never like the friends you knew. But with 
a Pathéscope camera, pictures of the baby, 
of the older children, of father and 
mother in their characteristic activities, live and move in 
0 all of the vividness of real life. What priceless treasures 
0 to hand down to your children! 














Come and Operate the Pathéscope Yourself 
No. lifeless, still picture, no description however vivid, can_con- 


0 vey any adequate impression of the thrill and indescribable 
charm of seeing the New Premier in actual operation. Make up a 
0 party of children, bring your friends, come to any Pathéscope salon 


and operate the Pathescope yourself. Select your own pictures. 








6 IVrite for the address of the nearest agency. 

=| The Pathescope Co. of America, Inc. 

Willard B. Cook, President 

Suite 1831, Aeolian Hall, 
New York City 

Agencies in Principal Cities. 
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Give Yourself Garter C neal 


You want to look well dressed— 


You want the muscles and nerves of your 
legs to be free and unrestricted— 


You want ‘comfort— 


8 It’s given and guaranteed with every pair of 


E. Z. GARTERS. 


The wide band fits the leg. 
strong. 


It is soft, yet 


It never binds, yet always holds. 


If all this sounds too good to be true—Try 
a Pair! 


If your haberdasher cannot supply 
you, send his name and the price to 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 
Dept. V Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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seldom indulge in them. 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 











In making up your list to give Lay 
Whitman’s, remember the people to 
whom they would be the greatest treat 
of all, persons who have good taste to 
appreciate the finest things, but who 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., 
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High Grade 
Railroad 

Convertible 

Bonds 


Available 
at prices to 














net approximately 





7 per cent. 







with excellent pos - 
sibilities for profit 





through enhance- 





ment in market 







value 






Write for List VF-21 


Sent gratis 










SH.CLARK 
ph Srocxs-ponns On. Co 
66 Broadway, NewYork, © 


Telephones Rector 4663-4 

















A Tax on Sales 


A special edition of the Bache 
Review discusses advantages of 
a tax on sales over the present 
destructive system of taxation. 


Sent on request 


J. S. Bache & 











i. Company 
Memb N York 
Review | “owt Merve 





42 Broadway, N. Y. 

















The financial Editor of Vanity 
Fair, will be glad to give you 
any special information which 
you may desire, regarding your 
investments. Don’t hestitate to 
write to him. 

















German Securities 
Stocks Bonds 
Cheques Cable Transfers 


F. B. Warren & Co. 


15 Maiden Lane New York 
Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Cincinnati Cleveland 
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would instead continuously alter the 
amount of gold in the dollar so that 
the unit would always be worth the 
same in terms of bread and theatre 
tickets and underwear. Under the pres- 
ent system, the amount of wheat that 
the dollar will buy perpetually changes. 
Dr. Fisher would take care of the fluctu- 
ations in conditions by varying the con- 
tent of the dollar, instead of having 
the prices of innumerable commodities 
persist in the vicissitudes of the present 
system. 

The advantage claimed for the com- 
pensated dollar, which the Yale pro- 
fessor so ably advocates, is that persons 
looking into the future will be able to 
arrange interest rates, salaries, insurance 
policies, savings bank accounts and simi- 
lar things with a consciousness that both 
parties to the contract will really get 
what they anticipate in the way of a 
return. What the normal person wants 
is purchasing power, and, if, after twen- 
ty years, a depositor in a savings bank 
finds that his $1,000, sedulously .saved, 
will purchase only half as much as it 
would have when it was conveyed over 
the counter to the teller, he will be 
justifiably irritated. A revolution in 
prices toward higher levels, such as 
America has passed through, means the 
slashing in two of the practical value 
of bank accounts, insurance policies, 
salaries, and all other relatively perma- 
nent arrangements which are measured 
by the dollar. 

Critics of Dr. Fisher’s scheme for 
altering the ways of the dollar argue 
that it would lead to a spiral chase be- 
tween the dollar and commodities, and 
that the result would be even more con- 
fusing than the present system. What- 
ever merit there is in the criticism of 
the suggested monetary reform, it is 
patent that the attack on the undesira- 
bility of. the ever-varying purchasing 
ability of the dollar is hallmarked with 
the stamp of truth. However, even if 
one were ready to concede that it would 
be beneficial to adopt the compensated 
dollar principle, the time to do it would 
not be now. For in the present period 
for rapid change, the level of prices 
lacks permanence, and there is no reason 
for assuming that the existing ephemeral 
quotations are so just that it would be 
worth while to base a whole new sys- 
tem of money changing on current 
ratios. 


UT when will the downward move- 
ment stop? 

Billions of dollars depend on the an- 
swer to this simple query. The fate of 
great merchandising institutions hangs 
on the wisdom with which its executives 
solve this riddle. The bottom will not 
be reached in all industries simultane- 
ously. In some cases, it has probably 
already been touched; in others, it is 
near; and in still others, it lies perhaps 
a long distance away. 

Only a supernatural faith in the 
omniscience of charts would tempt 
one to dogmatize about this extreme- 
ly complicated problem. And yet there 
are factors that are known, and 
which deserve the attention of prac- 
tical men. 

In the first place, to expect prices to 
return to precisely where they were 
before the war would be delusive. There 
is nothing in the situation that justifies 
calling the pre-war basis normal. The 
tendency over the last few centuries has 
been for prices to mount. In times of 
war and resultant inflation, it has been 
customary for the rise to be enormously 
rapid. And then, when the special in- 
fluences incident to the stimulus of com- 
bat between nations have become dis- 
sipated, there has been the usual after- 
the-war downward readjustment. But, 
despite these occasional interruptions, 


the tendency through the ages has been 
upward. 

Moreover, the wages of working men 
and women play an important part in 
the cost of manufactured goods. It js 
most curious to expect that organized 
workers will voluntarily agree to return 
abjectly to their pre-war status. Even 
the conservative toilers are fired to some 
extent by the ambition progressively to 
improve their lot through their aug- 
menting share in the products of in- 
dustry. Of their own volition, the 
workers will never face about. And 
many enlightened employers are disin- 
clined to turn back that speedometer 
which measures industrial progress. 


UT even the distinterested friends of 

labor may inquire whether it is rea- 
sonable for workers to expect radical in- 
creases in their wages during times of 
deflation. If the purchasing power of 
the dollar rises to the extent of, say, 
twenty per cent and dollar wages re- 
main unchanged, then it may be said 
that real wages of labor will have in- 
creased twenty-five per cent. Even 
though the delusion that the nominal 
value of the dollar is the important 
thing often clouds incisive thinking, it 
must be remembered that what the 
workingman, like the rest of us, really 
wants is the power to purchase goods. 

Workers are sceptical regarding the 
possible benefits that may accrue to 
them out of the vague economic proc- 
esses which they scarcely understand, 
and their attitude is to stand pat and 
be shown. After the Napoleonic War 
and after the Civil War, prices tumbled 
before nominal wages declined, and in 
the present period prices are leading 
the way. That deflation will eventually 
affect money wages is reasonable to ex- 
pect, but the movement will be resisted 
by the organizations of workers. Be- 
sides wages, other fixed charges, such 
as rent and the cost of transportation, 
for a time will continue to limit the 
extent to which prices are likely to fall. 

The so-called new poor—the salaried 
men, the remittance folk, the persons 
dependent on coupons clipped from 
bonds, all those whose income remains 
fixed and immobile, suffered most from 
the sustained rise in commodity prices. 
The downward revision will correspond- 
ingly alleviate the condition of the 
legions of white collar wearers. 

Many of these alterations still lie 
in the future. The consumer who daily 
read in the press the encouraging tales 
of falling prices wondered long why 
this movement added nothing tangible 
to his own weekly balance sheet. Basi: 
price reductions came first in the pri- 
mary markets, which are usually barred 
from the ultimate purchaser by a long 
series of intermediary factors. Retailers 
normally place their orders many months 
ahead, and, consequently, their present 
stocks in a declining market were pur- 
chased when wholesale prices were high- 
er. To have immediately brought their 
retail prices into line with the new 
wholesale trend would have involved in 
some instances great losses on stocks on 
hand, and the general temptation was 
to postpone the day of reckoning. Ne- 
cessity, however, hastened by the grow- 
ing awareness of the consumer as to 
what was going on in the primary mar- 
kets, tended to eliminate the differentials. 

From the standpoint of industry, 2 
period of falling prices is dreaded be- 
cause it makes enterprising men timid. 
Buyers, anticipating further declines in 
quotations, hesitate to purchase large 
quantities of goods, and the tendency 
is to blockade the normal channels of 
trade. And unless the exchange of goo 
is freely made, manufacturing units can- 
not be kept in motion, and eventually 
the machinery (Continued on page 122) 
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SWEETS PURVEYOR TO HER 
MAJESTY THE AMERICAN GIRL 





T must be Sherry’s Chocolates and Bonbons 
this holiday-time, so that she may know 
you hold her highest in your esteem. 


All girls recognize and value the prestige of Sherry 
Candies. Your order will be assured a speedy and 
correct fulfillment if sent to Sherry’s a bit in ad- 
vance of the ordinary time. 


5th Avenue at 58th St., New York 


MANAGER 





CHARLES RICHARD WILSON, 
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Knitted 


IhETIHO sport Coat 


Tell Mrs. Santa Claus 
To Get You One 


When the folks are whispering around 
to learn what you want for Christmas, 
don’t pass up your chance to mention 
a Thermo Sport Coat. 

And if they don’t get you one, buy 
it yourself anyhow, because it’s a “Jim- 
dandy” coat that you'll find useful all 
the year ’round at home, at the office, 
outdoors or indoors. 

Made of a knitted fabric and 


Guaranteed All Wool 
Heather mixture colors— 
blue, brown, green, olive 
and oxford gray. 
Price $10.00 at good 
shops. Advise us if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 


349 Broadway, Dept.V. 
Wew York 


Also Makers of 
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Ker This button on the 
gloves you give this 
Christmas— 


Means that the gloves are cut 
from FIRST Quality Leather— 
are FIRST Quality in con- 


struction. 
HAYS CAPE GLOVES are made 
from soft, light-weight, long-wear- 
ing leather—both lined and unlined 
models for 


Men and Women 


Very attractive styles in all the popular 
colors, with HAYS Spear point, HAYS 
Avenue and embroidered backs. HAYS 
Gloves that are stamped “‘Superseam” have 
seams that will not ravel even though the 
thread is cut or broken. 


The Daniel Hays Company, Gloversville, N. Y. 


GLOVES SINCE 185.4 
Makers of 
Buckskin, Cape and Mocha Gloves 


for Men and Women. 


Tpit wears tne Hays Button, 
the one sho receives your 
cift will know that YOU 
know GLOVES. 
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TEST THESE BETTER POWDERS FREE 


ARDIN« ROSE& 
ARDIN2aLILAS 


The French Face Powders Made In America 


Simply fill out coupon, enclose two-cent stamp and let 
me acquaint you with matchless French quality at sensi- 
ble American prices. You will never use ordinary pow- 
ders again. Powder is Sinecnnnang to cover postage only, 


LOOK FOR 
THE NAME PARIS 
BOSTON 


AT YOUR 
DEALERS - 


Jarpin, 40 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Two cents postage enclosed. Please send samples of {Jerain > ok Face Powders to 





Name 
Address 


Dealer’s name. 





Shade wanted. 
(PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL) 
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New and Exclustve Things for 
Holiday Gifts and the Home 


Offered at special prices by The Cowan Galleries in twelve 
cities or by mail, These special offers are made solely 
to acquaint you with the unique gift service offered by 


THE COWAN GALLERIES 
The Gift. Shops Supreme 


(See list of stores below where Cowan Galleries are now in operation) 


KINDLY ORDER BY NUMBER 


No. 895. Sheffield vegetable dish— 
oval shape—714 x 934. Handle remov- 
able so that cover can be used as dish— 
best quality Sheffield silver plate—a 
most acceptable gift. Price........ $13.50 





No. 895 


No. 142. Sheffield water pitcher—one 
quart capacity—unusually attractive 
form and best quality Sheffield silver 
plate. Height 614 inches. Price... .$6.00 


No. 3910. English Minton china 
ge Gorgeous colored plumage. 
Jery decorative for mantel or side- 


board. 814 inches high. Price, per pair $12.50 
No. 1502. Polychrome book ends— 


original design—hand made and hand 
decorated. Flowers in relief on blue 
background and gold. Very high 
grade. 514 inches high. Price, per 


No. 1670. Pair oval-shape cologne or 
scent bottles—Copy of antique—Made 
in opaque glass in following colors: 
Amber, blue, royal purple. A most 
attractive gift, decorative and useful. 








7\ inches tall. Price, per pair...... $8.00 
No. 3910 
No. 1670 No. 1502 


The Cowan Galleries—famous for many years as an 
exclusive and fascinating gift shop in Chicago—have 
now become a national institution, already established 
as a unit in the leading stores of twelve cities. Others 
will be opened as rapidly as possible. It is a new idea 
in fine merchandising and well worth your attention. 
Nothing but unusual and exclusive gift merchandise 
is offered, and on account of the large savings effected 
by combined purchases, the prices are most moderate. 
A visit to The Cowan Galleries in your city will be a 
pleasing and profitable experience. 


Cowan Galleries are now established in the following stores: 
JOHN A. COLBY & SON - - 
BLOCK & KUHL CO. 

L. S. AYRES & CO. - 
D. N. FOSTER FURNITURE CO. 
GOODS CO. 


Chicago 

Peoria, Il. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


STEWART DRY - - Louisville, Ky. 
GILMORE BROTHERS __- - - Kalamazoo, Mich. 
FRENCH & BASSETT CO. - - Duluth, Minn. 
THE GOLDEN RULE - - - St. Paul, Minn. 
STIX, BAER & FULLER D. G. CO. - St. Louis, Mo. 
ORCHARD & WILHELM CO. - - Omaha, Neb. 
HARDY FURNITUR - Lincoln, Neb. 


E CO. - 
C. W. FISCHER FURNITURE CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 


If your city is not yet represented, kindly send your order by mail, 
with remittance, to your nearest dealer or to the address below, and 
goods will be shipped promptly. 


THE COWAN GALLERIES 
641 The Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 


The CowanGalleries planis availableto one good merchantin eachcity 
Merchants are invited to write for particulars 


THE GIPT SHOPS SUPREME 
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of production becomes disrupted. So- 
ciety requires maximum production, and 
business men, driven to excessive caution 
by the spectacle of collapsing price 
levels, are unable to give to trade the 
stimuli which make for the greatest 
output of goods. And incidentally per- 
manently lower prices cannot be at- 
tained unless the production of the mills 
is kept up in proportion to the effective 
demand. 

The really acid test of whether a busi- 
ness was in for trouble or not was the 
effect of price reductions on buying. 
Where the cuts were gradual, they often 
tended to frighten buyers still more by 
leaving them with the fear that more 
reductions were coming. The objective 
was to stimulate trade by slashing prices, 
and this desideratum was attained in 
large measure only by those houses 
which made their cuts drastic and dra- 
matic. The attempt to reach the bot- 
tom of the market with one bold strike 
tremendously stimulated trade. 

Take the case of one hosiery distribut- 
ing house. It recently announced a cut 
of fifty per cent in wholesale prices. 
The change became effective on the fif- 
teenth day of the month. The new 
scale made business in the second half 
of the month twelve and one-half times 
as large in money and twenty times in 
volume as large as it had been during 
the first half. In the second fifteen 
days, the firm did as much business as 
in a normal two months and as much 
as the aggregate sales this year in May, 
June, July, and August. The reduction 
turned nominal profits into losses, but 
enabled the house to convert slow-mov- 
ing stock into cash, to keep its brand 
before the public, and also to take credit 
of being the first in the industry to 
make the cut. In this case, as in many 
others, the first sharp decline was fol- 
lowed by an upward rebound, as the 
firm experimented to find a level at 
which it could both make profit on each 
unit and make sales in large volume. 

This whole process of deflation, which 
in the cotton, wheat, and corn crops 
alone, amounts to more than $3,000,000,- 
000, will have the effect, when-an equili- 
brium is reached, of reducing the pres- 
sure on the banks for loans. During the 
process, occasional expansions of credit 
are made to permit the banks to protect 
business men who are hard hit by the 
price decline. In the process, the weaker 
links in industry are likely to be elimi- 
nated, and an increase in the number and 
importance of commercial failures seems 
inevitable. Although larger than in sev- 
eral years, the mortality statistics for 








the faii were by no means alarming, 

When the banks embarked consciously 
on a policy of deflation, the first to 
feel the pinch of tight money were the 
speculators, and consequently for a year 
the main trend of the security markets 
has been downward. The liquidation in 
the speculative marts released great units 
of credit, and what is now going on in 
industry will free far more. The effect 
will be easier money, and, when this 
comes, speculators will be invited to 
operate in quest of another rise in se- 
curity values. Whether they accept the 
invitation will depend on the outlook 
in industry. But, just as the stock 
market started to discount the adverse 
changes in industry long before they 
began, so it is logical to expect that it 
will begin to anticipate an improvement 
perhaps at the moment of greatest dark- 
ness in industry. 

Falling prices, with the accompanying 
contraction of profits, results in lower 
prices for common stock, but higher 
prices for bonds. Both these develop- 
ments have manifested themselves in 
the world of securities. As money rates 
improve, bond quotations may be ex- 
pected to go higher. Although com- 
mon stock prices may be expected 
to recover from their excessive de- 
clines, there are few indeed who an- 
ticipate that they will return to the 
unprecedented heights of 1919, when 
traders, carried away with enthusiasm, 
acted on the theory that earnings dur- 
ing the boom days would continue as 
large throughout the ages. 





The New York and Boston Stock Ex- 
change house of Whitney & Elwell, 30 
State Street, Boston, have issued a 
Booklet of Securities, which is now 
ready for distribution. 

In this 272-page booklet is contained 
a comprehensive analysis of many listed 
securities on stock exchanges of the 
country and a non-technical description 
of financial terms. What is of especial 
interest is the history given of so many 
of our more important industrial com- 
panies, beginning with their inception. 


Nichols, Hines & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 6 East 46th 
Street, have issued a circular entitled 
The Outlook for Railroad Securities Un- 
der the Transportation Act of 1920. 

This circular gives many interesting 
details on the railroad situation as it 
was when government control ended at 
midnight August 31st last and a brief 
history of past performances and future 
expectations. 
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See how the Add- 
a-pearl Neck- 


lace grows. 


With each addition, 


it increases in 


beauty and in 
) value e 
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As the necklace ap- 
proaches comple- 
tion, it becomes 
‘ more and more 
“© beautiful. g 
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[he recipient now has 
a most charming com- 
pleted necklace of gen 
uine pearls 
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EGYPTIAN 


DEI Tina S 


‘the Utmost in Cigare 7 
Plaix Sxd or Cor — 


People of culture and refinement invariably 
PREFER Deities to any other cigarette. 


Songsgysos 3O¢ 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 








Measure our ability to fit 
men of all builds by our 
“regulars,” “longs,” “extra 
longs,’ ‘‘stouts,’’ “long 
| stouts,” “short stouts” and 
“shorts.” We've “fit” down 

















LLPIPES 


Upon Request 








DUNE 


Circular 














ALL DUNHILL PIPES BEAR THE ROUND 
WHITE DOT AND ARE STAMPED 


nn “ 
LONDON 


M. M. IMPORTING CO. 
6 East 45th Street | New York 
Sole Agents in the United States 








__ | toa science! 


Measure our tailoring 
standard by the finest cus- 
tom made. The same pains- 
taking workmanship goes 
into everything we make. 
|Style that lasts as long as 
the garment. 

Measure our variety of 
the “world’s finest woolens” 
by any shop you know. 
We're the largest importing 


clothiers in America. 
Measure our values by 


“money back any time if 
you can do better.” 
COMPANY 


ROGERS PEET 








Jeweler 








(Billing’s Building, 4th Floor —Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East,) NewYork 
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Garments 
for Men and 
Women 
Cover the entire 
body or any part. 
Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 
% 3 Send for illus- 
Belt with coutil back, $9.00 trated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, 353 Fifth Avenue 





Reduce Your Flesh 
Exactly where desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter’s Mize 


Reducing Rubber 





Bust Reducer, $6.00 | 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 | 


Broadway 
at 34th St. 


Broadway 
at 13th St. “Four 
Convenient 


Corners” 





Fifth Ave. 
at 41st St. 


Broadway 
at Warren 


NEW YORK CITY 
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cA: rtistry 
and ‘Distinction 


ORE than a hun- 

dred raredainties 
for the dining table 3] 
of folks who wish to §|| 
accentuate in the 3! 
menu an atmosphere 43] 
ofsubtlefooddiscern- $]| 
ment. 


Let our recipe book- 
let “ Where Epicurus 
Reigns” post you; sent ]| 
on request with name 
of your nearest Cresca 
distributor. 


CRESCA COMPANY 3]. 


Incorporated 


337 Greenwich Street, N.Y. 
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How I Found 


H appiness 
by Helen Stewart 


T seems incredible! I, who was 

ashamed to be seen, who dreaded to 

meet, strangers, here in Paris with 
Bob, buying wonderful clothes, loved 
and admired. 


Less than a year ago I had a thick 
growth on my lip, everything I tried 
made it heavier—I almost wished I was 
dead. Now I am so happy that when I 
see others with disfiguring hair I long to | 
tell them my story. 

One day I sent for an advertised | 
remedy, Mi-Rita, though hardly believ- 
ing it could remove hair painlessly, safely 
and permanently, as claimed. But when 
I tried it and every hair came out, I 
actually cried with joy. 

They returned at first, finer, lighter, 
weaker, but finally disappeared—I was 
free at last! Like other girls!—and 
then? Well then I met Bob—but that 
is another story. 

I wish I could tell everyone whose 
life is shadowed as mine was, to send $5 
and 20c tax, for Mi-Rita. When I re- 
member the money I wasted on useless 
preparations I wish I had bought this 
real cure first. I am but one, the free 

booklet “Beauty’s 
Value” tells’ of 
many to whom 
er Mi - Rita has 
e, brought happiness. 
A 
«Dr. Margaret Ruppert 

3° Dept. B. 

1112 Chestnut St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. | 

U.S. A. j 
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a Man— 


A gift of gloves! 


Few men ever have enough. 


You may not know his taste in cigars 
But when he slips his 
fingers into a pair of fur-lined Fownes 
—there’ll be no doubt in his mind that 


or neckwear. 


you can please a man! 


Fur-lined 

Pure wool-lined 

In Cape, Mocha or Buck 
and all-wool gloves for 
winter sports. 


At dealers you like to trade with. The 
Mame is in the wrist of the genuine. 


VANITY FAIR 











PETITES DAMES| 


POUDRE 
JAR 
a dainty parisienne who 


hides under her hoopskirts 
a jar to hold your powder. 


Her skirts are in six 
different colors to match 
the color scheme of your 
boudoir. She combines 
the artistry of an old 
world master with the 
unexcelled workmanship 
of America’s oldest pot- 
tery makers. 


Price $4.50. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write direct to us. 


Fulper Pottery Co. 
Founded 1805 
1 Fulper Place 


FLEMINGTON, N. J. 




















refunded. 


without discomfort. 


$5.00. Send for your reducer today. 





Dr. Thomas Lawton 








Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


Fat Reducer 


For Men and Women 


wiil show reduction taking place in 11 days or money 


The reducer (not electrical) reduces un- 


sightly parts promptly, reducing only where you wish 

to lose and the Lawton Method Dissolves and Elimi- 

. nates superfluous fat from the system. 
lowed directions do not require exercises, starving, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but 
improves appearance and general health, brings physi- 
cal and mental vigor and enables you to regain and 

' retain your normal weight. Dr. Lawton (shown in 

| picture) reduced from 211 to 152 Ibs.; this reducer 

—J and genuine method have been the means whereby a 

great number of fat people through the United States 
and elsewhere have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty 
Any stout man or woman can obtain these results whether 
10 or 100 pounds overweight, look better and feel better. 


Easily fol- 


tissue, 


The complete cost 


Remember it is guaranteed. 


Dept. 37, 120 W. 70th St., New York City 
For personal services, call or phone Col. 7220 
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Three Slices 
of Basy Bread a day, 
Help reduce your weight 
in a natural way. 





12 POUNDS TAKEN OFF IN 
FOUR WEEKS 





Gentlemen :— paid. 

“In four weeks I have lost 
twelve pounds. Is that con- 
sidered good progress accord- 
ing to your schedule of 
weight? Kindly inform -me.”’ 


Mrs. H. M. A. 
New Hampshire. 





DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO, 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now @ 
recognized standard weight reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is net a medicine or drug, but a wholesome 
and delicious food—scientifically prepared, ; : 

There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in 
he Basy Bread course. 
ae nom in weight with gains in strength and health. 

You will be very much interested in the Basy Bread booklet, 
which gives reliable information on obesity and how to reduce. 
Write for vour copy to- 
day. Sent 
plain cover, postage pre- 


Legions have reported remarkable 








in sealed, 








35 Oakwood Ave. 
Orange New Jersey 





BASY BREAD: 


REGISTERED —. TRADE MARK 























Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret 
of a youthful 
face will be 
sent to all 


> 
























women 
who see 
their beau- 
ty vanish- 
ing or 
who have 
facial 
lines, 


byage, 
illness or 
anything 
else. 
Multi- 
tudes of 
women 
have found 
the secret of 
renewe 
beauty in 
Kathryn Mur- 
ray’s remarkable 


e e 
Facial Exercises 
which remove lines, “‘crow's feet’ and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give round- 
ness to scrawny necks; lift up sagging 
corners of the mouth and clear up 
muddy or sallow skins without the use 
of cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty 
treatments, or other artificial means. 
The Kathryn Murray Method will show 
you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work won- 
ders, This information is free to all 

who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this FREE BOOK which tells just 
what to do to bring back firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 1233 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Nlen's Gloves 













A Fur-Lined Glove 


for Street Wear— 
OF UNVARYING CORRECTNESS 


faultlessly fashioned, fur-lined glove of this type 
has long been sought by those who value true 
warmth and comfort, as well as the last word in 
style. Made with the usual Allen skill of the 
finest leathers, with a hand-bound finished top 
giving the heavy English effect. 

ALLEN GLOVE COMPANY 


GLOVERSVILLE, N.Y. 
Founded 1 8 4 6 


Motoring gloves a feature 


At the more exacting shops 


























REDUCE 


Hundreds of men, hundreds of women, will be delighted to read, 
“Twenty Weeks to Normaltown by Pleasant Travel.” It will 
come to you free while the edition lasts. It is purposed to tell 
you how you may satisfactorily reduce your weight and remove 
the cause of obesity in thousands of cases. There are no drugs 
to take, no teas or potions, no slavish massages, exercises, diets, 
or starvations. 

The method vitalizes every nerve of the digestional tract, makes 
firm, sound, healthy tissue and puts real energy into the whole 
body. It is used thirty minutes per day in comfort while you 
read or rest. 

Write today for that which you have been so long waiting, a 
reliable, positive method. Address: 


Thermalaids Drawer 5x Steubenville, Ohio 
































Christmas Gifts 
for Mothers-to-be 


Charming designs in 
Negligees, without 
any “Maternity look’. 
Splendid gifts for 
expectant mothers. 

Negligee (Pictured) No. 
5C01. Crepe Meteor foun- 


dation with georgette 
coat. Special....$26.75 


Others—$3.95 to $97.50 


Everything for baby too, exquisite materi- 
als, dainty trimmings, reasonable prices. 


SIN 3 clawicesdseeened $1.45 to $2.45 
BAOGUOS . wns scceccccvee to 
BBE aia.c'sk aie ong an arweaie 1.95 to 16.50 
RMI ici0.9\<'s:0is's sures oe 3.95 to 17 50 
PDs siviereeciecie.s 1.35 to 12.50 
POISE GUE cise cecwc cece to 
If unable to visit our store. write Dept. B for 
21-23 West New York 


Lane Bryant “°c; 


38th St. 
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NEW YORK 


EAGLE 
CHOCOLATE 
Eating 
Drinking 
Baking 

















The acme 

of chocolate 
goodness— 
anytime, anywhere, 
there's delight in 
eating it— 

for you know it's 
pure. 











Rich in 
Food Value 





DELICATELY SCENTED-GOLD TIPPED 


Oe SaaS 





If your Dept.MV. 


dealer . enteen. 
carnage Ninety 

supply : roadway 
you, write = NewYork 


IN CANADA: 38 CATHCART ST, MONTREAL 
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| « Your Presence 
is Requested —” 


SIAC SCF 


,! 

| ve may have tooled a Renault along 

f Bellevue Avenue in Newport; you may 
\ | have the entrée to the most magnificent 
\ |} marble and gold establishments on Fifth 
Avenue. You may have hung your over- 
coat on every butler on Long Island, and 
danced in every bedizened palace of our 
newly rich. But, no matter what your 
social experience, you’ve never before 
had the opportunity of meeting people 
as grand, noble and imposing as those 
who will be introduced to you in Fish’s 


A bf | 5 Jaye OO book, “High Society.” 
=) WAY , 
KS Bley Gy) OS “ O “ye Jt ——— 
“ai b NO) 


IGH SOCIETY 


hints on how to attain, relish,—and survive it 


A Book of Satirical Drawings, by Fish 


Precepts by Dorothy Parker, George S. Chappell, 
and Frank Crowninshield 










“High Society” is a’ new collection of Fish’s “High Society” is the smartest There is beauty in Fish’s extraordinary gal- 
remarkable drawings of life in our upper lery as well as satire. The patterns of the 








circles. In fact, it is a complete pictorial book of the season. It contains flappers’ frocks are like laces and hangings by 

guide to the ways and habits of those strange 156 of Miss Fish’s inimitable Beardsley. A Pomeranian on a rug becomes 

beings who dwell in the thick, sweet atmos- a a ae a patch of elegant scrollery like something in 

phere of adulation and the rich, fragrant re- drawings and their entertaining a Japanese print. Even her profiteering mil- 

dolence of wealth. captions; is attractively bound lionaires become designs made up of deft and 
satisfying curves. 






Dowagers, divorcées and débutantes, bridge and beautifully printed. 


fiends, trick butlers, tango addicts, amateur Buy it for your own book shelves, or, as the 
dread season is approaching, order a dozen 








vampires—the fortunate reader meets them . . R . a ; D 
all in this book. And sees them with the “High Society” is published by copies on’ greg e gifts. - a7 ee 
amused, satirical eye, and through the clever 9 * age somehow so that you and your friends wil 
intelligence, of one of the most distinguished G. P. Putnam’s Sons and is on sale know that the smartest book of the season is 
of living black and white illustrators. at all better class book stores. Or —“ High Society.” 





—fill out the coupon below and 
mail it with your cheque to us for 
one of the first copies off the 
press. Price $5.30, postpaid. 








Everybody Who IS Anybody is Going 


to 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 









Vanity Fair .... . 19 West Forty-fourth Street DN a Acednkcankeernadiaiauesikn eae sone 
New York City ............. New York 


I want a copy of Miss Fish’s “High Society.” You'll find 
enclosed my cheque for $5.30 to cover book and postage. Please 
send me one of the earliest copies off the press. ANG 5s. cake ae eee oe eaeaesesee eee RANG oes ee VF 12-20 
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WALLA 





E-300. Ash tray of brown 
colored glass richly decorated 
with a gold inlay design of 
lines and flowers, 3 in. high, 
$5.00. Same ash container 
in jet black glass inlaid with 
a bird and vine design in sil- 
ver, $2.50. 





Ss he 


AKE out 

your list, 
spend half an hour 
at Ovington’s and 
you will be sur- 
prised to see how 
manyof your 
Christmas prob- 
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Buy “Diamond Dyes”—no other 
kind! Perfect results are guaranteed, 
no matter what material you dye. 

You can not make a mistake. Sim- 
e directions are in each package. 

ruggist has color card—16 colors. 

It’s really fun to diamond-dye— 





Ww». A. FRENCH & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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| | lems have solved “ Woolens Skirts Stockings 

H themselves! INTERIOR DECORATORS Sweaters Curtains Cottons 

AND MAKERS OF Silks Blouses Linens 
Cotalog E sent on request Coats Dresses Coverings 


FINE FURNITURE Draperies Mixed Goods Everything! 









OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 


312-314 Fifth Avenue 
Near 32d Street 
New York 


HVVUILULHALLUL A 


WALL COVERINGS, DRAPERIES 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS, RUGS 
LAMPS, SHADES AND MIRRORS 


War en rw 
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S| FRENCH 


The Slender Silhouette 


In Turkey, it is usual to see women of large proportions. 
There the heaviest woman is the most attractive. 


But here, in America, the slim silhouette is a la mode and 
the most admired. 


To those interested in eliminating avoirdupois, it is 
a joy to know that 


FRENCH REDUCING REMEDIES 


are guaranteed not to contain thyroid, yet are most 
effective reducers. 


CREAMS—LOTIONS—TABLETS—POWDERS 


Booklet and prices on request. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, manage- 
ment, ete., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of Vanity Fair, published once a 
month at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1920. 
State of New York, County of New York: Before 
me a notary public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Condé Nast, 
who having been duly sworn according to law de- 
poses and says that he is the publisher of Vanity 


R 
E Gentlemen 
D 

Pir and chat tho folowing i tothe be ot hs Ly 
C 
I 
N 


who wear 


YOUMANS 
HATS 


knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, ete., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. 
That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Condé Nast, 19 West 44th St., 
New York City; Editor, Frank Crowninshield, 19 


West 44th St., New York City, Managing Editor, coef ica: 
None; General Manager, F. L. Wurzburg, 19 West’ Sole Representative in America 


44th St., New York City; Business Manager, None. ELMIA KINSMAN 

2, That the owners are: Owner: The Vogue Com- 347 Fifth Ave., N. Y —_—_—_— _ Office Hours: 10 to5 
pany, 19 West 44th St., New York City. Stock- | : a ae 

holders: Condé Nast, 470 Park Ave., New York Suite 706, Room 1 sennaimabentadad ieee? 


that the best 
City; F. L. Wurzburg, Bronxville, N. Y.; E. H. is cheapest in 
Stimson, 109 East 71st St., New York City; 


M. S. Turnure, 2 East 45th St., New York City; h ] 

M. DeWitt, 287 East 18th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. | -—-———— aioe the ong run 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other se- 
curities are: None. 4. That the two paragraphs 
next above, giving the names of owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also in case where the stockholder or se- | 
curity holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 


are satisfied 
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» Lablache pays homage to the com- 
plexions of millions of fair women, 








the conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporat!on 
has any interest direct or ind:rect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated 
by him. Condé Nast, Publisher. Sworn to and 
subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 
1920. (Seal.) F. T. Nilsson, Notary Public 
for Queens County. Certificate filed in New York 


County No, 18. (M $ rl 
gs As fy commission expires March 





who in appreciation say “We use 
Lablache and always will until some- 
thing better is found.” ‘Lablache has 
been the standard for nearly fifty years. 
Refuse Substitutes, they may be dangerous 
Flesh, White, Pink or Cream. 75c, a box 
of druggists or by mail. Over two million 
boxes sold annually. Send 0c for a 
sample box. 


BEN. LEVY 


French Perfumers, Dept. 84 


































co. 
125 KINGSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





























YOUMANS 


581 FIFTH AVENUE 
AT 47 THSTREET, NEW YORK 


Authorized Representatives 
in Principal Cities 




















In the main, those who have acquired title 
to La Fayertre have enjoyed long associa- 
tion with other cars of high repute. 


They have always assumed high stand- 
ards of reliability and service. 


They have expectedsmooth running 
mechanisms, powerful engines and senior 
workmanship. 


It must be rare excellence, indeed, that 
should evoke from such an audience more 
than the common meed of praise. 





Yet LaFayette has done this thing. 


In no uncertain terms these men have paid 
tribute to the car. 


In their comparisons they have mentioned 
only cars of very highest rank. 

We should therefore be overmodest not 
to admit much pleasure that our work 
has been so approved. 

Such approval gives us confidence that 
the day will come when you also will want 
to own a LaFayetre. 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY at Wars Aili |npianapo.is 
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THe CAREY PRINTING CO. INC. 
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-~Grafonola 


IN PERIOD DESIGNS 
The original of this charming Grafonola design probably saw 
the riotous merrymaking that marked the restoration of Charles 
II in England. Dull! care has no more chance with the music of 
the Grafoncla than Puritan Blue Laws had when the Merry 
Monarch came back to his own. An instrument as beautiful as 
its music. A worthy ornament for the most exquisite home. 
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A Few Exclusive Electrically operated. Starts and stops automatically. 
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COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 
COMPANY. New York 





Canadian Factory Standard Models 
Toront up to $300: Period 


signs up to $2100 








